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PREFACE 


Where tropic suns beat down at midday, where winds scream off glaciers into 
the mountain passes, where mighty oceans hurl their fury at granite cliffs, where 
desert winds scorch the withered earth, where monsoons periodically reduce the 
land to quagmire, one may still find man—seeking to eke out a living, forming 
communities, molding the environment into forms closer to his heart’s desire, 
transforming the world with dreams. Endlessly ingenious, man is surely the 
world’s original changeling. Infinitely varied are the ways of life his cunning 
hands and versitile mind contrive. Yet how hopeless his haunting quest for his 
true self—as if there could ever be a single true self for a creature whose very 
nature is so largely subject to his own contrivance. The inquiry into national 
character is a form of the timeless interest by man in the forces that mold his 
nature. 

The evolutionary trends in the biological lines terminating with man, which 
gradually raised the temperature of intelligence and melted away the instinctive 
predetermination of behavior, resulted in an unusually plastic creature. Since he 
is almost completely lacking in instincts, man must learn or invent what he 
requires in order to survive. His dependence on social life increased in proportion 
to his loss of instinctive precommitment to any special form of social life. 
The growth of plasticity that permitted him to penetrate and master the most 
varied environments insured the multiplication of alternative ways of life. Since 
he could not create alternative ways of life without simultaneously inventing 
forms of individuality appropriate to each, man was launched upon the exploration 
of the infinite richness of his own nature. 

When men create distinctive communities such as tribes, peasant villages, 
cities, or nations, they also create distinctive social characters. Social character 
is a set of traits (attitudes and evaluations, conceptions of the nature of the 
natural and social world, notions of appropriate and inappropriate ways of solving 
life’s problems) that the members of a community come to share with one another 
over and beyond their individual differences and the personality traits that they 
share as members of some subcommunity formation (as members of a social class 
or ethnic group, or of familial, religious, economic, educational, or other institu- 
tions). Only empirical investigation can determine the extent to which the 
various components of a given social character are present in the individual 
members of a community. However, without shared beliefs and values of some 
sort, no social life is possible. Moreover, in most communities it is recognized 
that there are some social conditions which more fully typify the community than 
others and some individuals who more completely than others embody its dis- 
tinctive formulas. 

Consisting of shared suppositions, attitudes, and definitions, social character is 
normally unconscious in the day-to-day activities of members of a community. 
Social character, however, rises abruptly to self-consciousness in confrontations of 
individuals across community boundaries. An individual who finds himself in an 
alien tribe will quickly discover differences in social character between himself and 
others, for the things he could formerly take for granted may now be a source of 
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endless grief. Peasant villagers who were aware of differences between one another 
in their intervillage relations may discover patterns of similarity with one another 
whenever they find themselves in confrontation with townsmen. It is in the inter- 
action with members of communities of similar and different types from their own 
that men have become aware to themselves as tribesmen, peasants, townsmen, 
urbanites, and nationals with problems of common and differentiating traits. 
During World War II national character absorbed the interest of many social 
scientists. 

Contemporary men live in the sunset period of the national community. 
Nationalism is fading in western Europe, the area of its origin, but in the world 
as a whole, mankind was never more fully organized and divided into national 
groups. The great confrontations, the cold and hot wars, involve nations and 
blocs of nations. In these confrontations contemporary men become self-conscious 
as nationals with similarities to and differences from other nationals. It would be 
a sorry thing if social scientists concerned themselves with national character 
only in wartime and then only better to destroy one another. The more fully 
they understand their national social characters the more possible it is for contem- 
porary men also to overcome their unique parochialism and to devote their human 
and physical resources to the formation of a world community to benefit all 
mankind, 

The present monograph reviews the theoretical and methodological problems of 
national character and undertakes a world-wide sampling of twentieth-century 
changes in national character as seen by some of the world’s leading social 
scientists. Space limitations have prevented a wider sampling of the social sciences 
or of countries for review. The contributors were invited to follow their own 
lights rather than to write to a common point. In view of this, despite the range 
of opinion and perspective, the high degree of convergence on the problems and 
prospects of a study of national character is the more remarkable. 

It is given to no man to read what destiny is held in the night skies. But like 
patient observers of old, our contributors have mapped some of the fixed stars and 
major constellations that light the dark byways of man’s fate. 


Don MARTINDALE 


Anthropological Perspectives on National Character 


By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


ABSTRACT: Anthropological interest in the field of national 
character was stimulated by World War II and motivated by 
a desire to improve transnational understanding. Since 1956, 
however, anthropologists have tended to withdraw from con- 
tinuing work on national character, which they look upon as a 
specialized extension of personality and culture. The holistic 
emphasis of cultural anthropology is more comfortably ex- 
pressed in the study of tribal societies than it is when applied 
to nations. In this decade, anthropologists have largely re- 
verted to tribal studies or the application of testing instruments 
(borrowed from psychology) to limited segments of national 
populations. 
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N the brief span of less than 

two decades, anthropological in- 
volvement in the systematic study of 
national character has waxed to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm and waned to a 
tiny ripple of continuing interest. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1953 ten or more books 
by anthropologists were published on the 
subject of the national character of the 
Americans, Japanese, Balinese, Chinese, 
Germans, and the Great Russians. 

The impetus of the movement was 
continued after the war by Ruth Bene- 
dict with the assistance of a large grant 
(for the times) from the Office of Naval 
Research to investigate the contempor- 
ary cultures of selected Asian and Eu- 
ropean countries. The focus was on 
culture and national behavioral charac- 
teristics. Benedict’s untimely death in 
1948, a little more than a year after the 
Columbia University Research in Con- 
temporary Cultures was launched, pre- 
cluded any full realization of the 
project’s potential. Margaret Mead as- 
sumed the responsibility of director, but 
her primary interests and responsibili- 
ties lay elsewhere. Mead and Rhoda 
Metraux prepared and published a man- 
ual for other workers who might under- 
take to study national character in 


1R. F. Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword: Patterns of Japanese Culture 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946); G. Gorer, 
The American People (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1948); G. Gorer and J. Rickman, 
The People of Great Russia (London: Cresset 
Press, 1949); F. L. K. Hsu, Under the An- 
cestors’ Shadow (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948); American and Chinese: 
Two Ways of Life (New York: Henry Schu- 
man, 1953); J. West and A. Kardiner, “Plain- 
ville, U.S.A.” in A. Kardiner and Associates, 
The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 
258-411; R. H. Lowie, The German People 
(New York: Rinehart, 1945); M. Mead, And 
Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: Wm. 
Morrow, 1942); Soviet Attitudes toward Au- 
thority: An Interdisciplinary Approach to 
Soviet Character (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1951). 


countries that were politically closed to 
them,” and Mead published her study on’ 
Soviet attitudes toward authority. 
Working drafts of papers on various 
aspects of the culture and national 
character of the French, Norwegians, 
Hollanders, Czechs, Australians, Thai, 
and Indians were prepared but not 
brought to published completion before 
the steam went out of the project. Al- 
though Japanese social scientists, stim- 
ulated by Benedict’s book on their na- 


‘tional character, have been continuously 


busy since early in 1950 with a multi- 
tude of microstudies in the psychology 
and culture of their countrymen,’ and 
although, as other papers in this volume 
amply demonstrate, national character 
is still very much a live subject, for 
anthropologists it seems to have lost 
its savor. There are no articles of any 
sort devoted to national character in 
the American Anthropologist during all 
of 1965, for example. There have been 
but two full-scale books on national 
character published by anthropologists 
since 1960.4 Each of these reported 


2M. Mead and R. Metraux, The Study of 
Culture at a Distance (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953). 

3See E. Norbeck and G. DeVos, “Japan,” 
in F. L. K. Hsu (ed.), Psychological Anthro- 
pology: Approaches to Culture and Personal- 
ity (Homewood, II: Dorsey Press, 1961), 
pp. 10-48, for a very informative discussion 
of the Japanese work. 

4J. Henry, Culture against Man (New 
York: Random House, 1963); F. L. K. Hsu, 
Clan, Caste, and Club (Princeton, N.J.: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1963). The recent and valua- 
ble work of H. P. Phillips, Thai Personality: 
The Patterning of Interpersonal Behavior in 
the Village of Bang Chan (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1966) comes close to being a national char- 
acter study. Phillips, however, looks upon 
nationality and character as an “overinflated 
version” of the modal personality concept 
(p. 6). He therefore limited his research to 
the members of the village of Bang Chan as 
“a sample of the relatively homogeneous 
peasant population of Thailand’s Central 
Plain” (p. 2). 
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work that was begun in the 1950s. 
Anthropological articles on the subject 
The postwar 
wave has receded. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER STUDIES 


Two factors are responsible for the 
rise and fall of interest in national 
character among American anthropolo- 
gists: (1) World War II and (2) in- 
herent difficulties in the application of 
traditional anthropological techniques 
to the study of large national societies. 

Margaret Mead, speaking to fellow 
anthropologists at the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation International Symposium 
on Anthropology, held in September 
1951, explained the national character 
movement as an expediential response 
to national interest, limitations on field 
work caused by the war, and the parlous 
state of mankind. “National character 
studies,” she said, “take both their 
form and methods from the exigencies 
of the post-1939 world political situa- 
tion.” ® And again: 


The study of national character has been, 
to date, in its reference to contemporary 
political units primarily an applied science. 
We have studied national character not as 
the best setting within which to trace the 
correspondence between political forms and 
individual character formation—for very 
possibly a much smaller unit, such as the 
New England town or the Swiss canton, 
would be a far better locus for pure 
research—but because, in today’s world, 
nation-states are of paramount political sig- 
nificance, and a great many activities of 
individuals and groups, both in domestic 
and in international settings, are conducted 
in terms of national values. For this 
reason, almost all the work im this field 
has been conducted in connection with 
national enterprises, either of problems of 


5 M. Mead, “National Character,” in A. L. 
Kroeber (ed.), Anthropology Today: An En- 
cyclopedic Inventory (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), p. 642. 


domestic morale or of the conduct of war 
or peace.® [Italics added. ] 


Quite independently, Francis Hsu 
confirmed Mead’s assertion with the 
avowal that his principal motivation in 
writing his first comparative study of 
national character, Americans and Chi- 
nese, 


is neither biographical nor scientific in 
character. I have written it, if you will, 
in the interest of self-preservation. . 
We have entered an era when war’s front is 
everywhere and even a “limited” war may 
contain the seeds of universal destruction. 
The time for reflection is short, the situa- 
tion is urgent. .. . Every thinking person 
must without delay contribute whatever he 
can to uncovering those fundamental forces 
that have propelled us into our present 
situation. This course alone . . . can 
point the road to safety." 


David Mandelbaum spoke for the 
many anthropologists who were dis- 
turbed by the truth revealed by Mead’s 
statement. It is not inevitable that 
national character studies should be 
tied to current political exigencies, he 
demurred. Nor should it be for ex- 
pediency’s sake, 


lest this field of research become long 
blighted for anthropologists. . . . Any 
field of research which is completely and 
inextricably linked with a particular set of 
political tensions cannot but suffer as an 
area of scientific or scholarly research.® 


Of course, no field of research is ever 
“completely and inextricably” linked 
with a particular set of political ten- 
sions, for motives are always multiplex. 


6 Ibid., pp. 660-661. 

TEF. L. K. Hsu, Americans and Chinese, 
pp. xii, xvi. 

e D. G. Mandelbaum, “On the Study of 
National Character,” Zhe American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 55 (1953), p. 179. See also 
Mandelbaum’s and Mead’s dialogue in S. Tax 
et al, An Appraisal of Anthropology Today 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
pp. 134-135. 
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Nonetheless, it is evident that national 
character study is today, for most an- 
thropologists, a blighted and unpromis- 
ing field—but not solely for the reasons 
Mandelbaum feared. 

Ruth Benedict’s brilliant study of 
Japanese national character was under- 
taken while she was Head of the Basic 
Analysis Section, Bureau of Overseas 
Intelligence, and Social Science Analyst, 
Foreign Morale Division—both in the 
Office of War Information. The fact 
that work underlying Benedict’s analy- 
sis of Japanese culture and character 
was undertaken in the national interest 
of the United States did not seriously 
inhibit, bias, or corrupt ker work. The 
national interest provided Benedict with 
the stimulus and the means, which she 
otherwise might not have had, to extend 
and apply her configurational theory of 
personality and culture to a complex, 
civilized society. The result was im- 
pressive; the shortcomings were in 
method and technique, not in inhibi- 
tions inherent in possible government 
reaction to the results nor in any condi- 
tions imposed upon her work by the 
government agencies which were sup- 
porting her. This seems to be true for 
other pioneers in the field as well, 
although Gorer’s and Mead’s publica- 
tions on Russian national character 
have not escaped charges of political 
and cultural bias. 

The blighting virus for anthropolo- 
gists who contemplate national char- 
acter as a field for research is in the 
field itself, not in the fact of its relation 
to current political exigencies. Most 
anthropologists, for reasons to be dis- 
cussed in the next section, have no real 
heart for national character research. 

In her dialogue with Mandelbaum 
at the Wenner-Gren Symposium, Mead 
artlessly confessed: “Your statement 
that out of some kind of fervor people 
dropped other things and went into na- 
tional character is true, and almost all 


of us who have devoted our time to it 
in the last ten years would much rather 
have done something else.” If the 
world situation could be so stabilized 
that no further research on national 
character would be needed, “I would 
not touch national character for the 
next twenty-five years, because I think 
it is more important to go back to 
New Guinea.” ° l 
The world of 1967 may not be much 
more stable or less threatened than the 
world of 1951, but Doctor Mead has 
been back in New Guinea. Vast new 
research-support programs in the form 
of the National Science Foundation, 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
the Ford Foundation have come into 
existence. Field work in Russia, China, 
Albania, and North Vietnam is not 
possible for Western anthropologists, to 
be sure. Yet, whatever the increasing 
difficulties of carrying out field research 
in small tribal or peasant. societies in 
some other parts of the world, support 


for anthropological research has been 


available on a previously undreamed-of 
scale for the past ten years. Anthro- 
pologists are quite free to'do what 
they want. 


PROBLEMS IN THE APPLICATION OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS TO 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Sociologists and psychologists equate 
nation and society.1° Anthropologists 
sharply distinguish the study of per- 
sonality and culture in tribal societies 
and the national character of the “‘citi- 
zens or subjects—the ‘nationals’—of 


9 M. Mead, “Oral Remarks,” in S. Tax et 
al, An Appraisal of Anthropology Today 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
p. 136. 

10 A, Inkeles and D. J. Levinson, “National 
Character: The Study of Modal Personality 
and Sociocultural Systems,” in G. Lindzey 
(ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (2 
vols.; Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954). 
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a sovereign political state.” ™! The 
reason is straightforward enough. Not 
only did the personality and culture of 
primitives have historical priority in the 
development of anthropology, but more 
important is the fact that anthropology 
prides itself in treating cultures as 
wholes. Although no anthropologist 
really believes that he can perceive and 
analyze any culture in its entirety, most 
do believe that they have the skills and 
capacities to encompass the totality of 
tribal cultural systems with reasonable 
empirical validity. On the other hand, 
no anthropologist feels comfortable in 
making such a claim for his capacity to 
encompass the culture of any modern 
nation. 

The recurrent criticism of anthropo- 
logical research by scientistic sociolo- 
gists and psychologists is of its “care- 
less” disregard for minimal statistical 
canons of sampling and signiĥñcance. 
Anthropologists are accustomed to im- 
mersing themselves in direct observa- 
tion and protracted oral inquiry ex- 
tended over many months in order to 
elicit the patterns of expected and ac- 
tual behavior in relatively simple tribal 
societies. They tend to rely upon their 
personal judgment to assess the rela- 
tive frequencies of particular forms of 
behavior and belief. They are too busy 
with their multifaceted research and 
with getting to know a few “inform- 
ants” in great depth to be either 


interested in, or capable of, gathering’ 


numerical counts of what goes on in 
any detail or scope. It is a style of 
research that is personally oriented, but 
directed toward the eliciting of patterns 
that form a bounded network. The 
techniques are strongly empirical, the 
theories of anthropology quite compre- 
hensive and productive; the results are 
usually stimulating and useful. The 


11M. Mead, “National Character,” op. cit., 
p. 643. 


“measure of confidence” in the rep- 
resentativeness of the individuals ob- 
served and listened to by any anthro- 
pological field worker is rarely a statis- 
tical one, however. It derives from 
other anthropologists’ capabilities in in- 
tellectual assessment of how the de- 
scriptive materials and reported results 
fit with the comparative data which 
they know. Anthropologists tend to 
shrug off the sampling anxiety of other 
social scientists. They know that by 
sheer chance, even if they select their 
informants and subjects blindly, any 
twenty they might choose from a tribal 
population of two thousand is many 
times more likely to be representative 
of the whole than are two thousand 
subjects drawn from a national popula- 
tion of 200,000,000. Hence, anthro- 
pologists are mostly content with “a 
different kind of sampling, in which the 


validity of the sample depends not so 


much upon the number of cases but 
upon the proper specification of the in- 
formant so that he or she can be prop- 
erly placed.” 1? But this contentment 
survives only when the research is 
rooted in an encompassable tribe, a little 
community, or an easily manageable 
segment of a large and heterogeneous 
society. Most anthropologists are em- 
barrassed in the face of the accusation 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
validate the representativeness of their 
minute samples of observed or reported 
behavior of specific persons in the mass 
societies of the United States, Russia, 
India, or China. Hence, they have re- 
treated to the study of personality and 
the subcultures of limited groups with- 
out national populations, or to very 
minutely focused use of personality- 
testing instruments borrowed from psy- 
chology.** It is not the place here to 


12 Ibid. 

13 Eg, E. J. Ritchie, The Making of a 
Maori: A Case Study of a Changing Commu- 
nity, Victoria University of Wellington Publi- 
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describe and analyze the retreat from 
the naive neo-Freudianism of the en- 
thusiastic personality and culture work 
of numerous anthropologists in the 
1930’s and 1940’s. Honigmann cor- 
rectly asserts that the barrage of criti- 
cism that descended upon the heads of 
the psychological anthropologists has 
proved to be a deterrent to continuing 
work, rather than a challenge.** Not 
only has anthropological work on prob- 
lems of national character almost 
ceased, for the time being at least, but 
the study of culture and personality 
itself is no longer at the cutting edge of 
anthropological interests. The index 
category of Psychoethnography disap- 
peared from the Book Review section 
of the American Anthropologist in 1960. 
It lasted only eight years. 

Present indications are that a refocus 
of anthropological interest in culture 
and personality is occurring and that it 
will slant much more heavily in the 
direction of the socialization or encul- 
turative process. Present interest is in 
researching the processes by which in- 
dividuals acquire the patterned norms 
that characterize their cultures, and 
that are experienced throughout the 
felicities and vicissitudes of life. A 
reduction of interest in accounting for 
social institutions and adult behavior 
as projections of infantile adoptive 
mechanisms is clearly evident among 


cations in Psychology, No. 15 (Wellington, 
New Zealand: Victoria University of Welling- 
ton, 1963); B. Kaplan, “A Study of Ror- 
schach Responses in Four Cultures,” Papers 
of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 42, No. 
' 2 (1954); G. DeVos, “A Quantitative Ror- 
schach Assessment of Maladjustment and 
Rigidity in Acculturating Japanese Ameri- 
cans,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
52 (1955), pp. 51-87; also H. P. Phillips, 
op. cit. 

14 J. J. Honigmann, “North America,” in 
F. L. K. Hsu, Psychological Anthropology: 
Approaches to Culture and Personality 
(Homewood, Il.: Dorsey Press, 1961), p. 122. 
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anthropologists, the work of J. W. M. 
Whiting and his associates notwith- 
standing. 

In view of what has been said above, 
it is interesting to note the methodolog- 
ical positions taken by the two distin- 
guished American anthropologists who 
have published full-scale books on na- 
tional character since 1960. Jules 
Henry throws the canons of scientific 
caution and their requirements to the 
wind. He juts out his chin to challenge, 
“This is not an objective description 
of America (italics his), but rather a 
passionate ethnography.”?> It is, he 
says, “a book of violent prejudices.” 16 
A good bit of penetrating observa- 
tional and personal-interview ethnog- 
raphy carried out in Middle Western 
schools, families, and homes for the aged 
produces word pictures of facets of life 
in North America more often overlooked 


than not. These are interesting and 
informative. But Henry does not treat 
them as providing research proof. 


Rather, he states that he discusses data 
as illustrative of his viewpoint and as a 
take-off for expressing a conviction: “I 
write about research from an interpre- 
tive value-laden point of view.” 27 Since 
a polemic against the culture of his 
society is his aim, he hopes to jolt the 
layman rather than to convince his 
scholarly peers. Statistical frequency 
and regional differences are waived as 
unnecessary to his purposes.7® If the 


‘methodological purists do not like it, 


they can lump it. 

_Francis Hsu works comparatively 
with three national cultures that are 
grossly contrastive: Hindu India, pre- 
Communist China, and the United 
States of America. Each culture sets a 
way of life, or world view, that has a 


15 J. Henry, Culture against Man (New 
York: Random House, 1963), p. 3. 

16 Ibid., p. viii. 

17 Ibid., p. 4. 

18 Jdem. 
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distinctive focus or centeredness: the 
Hindu as supernatural-centered, the 
Chinese, situation-centered, the Ameri- 
can, individual-centered.t? Hsu marsh- 
als descriptive ethnographic data from 
each country to show how the social 
organization of group life expresses 
their respective orientations of individ- 
ual behavior and ideology—in other 
words, their social character. His-con- 
temporary approach is largely institu- 
tional, but it is based on advanced 
structural theory. A wide body of 
secondary source material is drawn 
upon for all three cultures. The Chi- 
nese and American observational data 
come mostly from living in the two 
cultures as a Chinese and as an Ameri- 
can national—plus some organized re- 
search in both countries. The Indian 
observational data come from a year 
and a half of field research in a number 
of Indian cities and Indian villages. 
Set against the half-billion people who 
make up India, the sample, for all Hsu’s 
industry, remains relatively minute. 
The descriptive data are mostly pre- 


19 F. L. K. Hsu, Clan, Caste, and Club 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1963). 


sented in generalized terms——not as the 
behaviors or beliefs of specific, identifed 
individuals. Mead’s criteria of repre- 
sentativeness are ignored (see page 5, 
above), and one must rest, or remain 
restless, with one’s confidence in the 
validity of the author’s say-so and sec- 
ondary documentation. On a moder- 
ately high level of generalization, Hsu’s 
data and analyses do portray clear and 
notable differences in the ideational and 
behavioral characters of Hindus, Chi- 
nese, and Americans en gros. The work 
is value-free in the best of sober, an- 
thropological tradition. Its theory is ex- 
plicit and not extremist. It relates in- 
dividual- and group-need theory (largely 
derived from Homans) to the varieties 
of social structure represented in the 
three systems. It may have only lim- 
ited predictive value for individual be- 
havior in particular situations, but there 
is no question but that it goes a long 
way in shedding a rational light on the 
major attributes of what one may ex- 
pect in the main from Hindus, Chinese, 
and Americans as people. And that is 
all reasonable anthropologists are likely 
to ask of national character studies 
today. 


National Character in the Perspective of 
Cultural Geography 


By JAN O. M. BROEK 


ABSTRACT: The geographer’s concern with national character 
stems from his traditional interest in the mutual relations be- 
tween a people and their land. Each society perceives the 
habitat through its own cultural spectacles and molds the land 
according to its needs and tastes. ‘Thus, to the trained ob- 
server the “cultural landscape” reveals in many ways the char- 
acter of the people. The regional approach, a favorite tech- 
nique of geographers, discloses meaningful localized patterns. 
Modern civilization tends to weaken provincialism, but it does. 
not erase regionalism. Attention is drawn to “electoral geog- 
raphy” and the regional novel as means to comprehend subcul- 
tures within a nation. The question is raised whether “na- 
tional character” is largely the value system and style of the 
dominant region. If so, national character may change when 
action centers shift. From ancient times the popular belief 
persists that the physical environment affects, if not determines, 
national character. To the scholar it presents a fascinating 
but elusive problem. Perhaps the reawakened interest in the 
ecological approach will bring new insights. 
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F a geographer happens to be present 
at a discussion of national traits, he 

knows exactly what to expect. Sooner 
or later someone will ask his opinion on 
the effect of sunshine on Italian temper- 
ament, of mountains on Swiss love of 
liberty, or of long polar nights on 
Eskimo disposition. And when he, the 
supposed “expert,” declares himself in- 
capable of answering the question or 
rejects such crude environmentalist con- 
structs, his listeners may regard him as 
an ignoramus, or even a traitor to his 
profession. 

The misunderstanding arises because 
much of the geography taught in Ameri- 
can schools is still imbued with the 
Darwinian spirit of the early twentieth 
century, when such leading geographers 
as William Morris Davis, Ellen Church- 
ill Semple, and Ellsworth Huntington 
sought to explain man’s behavior as a 
direct response to earth’s controls. It 
rubs the modern geographer the wrong 
way to be identified with a doctrine of 
fifty years ago. The study of environ- 
mental influences certainly concerns 
him, but it does not adequately describe 
the scope and spirit of his field.+ 

Adhering to a long tradition, the 
geographer wants to know what coun- 
tries are like and how they have come 
to differ from each other. And thinking 
of a country, he always sees in his 
mind a group of human beings on a 
piece of land, not like actors on a stage, 
but as folk whose lives are closely 
tied to their homeland, and strongly 
conditioned .by their location among 
other lands and peoples. The ties to 
the habitat are not so much influences 
exerted by the physical environment as 


ways in which “a succession of peoples . 


have appraised its resources for their 


1 For a brief overview of current geographic 
thought, see Jan O. M. Broek, Compass of 
Geography (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Books, 1966). 


time in terms of their capacities and 
needs, who have spread themselves 
through it as best suited to their ends, 
and who have filled it with the works 
that expressed their particular way of 
life.” 2 These words from the dean of 
American cultural geographers echo the 
view of the founder of French human 


geography: 


A land is a reservoir containing dormant 
energies of which nature has planted the 
seed, but whose use depends on man. It 
is he who reveals a country’s individuality 
by molding it to his own use. Man es- 
tablishes the connection between disparate 
features by substituting a purposeful or- 
ganization of forces for the random effects 
of local circumstance. In this manner a 
region acquires identity differentiating it 
from others, till at length it becomes as it 
were a medal struck in the likeness of a 
people.’ 


These quotations reverse the empha- 
sis of the environmentalist’s position: 
while the latter reasons from nature 
to man, the cultural geographer begins 
with man,. or rather with a specific 
society, and considers how this group, 
perceiving the physical environment 
through the prism of its own culture, 
creates a humanized landscape in its 
own image. Ethnic character, culture, 
and ideology, however defined, have 
thus a vital place in geographic thought. 
No regional description, from ancient 
Greek to modern treatises, is complete 
without consideration of the singular 
traits of the inhabitants. And no at- 
tempt at understanding the idiosyncra- 
sies of place can ignore either the subtle 
interplay through time of “habit and 
habitat” (C. O. Sauer), or the inter- 
action with other cultures. 


2 Carl O. Sauer, “The Personality of Mex- 
ico,” Geographical Review, Vol. 31 (July 
1941), p. 353. 

3 Paul Vidal de la Blache, Tableau de la 
Géograpkie de la France (Paris: Hachette, 
1903), p. 8. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER: 
REALITY OR IMAGE? 


The cultural geographer shares with 
other social scientists the problems of 
defining, observing, and interpreting na- 
tional character, and—most hazardous 
of all—explaining it. At each step he 
faces perplexities. Is there really such 
a thing as a collective spiritual physiog- 
nomy? And, if so, can it be objectively 
observed? Or does national character 
exist merely as “pictures in our head,” 
as Walter Lippmann once suggested, 
pictures selected and distorted through 
the cultural lens of the observer? Does 
the character of a people form an har- 
monious whole or does it contain para- 
doxes that’ no higher synthesis can re- 
solve? The French historian Renan 
once said that often the truth can only 
be approached through the contradic- 
tions of a dialogue. This applies es- 
pecially to national identity. Don 
Quixote in juxtaposition to Sancho de- 
picts Cervantes’ Spain better than either 
character alone. Yet André Siegfried, 
who makes this point,* dares in the 
same book to select one dominant or 
key trait as title for each national por- 
trait: “Latin Realism,” “French In- 
genuity,” “English Tenacity,” “Ger- 
man Discipline,” “Russian Mysticism,” 
“American Dynamism.” Clever catch 
phrases, with more than a grain of 
truth, but hardly the whole truth, as 
the author abundantly demonstrates in 
scintillating presentations—which, by 
the way, reveal as much about the 
Frenchman as about the foreign nations 
he portrays. 

Another moot point concerns the de- 
gree to which national traits persist 
through time. Do the Northwest Euro- 
peans still resemble the Germanic tribes 
Tacitus described two thousand years 


4 André Siegfried, L’dme des peuples 
(Paris: Hachette, 1950), p. 76, 


ago? Some authors seem to think so 
when they link the psyche of a people 
directly to inborn “racial” traits or to 
some enduring force exerted by the 
physical environment. But the prevail- 
ing opinion considers national character 
the fruit of history, subject to change, 
always becoming rather than being. 
Stil, it is clear that the mores of a 
nation are not mere fashions that come 
and go. The process of transformation 
is slow or, perhaps more correctly, the 


‘rate of change differs for different 


cultural features. For instance, hos- 
pitality, so often lauded as typical 
of simple, self-sufficient societies, may 
quickly be eroded by the spread of a 
commercial economy. But other traits 
are more tenacious, particularly those 
embodying the spiritual values that 
form the essence of national identity. 


LANDSCAPE AS EXPRESSION OF 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Since the geographer’s interest cen- 
ters on “place” as the synthesis of 
people and land, he rarely deals ex- 
plicitly with national character per se. 
He speaks of the personality of Mexico 
or the individuality of Portugal, rather 
than of the character of Mexicans or 
Portuguese.’ Geography’s most distinct 
contribution to the understanding of 
national character lies in analyzing the 
landscape as it reflects the culture of 
a people. An illuminating example is 
a recent appraisal of the English land- 
scape, jointly written by an American 
and an English geographer. A few 
quotations must suffice to give some 


5 Carl O. Sauer, op. cit.; Dan Stanislawski, 
The Individuality of Portugal (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1959}. However, for 
a more sociological approach, see Georges 
Hardy, La Géographie psychologique (Paris, 
1939), 

6 David Lowenthal and Hugh C. Prince, 
“English Landscape Tastes,” Geographical Re- 
view, Vol. 55 (April 1965), pp. 186-222. 
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idea of the treatment. In the opening 
paragraph the authors declare: 


Landscapes are formed by landscape tastes. 
People in any country see their terrain 
through preferred and accustomed spec- 
tacles, and tend to make it over as they 
see it... . The English landscape, as 
much as any other, mirrors a long succes- 
sion of such idealized images and visual 
prejudices .... The types of landscape 
the English prefer, preserve, and reproduce 
they regard as uniquely English, embody- 
ing the past and present virtues of the 
inhabitants. Few of these traits are in fact 
exclusively English; they are distinctive, 
however,’ in the sense that they occur 
throughout the realm but not generally 
elsewhere. 


Among these preferences, if not of 
the common man, at least of “that 
minority who have been most active in 
creating English landscape taste and in 
molding the landscape itself,” the auth- 
ors emphasize the fancy for “the bu- 
colic,” and the fondness for “the pic- 
turesque .... The favored landscape 
is what Turner denoted ‘elegant pas- 
toral’ . . . calling to mind traditional 
upper class tastes and pursuits.” Re- 
lated to the penchant for dressing up 
the landscape is. “facadism,” employed 
“to conceal structure, to disguise func- 
tion, to palliate the unpleasant, to 
camouflage the crude ... . Interior 
comfort, convenience, and attractive- 
ness are readily sacrificed to obtain a 
desired exterior effect.” 

Another distinctively English stance, 
according to the authors, is ‘‘antiquar- 
ianism, ... the habit of seeing land- 
scapes through past associations .. . 
The English seldom merely see a land- 
scape; they see it as delineated in 
famous books and paintings.” Or, they 
‘value a place because it is linked with 
an event, however trivial. ‘History 
made visible endows the present with 
substance and durability ... . English 
resistance to change, English reluctance 


to disturb relict landscape or townscape, 
stems from a positive aversion to the 
contemporary.” 


NATIONAL VERSUS REGIONAL 


To speak of national character im- 
plies a scale of observation and ab- 
straction that lies intermediate between 
the broad perspective on an entire cul- 
ture realm to which a country belongs, 
such as Occidental or East Asian civili- 
zation, and a close-up view of the di- 
verse regions constituting the national 
mosaic. Geographers use the regional 
approach as a favorite technique to 
obtain a more intimate understanding 
of the reality of place and to perceive 
how parts interact in the functional 
whole of national entity. 

Formerly, when the search for 
“adaptation to the environment” was 
the dominant theme, it was assumed 
that the “natural region,” possessing 
homogeneity of climate or terrain, pro- 
vided the proper framework for investi- 
gating the mode of life of the inhabi- 
tants. This procedure has some valid- 
ity in areas of traditional agriculture, 
where semi-self-sufficient peasant com- 
munities with simple technology keep 
in close harmony with nature. The 
French school of human geography is 
justly famous for its penetrating studies 
of the pays, the small compartments 
where “humanity over centuries en- 
twined with the fabric of the land” has 
created a diversity of genres de vie, 
each expressing a variation on the com- 
mon theme of French culture. House 
type, village form, field pattern—these 
and other features of the rural scene 
join with.special foods and drinks, and 
no less with local dialect and pride of 
place, to give each pays a distinctive 
character. Although in France, as else- 
where in Europe, modern civilization 
tends to obliterate the old parochial- 
isms, meaningful regional nuances re- 
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main, often fortified by reaction against 


the standardizing influence that eman- 


ates from the center. To observe, how- 
ever flippantly, that “the South is differ- 
ent from the North” is certain to hit the 
mark in almost every country; witness 
the well-recognized contrasts in tem- 
perament and mentality between Prus- 
sian and Bavarian, Picardian and Pro- 
vençal, Hollander and Limburger, Mil- 
anese and Neapolitan. 

The United States, because of its 
recent settlement, does not have micro- 
units like the French pays or the Ger- 
man Landschaft, but it does have its 
regions, or sections, of a larger magni- 
tude.” Will the great solvents of local 
culture—mobility, education, and vari- 


ous mass communication media—wipe 


out regional differences? Persistent dis- 
similarity, even discord, between North 
and South, and newer contours of reg- 
ional consciousness, for instance, in 
Texas, California, and the Mormon 
country centering on Utah, caution 
against forecasting monolithic uniform- 
ity. 


ELECTORAL GEOGRAPHY? 


To explain here the methods used in 
gathering and interpreting regional data 
would lead too far, but the approach to 
“electoral geography” needs mention 
because it has immediate relevance to 
the spatial variations in national char- 
acter. André Siegfried, trained in po- 
litical science as well as human geog- 
raphy, pioneered this kind of inquiry 
in a highly instructive treatise on the 
psychological and political geography 


T Many studies dealing with various aspects 
of regionalization in this country can be found 
in the leading professional journals: The 
Geographical Review and The Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers. 

® The writer gratefully acknowledges the use 
for this section of a seminar paper by 
Ronald F. Abler, graduate student at the 
University of Minnesofa, 


of western France. He held that na- 
tional elections give the individual 
voter the opportunity to declare his 
opinion and indicate his desires, thus 
providing the observer with an impor- 
tant index of regional differences. 
“There are,” he writes, “political re- 
gions Just as there are geologic or eco- 
nomic regions, and political climates 
just as there are natural climates.” 
Since, in his view, these political regions 
have considerable continuity and stabil- 
ity, the purpose of electoral geography 
is “to discover the character of local 
opinions and tendencies, ‘and see how 
they react in the course of events; in 
describing the topography of parties, to 
determine the intimate bonds which at- 
tach them to the soil or to certain soils; 
and in this manner to gain insight in the 
diverse temperaments of political groups 
and classes.” 1° Toward this end, the 
author examined in detail physical 
features, forms of economy and social 
structure, religious sentiment, and polit- 
ical conditions of each area before he 
analyzed the voting patterns and, with 
the aid of numerous maps and graphs, 
delimited his regions of opinion. The 
fact that in France electoral, adminis- 
trative, and census districts coincide 
greatly facilitates this kind of regional 
analysis. 

Siegfried’s work found no followers 
until after World War II, when a new 
generation of social scientists produced 
a spate of studies modeled on the 
master’s method.™ Only in the last 


9 André Siegfried, Tableau politique de la 
France de ?Ouest sous la Troisième République 
(Paris: A. Colin, 1913). 

10 [bid., pp. v—-vii. 

11 Most of these investigations have been 
sponsored either by the Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques or by the Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques de Paris, and published 
by Armand Colin, Paris. Although called 
either electoral geography or electoral sociol- 
ogy, there is virtually no difference in treat- 
ment, and even the authors seem to consider 
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few years has this geographic approach 
been complemented by techniques of 
interviewing and refined statistical anal- 
ysis of voter motivation, as practiced in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

American geographers have shown 
little interest in utilizing election re- 
turns to define regions. The main 
reason is probably that the two-party 
system of this country makes election 
data far less meaningful as manifesta- 
tions of regional attitudes than does the 
spectrum of parties in France. How- 
ever, the many public opinion polls 
conducted in the United States often 
disclose significant local variations in 
attitudes and values and thus might be 
more rewarding than voting patterns 
as a source of information. It is sur- 
prising that geographers have virtually 
ignored this material. 


THE REGIONAL NOVEL 


Cultural geography is more than so- 
cial “science”: it has many bonds with 
the humanities. One of these is the 
common interest with literature in re- 
gional description and interpretation, 
although the motives and aims differ, to 
be sure. The regional novelist develops 
his story and characters in the frame- 
work of people busy at their everyday 
tasks in a particular locality. The 
story is fiction, but the place is real. 
The geographer as scientist shuns fic- 
tion, but shares with the novelist the 
absorption in the quality of place, ad- 
mires the deft literary portrayal, and, 
in case he had forgotten, learns again 
that what is worth knowing cannot 
always be measured exactly. American 
and European literature of the last hun- 
dred years abounds in this genre. Léon 
Daudet said that every French province 
ought to have at least one novel; and 


the terms interchangeable: an interesting dif- 
ference with the more rigid academic parti- 
tions in the United States. 


from such novels, suggested Jules le 
Maitre, could be formed a sort of 
moral and picturesque geography of the 
French patrie” The thought applies 
equally well to other countries, of 
course; it underscores the proposition 
that the regional novel is a valuable 
auxiliary source for insight into national 
character in its spatial facets. 

There is another angle to the rela- 
tionship between regional and national 
character which needs further explora- 
tion. Assuming that a nation is an 
integrated ethnic whole whose members 
share “a related set of behavior pat- 
terns, attitudes, and values,” ?* it fol- 
lows that regional consciousness must 
be subordinate to national consciousness 
(the Swiss are a nation; the Nigerians 
are not). But are the national norms 
derived equally from all regions so that 
national character is like a layer cake, 
where one samples in one bite all the 
regional flavors? Or does one region 
impose its standards of behavior upon 
all others, blanketing them with its 
dominant personality? Of these alter- 
natives, the latter, although overstated, 
seems Closer to the truth. 

If national traits originate, for the 
greater part, in one section of the coun- 
try, a shift in regional predominance 
could bring to the fore other ideological 
notions and lead to a change in national 
character. 

Many countries have experienced 
shifts of key regions. In China the 
pendulum has swung back and forth 
between the North and the valley of 
the Yangtze River; Germany has wit- 
nessed moves from the Rhineland to 
Prussia and back again. In the United 
States the Atlantic seaboard (with sev- 


12 F, W. Morgan, “Three Aspects of Re- 
gional Consciousness,” Sociological Review, 
Vol. 31 (January 1939), p. 14. 

13 Robert F. Spencer, “The German Para- 
dox,” Journal of the Minnesota Academy of 
Science, Vol. 32, No. 3 (1965), p. 164. 
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eral subcultural hearths of its own) has 
lost much of its pre-eminence to Middle 
West and Pacific Coast. There is need 
to investigate further what changes in 
national customs, preferences, and as- 
pirations result from transfers of power 
to new action centers. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


We must return to the question raised 
in the initial paragraph of this paper, 
then somewhat brusquely shoved aside. 
From the ancient Greeks onward, schol- 
ars have sought the cause of national 
traits in the physical environment. 
Herodotus tells that the Persian’ em- 
peror Cyrus warned his soldiers against 
the easy life in Greece: “Soft countries 
breed soft men.” A clear doctrine on 
the influence of the habitat on man 
appears to have been formulated first 
in the book, “Airs, Waters, Places,” as- 
cribed to Hippocrates (fifth century 
B.c.). The work was written by a 
physician for colleagues going abroad, 
and might be called the archetype of 
the environmental health textbook. It 
presents, therefore, a medical, rather 
than a geographical theory. His views 
on the relation between climate and 
human character were incorporated in 
the writings of Greek philosophers. 
Aristotle, for instance, observes: 


The nations inhabiting the cold places are 
full of spirit but somewhat deficient in 
intelligence and skill, so that they continue 
comparatively free, but lacking in political 
organization and capacity to rule their 
neighbors. ‘The peoples of Asia on the 
other hand are intelligent and skillful in 
temperament, but lacking spirit, so that 
they are in continuous subjection and 
slavery. But the Greek race participates 
in both characters, just as it occupies the 
middle position geographically.14 

14 C. van Paassen, The Classical Tradition 
of Geography (Groningen, The Netherlands, 
1957), pp. 327-328. 


The theme reappeared in the Renais- 
sance and gained new intellectual pres- 
tige in the eighteenth century with the 
writings of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
others who insisted that men and their 
institutions must be seen in relation to 
their environment. ‘The issue received 
a new and powerful stimulus from the 
evolution theory. Geographers who al- 
ways had been interested in man-land 
relationships eagerly employed Darwin- 
ian concepts to explain differences in 
cultural levels, national traits, and eco- 
nomic activities. They were quick, too 
quick, in pronouncing general laws re- 
garding human response to natural con- 
trols. Ellsworth Huntington’s inquiries 
regarding the effect of climate on mental 
and physical energy illustrate this tend- 
ency. Having noted that the level of 
living in Europe is highest in the lands 
bordering on the North Sea, and de- 
clines as one moves east and southward, 
Huntington concluded that the west- 
coast maritime climate, with its stormi- 
ness and great variability of weather, 
favored mental activity, including in- 
ventiveness, an influence which dwin- 
dled in East and Mediterranean Eu- 
rope. He hardly, if at all, considered 
other factors, such as Northwest Eu- 
rope’s favorable geographic position on 


.the world’s trade routes after the Great 


Discoveries. 

Such hasty generalizations and par- 
tisan pleadings discredited geography 
in the eyes of other disciplines and 
caused the next generation of geog- 
raphers to look upon “environmental 
influences” as a term unfit to be used 
in polite society. However, this phase 
is coming to its end. In line with 
developments in other fields, where cul- 
tural or human “ecology” receives much 
attention, geographers are turning anew 
to the unfinished task of assessing the 
relations between nature and culture, 
but with more sophisticated concepts 
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and more refined techniques than were 
available to their grandparents. 

The direct effects of environment on 
man are being examined in medical and 
bioclimatological research, where they 
properly belong. The geographer can 
use these findings to comprehend better 
the character of cultural phenomena. 
For instance, if it could be proved that 
the “insouciance” so often noted among 
peoples in the tropics were an adjust- 
ment to climate, those who plan for 
their economic development would need 


to find another course and style than 
that set to Western tempo. One should 
add, though, that so far there is no firm 
evidence to support this climatic hy- 
pothesis. 

Even if the direct effect of habitat on 
society were to remain an elusive issue, 
current inquiries into ecological rela- 
tionships deepen our understanding of 
the manifold indirect ties between 
man and land and promise to yield 
new insights into what makes national 
character. 


Juridical Perspectives on National Character 


By JOSEPH Lazar 


ABSTRACT: The descriptive and empirical national character 
studies supply an essential base for the prescriptive legal order 
which strives for justice and equity in shaping the ideal na- 
tional character. Analytical or positive jurisprudence of John 
Austin, Wesley N. Hohfeld, and Hans Kelsen are seen to be 
related to the contributions of E. Adamson Hoebel, Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, Geoffrey Gorer, and others. Additionally, the histori- 
cal or sociological jurisprudence of Friedrich Carl von Savigny, 
Eugen Ehrlich, Max Weber, and Max Rheinstein are seen to 
suggest concepts (such as Volksgeist), data, and theoretical 
frameworks useful in describing national legal character. Re- 
lationships between legal mechanisms and national ‘character, 
if better understood, may have an important bearing on legal 
institutional engineering. Hopefully, the jurisprudent will 
join with the behavioral scientist in the search for isomorphisms 
of data, concepts, and theory in the interdisciplinary study of 
national character. 
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USTICE Cardozo relates an old 
legend that on one occasion God 

prayed, and his prayer was “Be it my 
will that my justice be ruled by my 
mercy.” That is a prayer, says the 
Justice, which we all need to utter at 
times “when the demon of formalism 
tempts the intellect with the lure of 
scientific order.” 1 

Judges and legal scholars, no less 
than social and behavioral scientists, 
may be tempted by the demons of 
formalism to discover or create scien- 
tific order aided by the interdisciplinary 
national character studies. Scientific 
order denotes an invariant uniformity 
of phenomena of actual existences, em- 
bracing, perhaps, the “is” of national 
character. Legal order involves the 
imperative or prescriptive, embracing, 
perhaps, the “ought” or ideal national 
character. Thus, the strivings for jus- 
tice ruled by mercy, of law and equity, 
are in harmony with the quest for 
scientific order. ; 

National character studies may be 
related to jurisprudence. Jurisprudence 
constitutes a “general theoretical dis- 
cussion about law and its principles, 
as opposed to the study of actual rules 
of law.” ? On this more abstract level 
which does not deal directly with con» 
crete legal provisions or procedures, 
there are the special branches of anal- 
ytical, and historical or sociological 
jutisprudence. ‘These branches, which 
also embrace the comparative, are 
largely descriptive rather than norma- 
tive. It is from these branches of 
jurisprudence that contributions are 
suggested toward national character 
studies. 


1 Benjamin N. Cardozo, The Nature of the 
Judicial Process (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1921), p. 66. 

2H. F. Jolowicz, Lectures on Jurispru- 
dence, ed, J. A. Jolowicz (London: Uni- 
versity of London Athlone Press, 1963), p. 11. 


ANALYTICAL JURISPRUDENCE— 
JoHN AUSTIN 


The Englishman, John Austin, drew 
a sharp line separating the analytically 
legal or positive law from the sphere of 
the moral or nonlegal.? Law analyti- 
cally was the command of the sovereign 
given habitual obedience. This com- 
mand was an empirical fact. Whether 
good or bad, just or unjust, did not alter 
its property of being law. Activities 
left untouched by sovereign command, 
including customs, were outside the 
positive law. One wonders whether the 
private realm of customary activity of 
the Englishman was taken for granted 
as secure from arbitrary interference by 
the sovereign. 

Although Austin’s positive law of the 
sovereign command might conceivably 
reach out to embrace all personal ac- 
tivities, including the erstwhile private 
realm, for good or bad, there yet existed 
a boundary between the legal and the 
nonlegal. Lawful authority was thus 
to be obeyed, and unsupported author- 
ity need not. The command of the 
policeman rightly issued need not be 
accompanied by the show of the shoot- 
ing iron. The self-restraint, discipline, 
and easy acceptance of authority, in 
its proper sphere, characteristic of the 
English, seems fittingly suitable to Au- 
stinian conceptions historically placed. 

Austin’s positive jurisprudence was 
developed by him with the use of logical 
tools of analysis. Legal relationships 
were given precision. Wesley N. Hoh- 
feld, a Yale Law School Professor, 
refined further the concepts of legal re- 
lationships (which actually have Roman 
law origins).* The analytical concepts 

8 John Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence, 
or The Philosophy of Positive Law (Sth ed.; 
rev. and ed. by Robert Campbell; 2 vols; 
London: John Murry, 1911). 


*Wesley Newcomb Hohfeld, Fundamental 
Legal Conceptions as Applied in Judicial 
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of legal relationships were paired so 
that of two persons, A and B, if A had 
a right, then B had a duty; but if A 
had no claim on B, B was in the relation 
of privilege to A who had no right. 
Or, if A could affect B’s rights, A was 
in the relation of power to B and B was 
in the relation of liability to A. H, on 
the other hand, A had no power over B, 
A was in the relation of disability to B 
and B was in the relation of immunity 
to A. 

By using’ the analytical legal rela- 
tionships to describe role relationships 
in primitive societies, E. Adamson 
Hoebel, in his The Law of Primitive 
Man, has demonstrated brilliantly the 
operation of legal mechanisms in shap- 
_ ing the character of primitives.» The 
sanctioning mechanisms of primitive 
groups in their preventing, redressing, 
and punishing deviations from pre- 
scribed social norms are conceived 
legalistically. 

Hoebel, illustrating Cheyenne law, 
points out how the concept of murder as 
sin forces moderation in parental treat- 
ment of daughters. Thus, a daughter 
occasionally took her own life in 
resentment against overstrict maternal 
control, and the mother was looked 
upon as killing her, for which she was 
banished. Here, the law-stuff of the 
trouble-case, as seen by Legal Realist 
Hoebel, affords insight into the Chey- 
enne character shaping roles of family 
life. 

Analytical jurisprudence, with its 
conceptions of right-duty, no right- 
privilege, power-liability, and disability- 
immunity, appears to be closely related 
to Pitirim A. Sorokin’s concept of “law- 


Reasoning, and Other Legal Essays, ed. 
Walter Wheeler Cook (New Haven: -Yale 
University Press, 1923). 

5 E. Adamson Hoebel, The Law of Primitive 
Man (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1964). 

6 Ibid., p. 159. j 


norms” which define rights and duties 
of parties in social roles or social rela- 
tionships.” Unlike other norms, such as 
moral norms, the law-norm establishes 
a demand-right to certain social be- 
havior sanctioned by social rather than 
by state functionaries. Private institu- 
tional behavior is thus seen as law- 
normative in impact upon social roles. 

Analytical or positive jurisprudence 
may be related more directly to national 
character studies. If the command of 
the sovereign is regarded simply as the 
law-norm made valid by governmental 
or state functionaries, then the law- 
norms standing alone may be studied 
pure and uncontaminated by notions of 
good or bad, right or wrong, or other 
values. The norms of the law, objec- 
tively, as empirical data, become thus 
the subject matter of a “pure science of 
law” as developed by Hans Kelsen.® 
The pattern of law-norms, like the in- 
variant regularities of culture, or cul- 
ture-pattern, may be conceptualized as 
national character. 

As stated by Geoffrey Gorer, national 
character “refers to the ideal image of 
themselves in the light of which indi- 
viduals assess and pass Judgment upon 
themselves and their neighbors, and on 
the basis of which they reward and 
punish their children, for the manifes- 
tation or non-manifestation of given 
traits and attitudes.” ° For Gorer, “cul- 
tures are ‘described by normative sen- 


T Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and 
Personality (New York: Harper, 1947), pp. 
69-91. 

& Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Law and 
State, trans. Anders Wedberg (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945); 
“Pure Theory of Law and Analytical Juris- 
prudence,” 55 Harvard Law Review 44 
(1942), 

9 Geoffrey Gorer, “National Character: 
Theory and Practice,” in Margaret Mead and 
Rhoda Metraux, Study of Culture at a Dis- 
tance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, ‘ 
1953), p. 57. 
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tences.” 2° Also: “In common with all 


the other branches of sociology and an- ° 


thropology (with the exception of phys- 
ical anthropology), the scientific results 
of the study of national character con- 
sists of a. series of normative state- 
ments.” #4 

Gorer makes direct reference to na- 
tional character in its relation to law, 
saying: . 
The study of national character describes 
the observed or deduced motives and 
values dominant within a given society at 
a given time in a way little different from 
that in which a study of primitive law 
describes the legal norms and sanctions 
operative in a given society at a given 
time.2? 
It would seem, then, that according to 
Gorer, the character of a people is 
manifest in its legal institutions. 

As stated by Earnest Barker, in 1927, 
in his book on National Character: 


We are made by what we have made. 
We project our ideas into the world of 
reality, and when they have taken shape 
and form, they shape and form us by 
their reaction upon us. A nation makes a 
system of law and government, and that 
system, In its measure, makes the character 
of that nation. 3 


Whether or not analytical or positive 
jurisprudence can enlighten us in an- 
swering the question, is the character of 
a people manifest in its legal institu- 
‘tions, it has contributed concepts and 
approaches that make the question 
meaningful jurisprudentially. More im- 
mediately helpful, however, is histori- 
cal and sociological jurisprudence (re- 
garded as one on the Continent by 
Max Weber). 

10 [bid., p. 59. 

11 Idem. 


12 Geoffrey Gorer, “Modification of Na- 
tional Character: The Role of Police in Eng- 


land,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 11 
(1955), p. 24. 
13 Earnest Barker, National Character 


(London: Methuen, 1927), p. 4. 


HISTORICAL OR SOCIOLOGICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE—-SAVIGNY, 
EHRLICH, WEBER 


The historical jurisprudence of Fried- 
rich Carl von Savigny ties tightly into 
national character ideas, and especially 
into the German national character. 
A sharp flavor of this connection is best 
savored by noting Savigny’s statements: 


In the earliest times to which authentic 
history extends, the law will be found to 
have already attained a fixed character, 
peculiar to the people, like their language, 
manners, and constitutions. Nay, these 
phenomena have no separate existence, 
they are but the particular faculties and 
tendencies of an individual people, in- 
separably united in nature, and only wear- 
ing the semblance of distinct attributes to 
our view. That which binds them into one 
whole is the common conviction of the 
people, the kindred consciousness of an 
inward necessity, excluding all notion of an 
accidental and arbitrary origin. 


ROK OE OR OK kok kok 


But this organic connection of law with 
the being and character of the people, is 
also manifested in the progress of the 
times; and here, again, it may be com- 
pared with language. For law, as for 
language, there is no moment of absolute 
rest; it is subject to the same movement 
and development as every other popular 
tendency; and this very development re- 
mains under the same law of inward 
necessity, as in its earliest stages. Law 
grows with the growth, and strengthens 
with the strength of the people, and 
finally dies away as the nation loses its 
nationality.1® 


For Savigny, there existed a Folk- 
Law (Volksrecht) born of the spirit of 
a people (Volksgeist): 


14 Friedrich Carl von Savigny, “Of the Vo- 
cation of Our Age for Legislation and Juris- 
prudence,” in Morris R. Cohen and Felix S. 
Cohen (eds.), Readings in Judisprudence and 
Legal Philosophy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951), p. 387. 
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It is in the common consciousness of the 
people that the positive law lives, and we 
have to call this therefore Folk-Law 
(Volksrecht). But one is not to interpret 
this as though it were the individual 
members of a people through whose ar- 
bitrary will the law is brought forth; ... 
Rather, it is the spirit of a people 
(Volksgeist) living and working alike in 
all individuals that brings forth the positive 
law, which is therefore necessarily and not 
merely by accident one and the same law 
to the consciousness of every individual. 
-Inasmuch as we thus postulate an invisible 
origin of positive law, we must accordingly 
renounce every documentary evidence of 
this origin.1® 

For Savigny, positive law necessarily 
must be in harmony with the Volksgeist. 
Thus, a premature codification of Ger- 
man law, according to Savigny, had to 
be opposed vigorously and therefore 
delayed for half a century, and the 
adoption of foreign law of another peo- 
ple was doomed to invalidity. 

Eugen Ehrlich carried forward Sa- 
vigny’s teachings. He clearly distin- 
guished law, as the rule of conduct of 
the people, from legal propositions 
used as rules for decision by the Jurists. 
“A juristic view is law and right,” said 
Ehrlich, “whenever there is a scientific 
basis for it, z.e., whenever it is true.” +$ 
His test of truth was that “it must be 
based on the inner nature of things, 
and it must be in accord with the 
Volksgeist.” Y He saw law as coming 
into existence independently of the state 
“whenever it secures validity in so- 
ciety.” 18 For him, Savigny did not go 
far enough. Legal mechanisms arose 
out of the Volksgeist as much as did the 
rules of conduct of the people. 

15 Ibid., p. 389. 

16 Eugen Ehrlich, Fundamental Principles of 
the Sociology of Law, trans. Walter L. Moll 
(Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence, Vol. 5; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), 
pp. 57-58. 


17 Ibid. 
18 Ibid., p. 469, 


Savigny and Ehrlich viewed the char- 
acter of the people as manifest in the 
law and legal institutions. They would 
most likely have predicted the downfall 
of the Weimar Republic and the shap- 
ing of National Socialism on Volksgeist 
considerations. It would seem that if 
Volksgeist bears substantial similarity 
to national character, historical and 
sociological jurisprudence may be of 
some value to students of national char- 
acter. More valuable, perhaps, in the 
shaping of law and legal institutions, 
might be the contributions of national 
character studies in suggesting permis- 
sible ranges for legal innovation. 

Legal .institutional engineering in 
newer states, as well as forced legal 
innovation after World War II in Japan 
and other nations, seems to require 
newer understandings derived from na- 
tional character studies. The juris- 
prudent, at the present time, has very 
little theoretical framework to apply to 
the task. He does have, however, cer- 
tain ideal types formulated by Max 
Weber, lawyer~—social scientist. 

Max Weber’s ideal types of law- 
finding and law-application are sug- 
gestive of categories of legal patterns 
characteristic of major legal systems in 
the world. As ideal types, they are 
neither models nor theories.*® ‘They are 
useful, however, in describing or cate- 
gorizing national legal character. Briefly, 
he distinguishes between rational and 
irrational types.2° The rational is 
guided by general rules, and the irra- 


19 See, in this connection, Don Martindale’s 
“Sociological Theory and the Ideal Type,” in 
Llewellyn Gross (ed.), Symposium of Socio- 
logical Theory (Evanston, Hl.: Row, Peterson, 
1959), pp. 59-91. 

20 Max Weber on Law in Economy and 
Society, edited with Introduction and Annota- 
tions by Max Rheinstein, trans, from Max 
Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (2d ed.; 
1925), by Edward Shils and Max Rheinstein 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1954), esp. chap. vii. 
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tional is not. Further, the rational as 
well as the irrational may be formal 
or substantive. The rational type 
may be logically formal where its rules 
are expressed by the use of abstract 
concepts created by legal thought itself 
and conceived of as constituting a com- 
plete system. The irrational formal 
type is guided by means beyond the 
control of reason, as by oracle or or- 
deal. The rational substantive type is 
guided by the principles of an ideolog- 
ical system other than that of the law 
itself, such as ethics or religion. The 
irrational substantive type is guided by 
reaction to the individual case. 

Max Rheinstein would place charis- 
matic law creators such as Hitler and 
Lenin into the formally irrational type, 
like Mohammed, Moses, or other law 
prophets of the past.” The Moham- 
medan Khadi and the American justice 
of the peace are categorized as sub- 
stantive irrational. The Continental 
civil law would be labeled as formally 
rational, while the Anglo-American com- 
mon law would be regarded as sub- 
stantive irrational. 

Students of national character may 

find it of interest that Friedrich A. 
Hayek, a firm believer in formal justice, 
says: 
It is very significant and characteristic that 
socialists (and Nazis) have always pro- 
tested against “merely” formal justice, that 
they have always objected to a law which 
had no views on how well off particular 
people ought to be, and that they have 
always demanded a “socialization of the 
law,” attacked the independence of judges, 
and at the same time given their support 
to all such movements as the Freirechts- 
schule which undermined the Rule of 
Law.” 


As contrasted with western European 
notions of the Rule of Law and ra- 


21 Tbid., Introduction, p. lv. 

22 Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944), 
pp. 79-80, 


tional formalism, it is instructive to 
consider the Chinese traditional view of 
government by men. Jean Escarra de- 
scribes this: 


The Chung Yung, a Confucian book, begins 
by stating that heaven has put the natural 
law in the heart of man; the “way” tao 
consists in living in conformity with this 
law; man is kept in the way by teaching, 
which the wise sovereign spreads by per- 
mitting men to discover in themselves the 
eternal relationship.?% 


Escarra illustrates the process from the 
celebrated text of the Ta hsueh: 


The ancient princes who desired to light 
up the Universe with shining virtues began 
by governing their country well. Desiring 
to govern their country well, they began by 
ruling their family. Desiring to rule their 
family, they began by perfecting their own 
character. Desiring to perfect their own 
character, they began by making their 
heart aright. Desiring to make their heart 
aright, they began by making their inten- 
tions sincere. Desiring to make their in- 
tentions sincere, they began by increasing 
their knowledge. Increasing their knowl- 
edge consisted in thoroughly understanding 
things. Things being mastered, their 
knowledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their intentions 
were sincere. Their intentions being sin- 
cere, their heart was made aright. Their 
heart being aright, their character was per- 
fected. Their character being perfected, 
their family was ruled. Their family being 
ruled, their country was well governed. 
Their country being well governed, the 
whole empire was at peace.?4 


The foregoing quotation suggests di- 
rect linkage between law and national 
character. The quotation, furthermore, 
is indicative of methodological and 
theoretical problems confronting inter- 


23 Jean Escarra, “Chinese Law,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Sacial Sciences (New York: 
The Macmillian Company, 1933), Vol. IX, 
p. 250. 

24 Ibid. 
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disciplinary efforts of students of na- 
tional character and students of juris- 
prudence. 

Traditionally, students of jurispru- 
dence are concerned with the norma- 
tive and prescriptive ‘“‘oughts” of legal 
ideals. National character students are 
empirically oriented. It may be ex- 
tremely difficult for the jurisprudent 
to focus on the empirical data ex- 
clusively.2*> There is a cleavage in 
orientation that appears to make scien- 
tific collaboration difficult. Yet, the 
normative focus of Gorer and’ the cul- 
tural pattern focus of the anthropolo- 
gist, together with the law-norm-role 
focus of the sociologist, is suggestive of 
harmonizing approaches. 

Another major problem area for col- 
laboration would seem to be that of 
arriving at common units or levels or 
data for comparison. The law student 
tends to focus on the cultural or so- 
cletal level. The psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, or psychoanalyst seems to 
focus on the deeper levels of individual 
personality. The sociologist appears to 
focus on institutional structures and 
roles which link the individual to group 
and group to group or society. Na- 
tional character studies appear to this 
writer to range throughout all these 
levels. 


25 See, in this connection, the monumental 
scholarly work of Julius Stone, Social Dimen- 
sions of Law and Justice (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1966). 


Units of comparisons, it seems, pose a 
problem for collaboration between the 
jurisprudent and the social scientists. 
This problem, however, may be coped 
with effectively. If the jurisprudent 
shows a greater willingness to see law 
as a rule of conduct rather than as 
“official law,” and is more accepting 
of the pioneering work of E. Adamson 
Hoebel and of Legal Realist Karl N. 
Llewellyn under the influence of Sa- 
vigny, some measure of optimism is 
justified. It is to be hoped, however, 
that a broader interdisciplinary con- 
sensus may be achieved on the ap- 
propriate units for comparison. 

Finally, there is the problem of con- 
ceptual clarification and operational 
definition. How shall such concepts as 
Volksgetst and national character be 
related? Is the concept of national 
character to be defined normatively, 
institutionally, or psychologically? Is 
it necessary that there be a consensus 
within each of the social sciences as 
well as between all of the relevant 
social sciences, together with jurispru- 
dence, in order that fruitful research 
can be advanced in any substantial 
manner? Desirable though such con- 
sensus may be, it would seem that a 
gradual yield of isomorphisms of data, 
concepts, and theory in the interdis- 
ciplinary study of national character is 
a more realistic goal. . Jurisprudence 
has a unique responsibility in this col- 
lective effort. 


and Social Science. 


National Character in the Perspective of 
Political Science 


By James C. CHARLESWORTH 


Axpstract: National character must be distinguished from na- 
tional characteristics, and must be assessed over an adequate 
period of time. Also, the question must be faced as to whether 
political institutions shape national character more or less than 
they are shaped by it. The outstanding attributes of national 
character discernible in recent centuries are particularism, 
atomism, orderliness, otherworldliness, restraint, a sense of 
mission, kerrenvolkism, mysticism and humility, anthropocen- 
tricism, materialism, egalitarianism, traditionalism, logicism, 
empiricism, experimentalism, and resoluteness. But what of 
the future? It would appear that as we observe the passng of 
the bipolar political world and are confronted with the vocal 
‘independence of the Third World, there will be an intensifica- 
tion of particularism, both within and among separate coun- 
tries. Also, it appears that political loyalties will be based in- 
creasingly on hate rather than love, which is another reason 
why we should try to develop an effective world government. 
Also, the state as a concept and a political entity is fading. 
Governments are becoming more ephemeral, but they are real 
and comprehensible, whether they take on the form of a re- 
public, a one-man dictatorship, a sae ease | dictatorship, or a 
charismatic executive. 
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HE definition of “character” most 

pertinent to the articles in this 
volume, as provided by a standard dic- 
tionary, is “the sum of qualities or 
features by which a thing is distin- 
guished from others,’ or ‘essential 
peculiarity.” If we adhere to this defi- 
nition, which we are not bound to do, 
we would say that the character of 
personal religion is prostration and ad- 
oration, that of poetry is rhythm, of 
music is melody, of government is su- 
preme power, of the state is sovereignty, 
of a nation is cultural and ethnic 
homogeneity, and so on. 

Thus, nationhood is invested with a 
character, but it is difficult indeed to 
assign characters to each of more than 
a hundred nation-states. The best we 
can do is to identify attributes or 
qualities which distinguish particular 
states from most others, recognizing 
meanwhile that there are more’ resem- 
blances among them than differences. 


THe NATURE AND PROBLEMS 
or NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Also, we must distinguish between 
“character” and “characteristics.” We 
say, for example, that one of the char- 
acteristics .of the early government of 
the State of Georgia was unicameralism 
and of present European Communist 
governments the one-party system, 
whereas a conspicuous political char- 
acter of the British people is the quality 
of restraint, which is reflected in strong 
and continued constitutional guarantees 
of individual and minority rights. 

Another aspect of this subject relates 
to the passage of time and to historical 
perspective. We say that for the past 
one hundred years the United States 
and Great Britain have had stable po- 
litical systems, whereas Russia, China, 
Mexico, France, Germany, Italy, .and 
Vietnam have not had. But for cen- 
turies before their recent revolutions 


these countries were stable, whereas the 
United States and Great Britain had 
their political upheavals earlier. But 
since one must be arbitrary in the mat- 
ter of time-span, and set some kind of 
limit on the historical period being 
studied, it would appear that an anal- 
ysis of national political character 
should begin with the appearance of 
the Western nation-state, say about the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century, 
when the empire was crumbling and 
nations with reformed religions were 
breaking away from the control of 
popes. 

Also, we must be careful to follow 
the actuarial rule in ascribing political 
character to nations. That is, we must 
remember that most, but not all, Eng- 
lishmen endorse the principle of re- 
straint, and that there are an apprecia- 
ble number of Germans who have never 
favored the Führer Prinzip. 

Another precaution relates to literary 
and intuitive characterizations. Thus 
Heinrich Heine once sadly commented 
that the Frenchman loved liberty like 
a sweetheart, to whom he was deliri- 
ously committed at one time and with 
whom at another time he was passion- 
ately quarreling, and the Englishman 
loved liberty like a faithful and trusted 
wife, with whom he had an unexciting 
but dependable working arrangement, 
whereas the German loved liberty like 
an old grandmother, whom he made 
warm and comfortable by the stove but 
gave her no further attention. (There 
has been enough truth in this char- 
acterization to make it thought-worthy, 
but the generalization nevertheless ex- 
presses neither philosophy nor science.) 


INSTITUTIONS AND POLITICAL 
CHARACTER | 


Since national political character can 
be’ identified only through the use of 
the broadest generalizations, many per- 
sons hoot at the very idea. National 
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character, they argue, requires that peo- 
ple be recognized as being intrinsically 
different, but they are not intrinsically 
different. People are everywhere bas- 
ically the same, they say; the accidents 
of history and ecology alone appear to 
make the culture and institutions of 
simple people different from those of 
the “advanced” nations. 

But it is the beginning and not the 
mature scientist who is chary of making 
generalizations, and it is an amateur 
and dogmatic anthropologist indeed 
who cannot see basic differences be- 
tween a Dane and a Papuan. 

Basic differences in national political 
character may be classified as the ‘“‘phy- 
sics” of the situation or as its ‘“‘chemis- 
try.” Thus, we can examine a political 
culture to learn its structures, and the 
way different mechanical elements in- 
teract, or we can discover the latent and 
residual qualities of the people—their 
temperamental, psychological, emo- 
tional, and philosophical nature, which 
gives rise to the visible institutions. 
Needless to say, the second of these 
approaches is much more sophisticated 
than the first. 

This allows us to state the problem a 
little more boldly. Which comes first, 
political institutions or political charac- 
ter? Did a sense of fairness, and a 
desire to curtail prerogative, produce 
the English jury, or did the adoption by 
the English of the Frankish inquisitio, 
an instrument of prerogative, adduce 
a sense of fairness? We all recognize, 
of course, that all things are affected 
by the things they affect, but it is in- 
dubitable (or at least it is one of the 
subsumptions of this article) that it is 
easier to change government than to 
reconstitute national character. Hence 
it would seem to be our task first to 
discover and identify traits of national 
political character’ and second to cite 
political institutions and events to il- 
lustrate them. 


Mayor ATTRIBUTES OF 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


In my opinion, the outstanding at- 
tributes of national political character 
discernible in the 450-year period which 
began with the emergence of the modern 
nation-state are these: 

Particularism, or an intense preoccu- 
pation with the interests of the local 
political unit and a hatred of central 
authority. This was characteristic of 
Calhoun’s southern United States and 
of the emerging states under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. It is seriously 
interfering with the development of a 
number of new African states, and it 
impeded the political evolution of the 
German people. 

Atomism, or intense individualism, 
until the Great Depression, prevented 
the enactment of welfare measures in 
the United States and kept us well 
behind Germany, England, and the 
British Dominions. It also produced 
regressive taxation. It was abandoned 
by most Americans only when our po- 
litical and economic system nearly col- 
lapsed. The philosophic anarchists in 
the United States and the nihilistic 
anarchists, with German and Russian 
backgrounds, are examples of extreme 
versions of political atomism. These 
agitators proposed to ignore or destroy 
the state (respectively), because gov- 
ernment of any kind is essentially brut- 
alizing, and allow the people to form 
voluntary associations. But such views 
obviously cannot be incorporated into 
a national character. 

Orderliness, a preference for cer- 
tainty, efficiency, and purposeful in- 
dustry over experimentation, human 
dignity, and ideological confrontation. 
In this quality the Germans excel, for 
though they have never understood the 
subtleties of government, they have set 
up models of administration and ad- 
ministrative law. The Latin countries 
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are notably weak in this respect, despite 
the fact that it was administration, 
rather than law or military science, 
which held the great Roman Empire 
together. 

Otherworldliness, or an attitude of 
detachment, resignation, indifferentism, 
and preoccupation with goals which are 
not political, is most closely associated 
with countries which have a strong 
political attachment to the Roman 
Catholic Church, for example, South 
Ireland and Quebec. (This was, of 
course, much more pronounced and 
widespread during the Middle Ages.) 

Restraint was mentioned above as the 
element of character essential to what 
we call constitutionalism. It is also 
essential, in republican countries, to 
political stability. Thus, the chicanery 
which deprived Tilden of the American 
presidency after the election of 1876 
would have provoked disorder and 
bloodshed in most countries south of 
the Rio Grande. Restraint is a most 
valuable political trait, and it is regret- 
table that it is confined to nations with 
cultural origins in western Europe. It 
leads a precarious existence even there, 
being unstable east of the Rhine and 
south of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

A sense of mission is usually associ- 
ated with young nations or races, or 
races with a new drive or a challenging 
opportunity. Examples are the west- 
ward surge and the sense of manifest 
destiny in nineteenth-century United 
States, the German Drang nach Osten 
during the same period, the Japanese 
effort to create a co-prosperity sphere 
on the eastern mainland, and the Eng- 
lish White Man’s Burden. This na- 
tional fever usually brings about a 
strong patriotic feeling and an indiffer- 
ence toward political reform in the 
homeland. 

Herrenvolkism, or arrogant racism, 
is usually attributed to Germanic peo- 
ples, and is generated by a group of 


rope. 


dogmatic anthropologists and anthro- 
pogeographers who profess to see Indo- 
European and Western civilization as 
the achievement of Nordic strains which 
have invaded France and northern Italy 
and have dominated northwestern Eu- 
The political effects of this feel- 
ing are cruelty in colonial affairs, an 
emphasis on military expansion, and a 
neglect of the political, economic, and 
social welfare of the working classes 
at home. 

Mysticism and humility are not read- 
ily discerned these days, but they have 
played a part in the development of 
political thinking. The concept of na- 
tural law, which is deemed to be im- 
manent in the universe, and which may 
be discovered but not invented by man, 
is a denigration of the dignity and 
capacity of man, and is characteristic 
of peoples who are self-abnegating. 
Since some highly placed functionaries 
always appoint themselves to be the in- 
terpreters and invokers of natural law, 
an acceptance of the concept encourages 
the establishment and persistence. of au- 
thoritarian regimes. It is not surprising 
that submission to a mystical natural 
law is most prevalent in those countries 
which have an authoritarian religious 
establishment. 

Anthropocentricism, or disposition to 
take man as the measure of all social 
and political institutions, is usually 
found among people who enjoy a favor- 
able climate and a generous soil, and 
who live in a place where the topog- 
raphy and bodies of water are readily 
surmountable. This mastery of nature 
engenders a general confidence, and 
man is persuaded that all things are 
made for him. Even the deity, or the 
deities, are created in his image. This 
posture naturally demands that political 
institutions reflect the primacy of the 
average citizen. A good example of this 
condition was the American frontier, 
where most men lived by the axe, the 
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plow, and the rifle. It was there that 
American democracy was born. Other 
examples are ancient Greece and the 
British Isles. | 

Materialism, in the economic rather 
than philosophic sense, is a recent em- 
phasis in political institutions. Social- 
ism, capitalism, communism, physioc- 
ratism, and autarkism were evoked by 
the industrial revolution, and reflect 
man’s desire for physical comfort. All 
of these ideologies use the state to en- 
hance the economic effort; in capital- 
istic countries the government is used 
for tariffs, franchises, and other sub- 
sidies, and in collectivistic countries it 
is used directly to operate the economic 
system. In either case the economic 
system is primary and the government is 
adjectival. In all of the presently de- 
veloped countries, and in most of the 
developing countries, economic consid- 
erations shape the government more so 
than do military, intellectual, religious, 
artistic, and honorific influences. 

Egalitarianism occurs where there are 
no natural or artificial classes, as in 
Australia and New Zealand, and on the 
American frontier referred to above. It 
is not to be confused with anthropocen- 
tricism. All egalitarian governments 
are democratic, but not all democratic 
governments are egalitarian. 

Traditionalism, an attribute of some 
societies and subsocieties which ossifies 
religion, education, law, and industry, 
-has laid its hard and heavy hand on 
governments, too. It is defended by 
those who wish to avoid experimental- 
ism and its inevitable mistakes, and 
those who genuinely believe that most 
people, especially the common people, 
are upset by innovation. Needless to 
say, what was so firmly established be- 
fore the revolutions of 1689, 1789, 
1912, and 1917, in England, France, 
China, and Russia, has been repudiated 
almost everywhere. Traces of it may 
be noticed in South Africa, Rhodesia, 


Japan, and Arabia, but on the whole 
it is now as weak as it once was strong. 

Logicism, insofar as it relates to gov- 
ernment, is the disposition to start 
with some abstract, or first, principle, 
like the pursuit of liberty, or justice, 
and to proceed from there in a series of 
pertinent and implementing steps. It 
does not take into account the existing 
habits or predilections of the people, 
nor does it respect existing political in- 
stitutions. This attitude characterizes 
the way the French and Germans make 
their numerous and unrealistic consti- 
tutions. 

Empiricism is the attitude adopted 
by Englishmen and Americans when 
they make constitutions. They proceed 


‘from a presently working device to a 


slightly modified device. As the famous 
general said, “We start from here” 
(meaning where we happen to be at the 
time). It was wisely said of the framers 
of our Constitution that they “steered 
by the headlands and not by the stars.” 
There is an undeniable connection, of 
course, between the political experience 
and habits of Englishman and those of 
their immediate descendants in North 
America. 

Experimentalism is a trait character- 
izing peoples who avoid dogmas and 
assumed certainties, and who patiently 
and modestly use the system of trial 
and error. Such was the mood of 
the American New Deal, which ex- 
perimented with a series of recovery 
and reform measures, and repudiated 
the inflexible formulas of the Hoover- 
ites and the Socialists. The Labour 
party in Great Britain, despite its left- 
ist orientation, has been ready to ex- 
periment, especially in economic mat- 
ters, and reflects the similar disposition 
of a majority of the British people. In 
this connection it is worth remembering 
that the word “liberal” refers to an atti- 
tude of mind, a willingness to hear both 
sides and to reverse one’s position, 
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rather than to a specific program or to 
a party whose label begins with a 
capital L. We may say generally that 
nations with a genuinely liberal tradi- 
tion may be characterized as experi- 
mentalist. 

Resoluteness shows itself principally 
but not exclusively in times of crisis. 
We may say, for example, that the 
Romans demonstrated their greatness 
not so much by the conquest of Gaul 
as by their recovery after Cannae. 
Churchill’s “Some chicken! “Some 
neck! ” taunted the Germans—and the 
French—with Britain’s refusal to sur- 
render in the face of heavy and unre- 
lenting bombing. Resoluteness is also 
part of the character of Russia. Miser- 


able as her citizens have been reported ` 


to be, and however one-sided the odds 
are against them, they will not permit -a 
Napoleon or a Hitler to occupy their 
country. On the other hand, they could 
be indifferent about Tsushima, for the 
Sea of Japan was far away and national 
integrity was not at stake. Despite 
Germany’s military aggressiveness, she 
has not been resolute in defeat, nor 
have France and Italy. Resoluteness 
is not a purely military attribute, how- 
ever; English is not the world language 
because England has been a flibber- 
tigibbet, and Russia’s great land mass 
reflects an inner strength and constancy 
in her people. The United States is 
powerful also, but we do not know 
whether we are resolute; we nae had 
no great trials. 


TRENDS IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


So far in this essay we have said what 
national political character has been, 
but historical analysis is of little prac- 
tical value unless it is used to project 
likely developments. Hence we may 
ask: What is presently happening to 
national political character, and how 


religion. 


can we plausibly describe its next A a 


shapes and meanings? 

From a variety of evidence, which - 
cannot be adduced here in such brief 
compass, it would seem to me that we 
may expect these things: 

An intensification of particularism. 
We'see the passing of the bipolar politi- 
cal world, with Western and Communist 
leadership similarly unable to control 
their allies. Countries’ of the Third 
World are increasingly eager to thumb 
their noses at both Right and Left. - 
Wallooris fight Flemish over a language _ 
problem, in a country as small as Bel- 
gium. Another, similar, fight aligns 
Hindi speakers against those of the 
Tamil tongue. As this is written, 
300,000 Ibos are leaving the Moslem 
North of Nigeria, because they are sus- 
pected of being sympathetic to -the 
leaders of an army coup, and conse- 
quently are in everyday physical dan- 
ger. Factions are bringing about coups 
in countries as far apart as Indonesia, 
Brazil, and Algeria. ‘The Quebecians 
do not know whether they wish to re- 
main as part of Canada; they know 
only that they are unhappy. Middle 
East Arabs have declared their inde- 
pendence of United Nations procedures 
and will retaliate against Israel on their 
own. Many Negroes in the United 
States are repudiating the faith of their 
fathers and are embracing an alien 
‘Religious and political differ- 
ences have rent South Vietnam. France 
prepares to turn her back on a united 
western Europe. A gigantic purge is 
reported in China. 

No growing centripetal forces are dis- 
cernible at this time. Cultural and 
geographical fragmentation seems to 
become more pronounced, and loyalties 
are increasingly sectional rather than 
national. We may therefore anticipate 
little or no development of national 
political character until external forces 
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sbecome sufficiently menacing to per- 
‘suade particularistic elements to forget 
their differences and enter into national 


` or international unions. 


- mistrust or hatred of other countries. 


Political loyalties based on hate, not 
love. If one man loves his wife more 
fervently than does another man, he 
does not therefore hate other women 
more intensely. But love of one’s coun- 
try has always been associated with 
It 
appears that this negative base of pa- 
triotism is becoming more pronounced. 
Nations which have been allied because 
of a common Communist affiliation are 
now on the verge of war. . Parts of the 
same British dependency are now en- 
gaged in a dangerous military confron- 
tation. 
who twice in recent years have saved 
his country. Sukarno hates the British 
more than he does the Dutch. Nasser 
is reputed to be glad to have the Israeli 
problem, because the other Arab states 
will hate him less for hating Israel more. 
The test of patriotism in certain Ameri- 
can circles is the degree of vituperation 
visited upon Russia. Tribal hatreds in 
new African states are destroying their 
viability. ) 

Any knowledgeable reader can supply 
other examples. Why this recrudes- 
cence of ancient antipathies? It would 
appear that there are two complement- 


ary causes—(1) the breakup of large. 


empires and the. release of what were 
intrasystem hatreds, and (2) the exten- 
sive development of transportation and 
communication, since it is part of the 
perverseness of the present -human 
being that the more he knows about 
others the more he hates them. 

In any event, hatred as a part of 
national character is strong and be- 
coming stronger, which is an excellent 
reason why we should try to develop 
an effective world government. 

The declining state. Before World 
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De Gaulle hates Anglo-Saxons, © 


and Indonesia. 
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War I there was greater emphasis on 
the state and less on the government 
than has been the case since. In most 
places there was a titular head, rela- 
tively permanent, who represented the 
country, or the state, rather than the 
political administration. Also  impor- 
tant was a body of continuing and 
predictable law. Twenty years after 
World War JI the abstract concept 
of state is rarely mentioned, and na- 
tional political character is reflected in 
forms more readily visible than the 
generic “country” and the metaphysical 
“state.” 

What are the substitutes for the 
state? In semidictatorial countries, like 
France, Turkey, some of the Arab and 
black African republics, and Pakistan, 
a strong man is elected leader, and his 
character is the country’s political char- 
acter. In Communist countries the 
party is the overriding element, and the 
secretary or chairman of the party out- 
ranks the head of the state or the head 
of the government. In a number of 
other countries there are out-and-out 
dictators, as in Spain, South America, 
Even in democratic 
countries, like the United States, Great 
Britain, and West Germany, attention 
is riveted on the cabinet or the presi- 
dent and his coterie of legislative lead- 
ers; scarcely anyone discusses the state, 
and few people are able to conceive 
of it. 

Hence national political character is 
less stable than it was when the German 
metaphysicians were so busily writing 
about it and young American political 
scientists were trying to understand 
abstractions like the succession of state 
personality. 

And since national political character 
is so ephemeral today, and so dependent 
upon the vagaries of personal politics, 
it is becoming more and more difficult 
to make a definitive statement about it. 


The Sociology of National Character 


By Don MARTINDALE 


ABSTRACT: When pluralities interact in national collectivities 
they develop common suppositions, pursue conjoint objectives, 
and measure performance against similar ideas: they form, in 
short, national characters. Interest in national character de- 
veloped among Enlightenment thinkers prior to the great na- 
tional revolutions. Montesquieu even speculated about the 

‘role of various physical and social factors in their formation. 
Following the national revolutions, national character ‘acquired 
metaphysical status. It was used to promote nationalism in 
areas still largely outside the emerging complex and to consoli- 
date and buttress the national communities already formed. 
Conceived as the inherent spirit or genius of a people, national 
character was often speculated to be biological in origin and 
conceived as the primary agency of historical change as in 
Hegel’s theory of social-historical development. Despite soci- 
ology’s origin as a collectivistic social philosophy, its founders 
were too concerned with progress and the regeneration of hu- 
manity to pay much attention to national character. Later 
schools, particularly conflict theory and social behaviorism, 
proved more receptive to the idea. Since national character 
refers to properties that pluralities display in national com- 
munities, the sociology of national character has potential sig- 
nificance for anyone dealing with the conflict situations of our 
age: national uprisings, the formation of international blocs, 
and cold and hot wars in which nation-states are the ultimate 
antagonists. 
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IKE an impressionist painting, na- 
tional character appears when a 
body of countrymen are viewed from 
an appropriate distance. If one ob- 
serves a population from a great dis- 
tance its members may be identifiable 
only as Western or Latin-American or 
Oriental. If one approaches individuals 
closely, they appeal as social types 
(as hypocrites, ingenues, bureaucrats, 
courtesans, politicians, rakes, diplomats, 
buffoons, hypochondriacs, sages, misers, 
roués, pickpockets). If one approaches 
closer still, all the blazing richness of 
the unique individual comes into focus, 
blurring all else. 

However, assume an “intermediate” 
distance from a group of countrymen, 
and common features they display as 
nationals appear once more. And they 
may be seen performing all the uni- 
versal activities of men (making love, 
confronting or fleeing their enemies, 
persisting or yielding in crisis, consort- 
ing with courtesans, entering homosex- 
ual liaisons, grieving their losses, cele- 
brating their victories, reserving or dis- 
pensing counsel, breaking or keeping 
faith) in a manner which stamps them 
as members of a special subgroup of 
human kind. And one must face the 
methodological problems presented by 
that selective perception figuratively de- 
scribed as “viewing them from an inter- 
mediate distance.’* One must also 
face the theoretical problem of recon- 
ciling the uniqueness of the individual 
with the simultaneous fact that he may 


1 That is, seeing them collectively as if from 
the outside. National character, in fact, often 
appears more clearly to an outside observer 
than to a member of the given national 
group. Excellent illustrations are found in 
the symposium As Others See Us, edited by 
Franz M. Joseph (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1959). Foreign observers 
from many different countries displayed quite 
remarkable convergence in their judgments of 
American characteristics despite the fact that 
they were made from different national back- 
grounds, 


also belong to social and national types 
and is, in some respects, not unique 
at all. 

A rich heritage of notions and 
observations on national character is 
available to social scientists. 


PREREVOLUTION CONCEPTIONS 


During the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, beneath the compara- 
tively calm surface of European society, 
the currents of change were stirring. 
The emerging national states were still 
largely the private properties of the 
monarchs. But each step in the forma- 
tion of the state required a weakening 
of traditional institutions. Ideologically 
this weakening of traditional institu- 
tions took the form of counterposing 
the claims of “reason” to those of 
“custom.” Traditional society was 
being adjudged by the rationalistic so- 
cial philosopher in terms of its suita- 
bility to a presumed universal human 
nature. However, though the rational- 
ists assumed that human nature was 
universally the same, they were forced 
to admit that, in fact, it presented a 
most variable mien from place to place. 
Montesquieu attributed this to unique 
combinations of focal circumstances op- 
erating on universal human nature. 


Mankind are influenced by various causes: 
by the climate, by the religion, by the 
laws, by the maxims of government, by 
precedents, morals, and customs; whence 
is formed a general spirit of nations. In 
proportion as, in every country, any one of 
these causes acts with more force, the 
others in the same degree are weakened. 
Nature and the climate rule almost alone 
over the savages; customs govern the 
Chinese; the laws tyrannize in Japan; 
morals had formerly all their influence at 
Sparta; maxims of government, and the 
ancient simplicity of manners, once pre- 
vailed at Rome.? 


2 Baron de Montesquieu, The Spirit of the 
Laws, trans. Thomas Nugent (New York: 
Hafner, 1949), pp. 293-294. 
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The social-psychological peculiarities 
of men of different groups intrigued 
Montesquieu. Like the French, he 
thought the Ancient Athenians mingled 
gaiety with business. The Spartans 
were a somber lot. Susceptibility to 
change, he observed, is a variable. 
More communicative people change 
their habits more easily than uncommu- 
nicative people. Special categories or 
groupings of persons in a society may 
have a major influence on the whole. 
Women, for example, spoil manners and 
form taste, shifting the emphasis from 
custom to fashion in the affairs of a 
society. Dominant psychological traits 
may lie at the basis of institutional 
trends: vanity leads to developments in 
industry, the theaters, fashions, politics, 
and taste; pride is usually correlated 
with laziness, poverty, and neglect of 
everything, and inclines a group toward 
stagnation. The French, he thought, 
illustrate the role played by vanity; 
the Spaniards that played by pride. 
As men respond to differential situa- 
tions “the characters of the. several 
nations are formed of virtues and vices, 
of good and bad qualities. From the 
happy mixture of these, great advan- 
tages result, and frequently where it 
would be least expected; there are 
others whence great evils arise—evils 
which one would not suspect.” ® 

Montesquieu drew his examples from 
a variety of community types: tribes, 
peasant villages, city states, imperial 
cities, and nations of contemporary 
type. He did not inquire whether these 
different communities had similar or 
different effects on the character of 
peoples. His arguments were illustra- 
tive rather than analytical and system- 
atic. His list of factors relevant to the 
development of national characteristics 
was untidy, including such things as 
climate which contemporary social sci- 
entists play down and excluding or 


8 Ibid., p. 296. 


slighting others which they isolate as 
important. But he never reified na- 
tional character, and he brought to- 
gether many of the materials which 
contemporary students still find to be 
relevant. 


POSTREVOLUTION CONCEPTIONS 
The national revolutions brought a 


new integration of social power. On 
the French Revolution, Tocqueville 
commented: i 


Beneath the seemingly chaotic surface 
there was developing a vast, highly cen- 
tralized power which attracted to itself and 
welded into an organic whole all the 
elements of authority and influence that 
hitherto had been dispersed among a crowd 
of lesser, uncoordinated powers .. . 
Never since the fall of the Roman Empire 
had the world seen a government so highly 
centralized.4 


Similar observations hold for other na- 
tional revolutions. 

These revolutions had important ef- 
fects on the concept of national char- 
acter, which was pressed into the ser- 
vice of nationalism: it helped to ra- 
tionalize national uprisings where they 
were not as yet recognized; it legiti- 
mized new integrations of power in 
countries where the national revolutions 
had succeeded. 

In the service of nationalistic ob- 
jectives, national characteristics. were 
reified and visualized as the mainspring 
of social-historical change. The post- 
revolution concept of national character 
was expressed by Hegel as follows: 


In the history of the world, the Jndividuals 
we have to do with are Peoples; Totalities 
that are States .... The general principle 
which manifests itself and becomes an 
object of consciousness in the State... 
is the whole of that cycle of phenomena 
which constitute the culture of a nation. 


4 Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Regime and 
the French Revolution, trans. Stuart Gilbert 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 8-9. 
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But the definite substance that receives the 
form of universality, and exists in that 
concrete reality which is the State— is the 
Spirit of the People itself. The actual 
State is animated by this spirit, in all its 
particular affairs—its Wars, Institutions, 
etc." 


The Spirit of the People also represents 
whatever is genuine in the individual 
person; it is his essential nature. Maor- 
ality, Hegel insisted, is the identity of 
the subjective with the universal will. 

The reification of national character 
increased its ideological value in pro- 
grams and policies of national aggrand- 
izement. However, it also had impor- 
tant empirical consequences for the so- 
cial sciences. Their belief in the exis- 
tence of “folk spirits” and “people’s 
genius” led many scholars to launch 
intensive studies of language, folklore, 
literature, law, and the like. Brilliant 
insights were won into group psychol- 
ogy, culture, and various social institu- 
tions. What had in the prerevolution 
period been largely haphazard and 
pragmatic, was now enriched by sys- 
tematic investigation and a refinement 
of methods. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ORIENTATIONS 
To NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Sociology arose as a form of nine- 
teenth-century collectivism closely akin 
to those traditions bearing the reified 
concepts of “group minds” and “folk 
spirits.” ° However, the early sociolo- 
gists were largely indifferent to the 
problem of national character. Later, 
when various theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems led to the’ emergence 
of a variety of social theories, the 
proponents of some of these positions 


5G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of His- 
tory, trans. J. Sibree (New York: Wiley, 
1944), pp. 14, 50. 

6 Don Martindale, The Nature and Types 
of Sociological Theory (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960), pp. 53 ff. 


showed considerable interest in national 
characteristics. 

There have been a number of classifi- 
cations of sociological theories.” If one 
takes as a basis for classification the 
general assumption of the theories 
about the nature of social reality, theor- 
ies can be divided into two major types: 
those reasoning from the presumed 
primacy of the large complexes of social 
interaction (holism) and those reason- 
ing from the presumed primacy of some 
unit factor such as social action, social 
relation, social form (elementarism). 
However, one may also subdivide social 
theories in terms of their reliance on 
methodological models derived from the 
physical sciences (positivism) in con- 
trast to those relying on models of 
procedure derived from the humanistic 
disciplines (nonpositivism). One may 
then trap the various types of theories 
in terms of a cross-tabulation of general 
theoretical and methodological proced- 
ure. Historically, the major forms of 
social theory appeared in the sequence: 
positivistic organicism, conflict sociol- 
ogy, sociological formalism, social be- 
haviorism, and functionalism, These 
theories have been unequally receptive 
to the concept of national character. 

While the positivistic organicists held 
a point of view similar to those which 
were bearers of reified concepts of group 
mind, folk spirit, people’s genius, and 
the like, the early sociologists were 
under the spell of progress evolution- 
ism and the ideal of the reconstruction 
of humanity. By the time later forms 
of holism developed interests that 
pointed toward national character, the 
positivistic impulse in sociology had be- 
gun to bring these types of reifications 
into question. 

The conflict theorists also approached 
social life from the standpoint of the 

T For a recent review, see Pitirim A. Sorokin, 


Sociological Theories of Today (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 8 ff. 
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TABLE—Major HISTORICAL Types oF SOCIAL THEORY 


at 


MODEL OF METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURE 


Positivistic 


Positivistic organicism 





Non-Positivistic 


Some forms of functionalism — 


Social formalism 


Theo Holism Conflict theory 
ae A Some forms of functionalism 
base 
Elementarism Social behaviorism 
-whole. However, they were impressed 


not by its harmony, but by its tensions. 
It almost always split into warring fac- 
tions. This notion automatically thrust 
into the foreground of interest the 
properties displayed by individuals 
when they confront one another in op- 
posed groups. The conflict theorist 
thus automatically tended to that selec- 
tive point of view of the traits indi- 
viduals display as members of groups 
which was earlier described as appear- 
ing at an “intermediate distance.” 
Walter Bagehot, for example, observed 
that one of the primary effects of bind- 
ing men into communities (polities) 
was to impress on them “a certain set 
of common images” and a “national 
character.” 3 

While qualities are slowly added to 
or subtracted from a given national 
character, it tends to be most durable. 
“The English character was much the 
same in many great respects in Chauc- 
er’s time as it was in Elizabeth’s time 
or Anne’s time, or as it is now.” ? 
Bagehot speculated that a national 
character arises by the actions of stra- 
tegically placed men which strike the 
fancy of those around them and become 
models for all, dominating all but the 
strongest minds of a group. Meanwhile 
the principle of “use and disuse” is 
quietly at work weakening and drop- 
ping the claims on behavior of what 

8 Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics 


(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), p. 32. 
9 Ibid., p. 34. 


is not used and strengthening what is 
used. Such procésses also form new 
national] characters out of the old. The 
Anglo-Saxon lethargy of the English is 
soon modified in North America and 
Australia, where the frontier favors 
eager restlessness and high-strung ner- 
vous organization. ‘The innate ten- 
dency of the human mind to become 
like what is around it has effected 
much; a sluggish Englishman will often 
catch the eager American look in a few 
years; an Irishman or even a German 
will catch it, too, even in all English 
particulars.” 2°. 

As illustrated by Bagehot, the em- 
phasis on group conflicts inclined theo- 
rists to focus attention on the properties 
men acquire as members of groups in 
confrontation and hence on national 
character. 

The two major elementaristic schools 
of social theory were unequally recep- 
tive to the concept of “national char- 
acter.” The formalists not only re- 
jected all reifications but proposed the 
study of social forms in abstraction 
from their content. National character 
and its problems were set aside. The 
social behaviorists, on the other hand, 
in seeing all complex interactions to be 
a product of individuals and their ac- 
tions, automatically were concerned 
with various shared and common char- 
acteristics that pluralities may acquire. 
Hence one may find in the works of 


10 Ibid., p. 39. 
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some social behaviorists a concept of 
national character somewhat similar to 
that of Montesquieu. 

In his various analyses of aspects of 
American social life, Thorstein Veblen, 
for example, tends to trace the behavior 
of pluralities back to the role of busi- 
ness, which he thought supplied the 
dominant model of behavior in most 
diverse spheres.** Or, again, in Max 
Weber’s analyses national traits were 
often traced back to the behavioral 
model supplied by strategic social strata 
as in his “The Junkers and German 
National Character.” 


TOWARD A SOCIOLOGY OF 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Despite repeated approaches, a soci- 
ology of national character remains to 
be developed. If sociologists are to 
address themselves to the critical prob- 
lems of our age, it is unavoidable. 
The suppositions that they bring to the 
task are clear. 

Sociologists locate the peculiarity of 
man’s social and individual life in his 
capacities for learning and invention, 
which expanded as the instinctive pre- 
determination of behavior declined. In- 
dividually and socially, man’s fate lies 
to an extensive degree in his own hands. 
Moreover, groups cannot simply be 
visualized as opposed to individuals. 
Group actions are always individual ac- 
tions, and when individuals experience 


11 See, for example, Thorstein Veblen, The 
Higher Learning in America (New York: 
Sagamore Press, 1957). 

12 Max Weber, From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology, trans. Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958), pp. 386-395. 


themselves as in tensions with groups 
this tension in some measure may be of 
one as opposed to another part of their 
own activities. Moreover, while indi- 
viduality is sacrificed to groups, there 
are forms of self-realization possible 
only in and through groups. 

National characteristics are a cate- 
gory of traits that individuals come to 
display in national groups. Their im- 
portance derives from the place of the 
nation in the contemporary world. 
Though the old heartland of national- 
ism, western Europe, may possibly be 


collapsing into a transnational commu- 


nity, nationalism has never been more 
world-wide. Former colonial areas are 
aflame with its passions; minorities 
everywhere tend to cast their aspira- 
tions in national form. The course of 
the great national confrontations rests 
in large measure on the properties that 
individuals see in themselves and in 
other nationals. The fact that the 
traits which members of one group 
assign to another tend to harden into 
stereotypes does not render the notion 
of national character unimportant. The 
stereotypes are themselves bases for ac- 
tion which may have a formative in- 
fluence on national characteristics. 
Their studies of the forms of social 
life and of the ever changing ratios of 
individuality to collectivity in groups, 
institutions, and communities of most 
varied types provide sociologists with 
rich resources to bring to bear on the 
problems of national character. Soci- 
ologists could, potentially, contribute 
much to the understanding of national- 
ism, the parochialism of our age, and 
the traits men display as they confront 
one another across national boundaries. 


Some Questions about the Study of American 
Character in the Twentieth Century 


By Dav RIESMAN 


ABSTRACT: Studies of national character are affected by in- 
 tellectual fashions and work requirements and by lay stereo- 
types and assumptions. Although scientific criticisms have 
been leveled at the ambiguity of the national character con- 
cept, something would be lost if this area of inquiry were 
abandoned altogether. Work on American character has re- 
mained fragmentary. Some psychoanalytically oriented stud- 
ies assumed that national character was formed in early child- 
hood, but later studies emphasized the effect of class and ethnic 
differences on child-rearing. Other studies have focused on 
adjustments of immigrants and travelers to America and ad- 
justments of Americans abroad. Significant differences be- 
tween America and other societies can be observed in expecta- 
tions placed upon the sexes‘ and in ethnic, religious, and social 
characteristics. Economic factors, the mass media, and edu- 
cation are important in influencing American national charac- 
ter. Resistance to prevailing national styles exists, but the 
important thing to note is the extent to which resisters re- 
semble purveyors and adopters of these styles. Behavior, pro- 
claimed values, and the voiceless provide only inferential clues. 
The Lonely Crowd’s hypothesis (1950) was that above-sub- 
sistence Americans’ goals were changing from the quest for 
power to the pursuit of resonance with relevant others. To- 
day, other changes might seem salient. National character 
affects national conduct and vice-versa. Yet political action 
by an elite minority may shape development conditions for 
large populations, and hence national character. Given the 
- variety of character types in our society, their interaction, and 
the strains and pressures on them, possibilities for future de- 
velopment are wide, though not unlimited, and, with present’ 
knowledge, we know little of what these limits are—Ed. 
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HE importance attached to studies 
of national character has fluctuated 
with intellectual fashions and also in 
terms of the requirements of applied 
work. It is a field inevitably “con- 
taminated” by lay stereotypes about 


groups and nations—and by the scien- ` 


tific effort to get away from these, 1f not 
to deny their relevance completely. 
Easy assumptions of the fixity of na- 
tional character contradict the evidence 
of human plasticity provided by studies 
of acculturation, and the history of 
societies such as the English or Swedish 
reminds us that peoples now well known 
for stability and law-abidingness were 
in the eighteenth century a. valiantly 
disorderly people” The confluence 
of psychoanalytic and anthropological 
perspectives on nonliterate peoples such 
as the Dobuans or the Alorese encour- 
„aged the attempt to link everything in 
a given society to everything else, so 
that even dissidence could be made part 
of the cultural character, and mythol- 


ogy, child-rearing, lovemaking, and war-. 


making could all be embraced. But 
when, during and after the Second 
World War, holistic analyses were. at- 
tempted of enemies, allies, and our- 
selves, the difficulties soon became ap- 
parent. In ethnocentric and partisan 
hands, such approaches could become 
contaminated by chauvinistic propa- 
ganda, and scholars began to question 
whether a modern highly differentiated 
society could be treated as if it were an 
isolated tribe on an island. Cross- 
cultural work on ‘‘Westernization” and 
modernization presented the question 
whether nations were the appropriate 
boundaries for comparing group or so- 
cial character. And empirical questions 
began to be raised as to the concept of 
character itself: How was it to be dis- 
tinguished from values, from behavior, 

1 See, for example, Geoffrey Gorer, Explor- 


ing English Character (New York: Criterion 
Books, 1955). i 


and from specific traits? Clarification 
of such issues as these aimed to make 
work in this area less impressionistic 


while retaining its interdisciplinary 
flavor? It is little wonder that, as 


their own methodological finesse in- 
creased, and as psychoanalysis began to 
lose its avant-garde quality, anthro- 
pologists were inclined to turn to less 
holistic topics, 

Yet something would be lost if the 
area of inquiry signified by “national 
character” were abandoned because of 
the criticisms which our scientific sup- 
eregos can bring against its more am- 
biguous uses. As the influence of Erik 
H. Erikson’s work suggests, the psycho- 
analytic impetus has not exhausted its 
utility and is now being extended to 
the understanding of new and develop- 
ing countries.® 

Despite such reassurances, work on 
American national character has always 
seemed to me at best fragmentary and 
footloose. With its mixture of ethnic 


2The most important critique is that of 
Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. Levinson, “Na- 
tional Character: The Study of Modal Per- 
sonality and Sociocultural Systems,” in Gard- 
ner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. II (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954), pp. 977-1020. Cf. also A. R. 
Lindesmith and Anselm Strauss, “A Critique 
of Culture-Personality Writings,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 15 (1950), pp. 
587-600. A bibliography both of studies of 
American character and of criticisms appears 
in Michael McGiffert, “Selected Writings on 
American National Character,” in The Char- 
acter of Americans: A Book of Readings 
(Homewood, H: Dorsey Press, 1964), pp. 
361-377, 

3 Cf, Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and So- 
ciety (Ist ed, New York: W. W. Norton, 
1950; 2nd ed., 1963). See also the essay on 
Mexican national character by Michael Mac- 
coby in this issue of Tue Awwnats, reflecting, 
among other intellectual currents, the work 
of Erich Fromm on the concept of social 
character. Cf. also Yehudi A. Cohen, Social 
Structure and Personality: A Casebook (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), for 
illustrations of the directions in which con- 
temporary scholars are working. 
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groups, regional differences, and other 
overlapping stratifications, ‘search for 
the American character is bound to in- 


clude too much or leave out too much. 


I am in no position to answer the 
questions as to definition and method 
raised by the Inkeles-Levinson essay. 
Instead, I shall once again be unsys- 
tematic, at best suggestive, through 
raising questions about variations by 
sex, by social class, by age group, and 
by generation that must be taken ac- 
count of if one is to talk about con- 
temporary American character.* As In- 
keles and Levinson point out, a frac- 
tionated society may not possess a modal 
character covering any substantial seg- 
ment of the population; correspond- 
ingly, we shall be talking about a con- 
struct or fiction—American national 
character-—-which has not been conclus- 
ively demonstrated to exist. 


THE “NEED” FOR GROUP OR 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


The fact that the great majority of 


Americans can respond to the same - 


signals and share similar attitudes and 
values does not demonstrate that the 
underlying dynamics of character struc- 
ture are similarly shared. Uniformity 
of behavior does not in principle require 
uniformity of socialization and inter- 
nalization. Perhaps, in a society gov- 
erned by natural stringencies (such as 
scarce water supply, discussed by Karl 
A. Wittfogel in Oriental Despotism), 
there can be little leeway for idiosyn- 
cratic impulse, and the group cannot 
take a chance that an individual can 
respond intelligently and without char- 
‘acterological precoding to what is im- 
manently demanded. But why cannot 

4 For an earlier attempt see David Riesman, 
“The Study of National Character: Some 
Observations on the American Case,” Harvard 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 13 (1959), pp. 520-524; 
reprinted in Abundance for What? and Other 


Essays (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1964). 


our own more affluent society relinquish 
its “despotism” over character, as Nor- 
man O. Brown and Herbert Marcuse 
have, in effect, argued might be possible? 
I do not myself assume that there exists 
a basic human nature, potentially be- 
nign, which needs only to be liberated. 
But the, perhaps characteristic, fear of 
being fenced in may lead many Ameri- 
cans to overemphasize the despotism of 
socialization and to understate our need 
for a common language, internalized in 
our character structure, which allows us 
to communicate, to express ourselves to 
others, and to be creative in culturally 
recognizable terms. The very emphasis 
on individualism is only possible in a 
society which trains its members for 
self-reliance and builds this ability and 
its appreciation into character struc- 
ture. Erich Fromm sees the social 
character as arising, even in a complex 
and differentiated society; from the so- 
cial imperative that individuals drive 
themselves to respond to the tasks of 
that society as if they wanted to do or 
could not help doing what in fact they 
had to do.® 


FIXATION VERSUS FLEXIBILITY 


In some earlier psychoanalytic stud- 
ies, national character was thought to be 
formed in the very earliest months and 
years of childhood. Thus, bottle feéd- 
ing was sometimes claimed to be creat- 
ing a mechanically minded or imper- 
sonally oriented American character. 
At best such linkages are marginal: a 


5 Cf. Clifford Geertz, “The Impact of the 
Concept of Culture on the Concept of Man,” 
in John R. Platt (ed.), New Views of the 
Nature of Man (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1965), pp. 93-118. 

6 Cf, Erich Fromm, “Individual and Social 
Origins of Neurosis,” American Sociological 
Review, IX (1944), p. 380; reprinted in 
Personality and Nature, Society and Culture, 
ed. Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry Murray 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948); also 
Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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mother could convey warmth in spite of 
the bottle and frigidity in spite of the 
- breast. Moreover, such work assumed 
that the norms of the middle class 
had hegemony throughout the country, 
whereas it soon became clear that there 
were very great differences in terms 
both of class and ethnicity.” Further- 
more, while early childhood training 
may orient some American children 
toward achievement and toward adapta- 
tion, partial resocialization as they pass 
through stages and enter new settings Is 
an evident capacity of millions of Amer- 
icans. Paradoxically, while psychoan- 
alysis has tended to emphasize the 
overwhelming importance of the early 
childhood years, it has been taken up 
by Americans seeking redemption from 
those years as by the people of no other 
nation: the United States is a second- 
chance country for character as well as 
for fortune. 


Wuat Is AMERICAN ABOUT AMERICA? 


This apparent fluidity is one of the 
aspects of American society that strikes 
many visitors. Their reactions would 
seem to be one approach to the question 
of American distinctiveness—although 
again one cannot infer characterological 
distinctiveness from behavior as such. 
Thus, non-American critics have often 
commented on apparent uniformity of 
motive and outlook premised on the 
similarity of suburbs, superhighways, 


T Cf. Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization 
and Social Class Through Time and Space,” 
in E. E. Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb, and 
E. L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social 
Psychology, (3rd ed.; New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1958). However, the in- 
teresting study by Daniel Miller and G. E. 
Swanson, The Changing American Parent (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958), while sug- 
gesting that parental origin and occupation 
does influence the childhood training and 
presumptive destiny of the young, also suggests 
that the differences within a single American 
city are not very great. 


and supermarkets. We can perhaps get 
farther if we ask what immigrants 
rather than visitors experience when 
they try to come to terms with Ameri- 
can life. Margaret Mead has argued 
that, in effect, all Americans are virtual 
immigrants, deferring to their more 
“American” offspring and anxious lest 
they not be American enough. Ob- 
viously, not all immigrant groups have 
faced similar pressures or responded to 
them in the same way. The Nisei 
encountered middle-class Americans in 
such a way as to permit retention of 
some basic Japanese values beneath an 
apparent conformity, while the encount- 
ers, for example, of Southern-born Ne- 
groes with Northern whites (in a way, 
like the earlier encounters of Polish 1m- 
migrants) were often more catastroph- 
ic.? However, what is specifically 
American, if anything, may be more 
evident in the experience of those Amer- 
icans who not only travel abroad, but 
try to immerse themselves in an alien 
culture. For example, seeking to pre- 
pare Foreign Service officers for over- 
seas confrontations, the anthropologist, 
Edward Hall, at the Foreign Service 
Institute, asked them such questions 
as: “How long is just a minute?” alert- 
ing them to the potentially disagreeable 
consequences of imposing American 
time-expectations on, say, Syria or 
Peru.?° More striking still has been 


8 Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder 
Dry: An Anthropologist Looks at America 
(New York: William Morrow, 1943). 

9On the Japanese-Americans see the brilli- 
ant account by William Caudill, “Japanese- 
American Personality and Acculturation,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 45 
(1952), pp. 3-102; on Negro-Americans see, 
for example, Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ov- 
esey, The Mark of Oppression: Explorations 
in the Personality of the American Negro 
(Gloucester, Mass.: Smith, Peter, 1951). 

10 Cf, Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959), and 
The Hidden Dimension (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1966). 
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the overseas experience of young col- 
lege-educated Americans in the Peace 
Corps and like ventures who have re- 
garded themselves as almost “un-Amer- 
ican” in their rejection of material 
greed, of vulgar ethnocentricism, and, 
in general, of many of the tastes, pur- 
suits, and styles of the middle-brow mid- 
dle-aged Americans. In the training pro- 
grams where I have encountered them, 
for example, many Volunteers have as- 
sumed that they could readily adapt 
to work with host-country nationals if 
the latter were sufficiently underprivi- 
leged, since what was “really” human 
would unite them underneath the sham 
societal forms. Their real culture shock 
came at their discovery of how “Ameri- 
can” they were in spite of themselves, 
being imbued with egalitarianism, activ- 
ism (or at least nonfatalism), candor, 
and impatience.™* 

The orientation toward achievement 
of these young Americans, which, in 
some cases, they discovered only over- 
seas, does not, of course, mark them as 
distinctively American but as a member 
of one of the cultures that have under- 
gone modernization. And even their 
specifically egalitarian outlook is also 
found in some parts of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, although in 
each case with shadings of difference 
which have been only marginally ex- 
plored? Thus, I think it likely that 


12 The first Director of the Peace Corps 
program in the Philippines has described just 
such experience as a way of delineating Ameri- 
can character. Cf. Lawrence H. Fuchs, “Those 
Peculiar Americans’: The Peace Corps and 
American National Character. (New York: 
Meredith, 1967). Cf. also Robert B. Tex- 
tor (ed.), Cultural Frontiers of the Peace 
Corps (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966). 

12 Cf, Seymour Martin Lipset, The First 
New Nation (New York: Basic Books, 1964); 
David McClelland, The Achieving Society 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1963). David 
P. Ausubel, The Fern and the Tiki (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965), describes 
New Zealand national character from the 


comparison of the overseas experience 
of English-speaking Canadians and Prot- 
estant Americans would show some con- 
siderable differences when faced, for 
example, with a hierarchical and au- 
thoritarian society in Asia or Latin 
America. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


In all these comparisons, whether we 
emphasize differences or similarities de- 
pends on what we are interested in. 
We can speak of national character as 
the dominant mode or filter of experi- 
ence and then see the two sexes and 
social class or ethnic groupings as varia- 
tions; or, depending on the particular 
problem that interests us, we can work 
the other way around and see the differ- 
ences among groups as primary and 
their way of experiencing or interpret- 
ing the national culture as principally 
determined rather than determining. 

One important difference, for in- 
stance, between Americans and Austral- 
ians lies in the expectations. placed on 
the two sexes. American women are 
given a somewhat greater opportunity 
for expressiveness, and yet from in- 
fancy on, men are supposed to exercise 
more authority and take up more 
room.?® In Spanish America the term 
machismo designates efforts of a man 
to appear manly in the approved ways, 
often caricaturing himself in the proc- 
ess. We have no comparable term in 
the United States, but we have some- 


vantage point of an American psychologist on 
a Fulbright year; his reactions say a good deal 
about some very important differences be- 
tween New Zealand egalitarianism and that of 
the United States. 

13 The historian David M. Potter has amus- 
ingly argued that most writing on American 
national character deals only with males. 
Cf. David M. Potter, “American Women and 
the American Character,” Stetson University 
Bulletin, Vol. LXU (January 1962), p. 122. 
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what comparable behavior. Boys must 
disentangle themselves in childhood and 
adolescence both from their mothers 
and from female authorities of the ele- 
mentary school, sometimes defying all 
adult-imposed restraints and rejecting 
' school itself as a place for girls and 
sissies.** In contrast, while American 
women strike visitors as extremely inde- 
pendent and even domineering, they 
are, nevertheless, expected to be more 
receptive and somewhat more compliant 
than men.®> But the different behavior 
of the two sexes is not conclusive evi- 
dence of characterological difference, 
for behavior is at best obliquely linked 
with character structure, and the social 
definitions of sex role are not invariably 
internalized. Furthermore, as is evi- 
dent, the differences between men and 
women, like others discussed in this 
essay, are overlapping: one can find 
women who behave assertively and men 
who behave compliantly; hence, these 
modal distinctions between groups are 
not decisive for particular individuals. 
Yet it seems reasonable to suppose 
that national character shapes the in- 
terpretation individuals give to the sex- 
ual polarities. Sex in the United States, 
like other statuses, often seems as much 
achieved as ascribed, so that neither 
men nor women can assume that their 
sex role is biologically given but rather 
that it must be “proved” in conduct and 
feeling against the torments of inner 
anxiety and outer peer-group judgment. 

14 Cf. for a recent discussion, Jackson Toby, 
“Violence and the Masculine Ideal: Some 
Qualitative Data,” in THe Anwats (March 
1966), Vol. 364, pp. 19-27, and references 
there given. Cf. Michael Maccoby, The Game 
Attitude, Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Social Relations, Harvard University, 1960, 
for discussion ‘of sex differences vis-a-vis 
school and the consequences for cognitive and 
emotional development. 

15 Cf. articles by Erik Erikson, David Mc- 
Clelland, and Alice Rossi in Robert J. Lifton 


(ed.), The Woman in America (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965). 


ETHNIC AND SOCIAL-CLASS 
DIFFERENCES 


One reason why American girls even 
in the upper class are anxious about 
their femininity is that aristocratic 
status gives little or no protection against 
democratic norms. In Asian countries 
where the greater majority of women 
have been kept in quasi-feudal bondage, 
upper-class women may have consider- 
ably greater freedom—to serve in the 
government, for example—than Ameri- 
can women. Membership in the elite 
matters more than belonging to the 
less-prized sex. However, the degree 
to which boys in the United States 
must assert their masculinity varies by 
social class.** Correspondingly, at the 
very bottom of society one can find 
matriarchs as family heads without 
whom everything would go to pieces 
and on whom the men are extremely 
dependent.** 

As has often been noted, efforts to 
apply European systems of social-class 
stratification to the American scene 
have led to consider:ble distortion, 
since ethnicity has, in effect, taken 
the place of class. Lloyd Warner and 
others have pointed to parallel hierarch- 
ies among the different ethnic groups, 
at least in our Eastern Seaboard cities.18 

16 Cf., for example, the article by Jackson 
Toby cited in footnote 14 above; also Lee 
Rainwater, And the Poor Get Children (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1960); Lewis Yab- 
lonsky, The Violent Gang (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962). 

17 Cf. Michael Maccoby, “On Mexican Na- 
tional Character” in this issue. Arguably, 
a “culture of poverty” exists where peasants 
—including Southern Negroes—have come into 
transitional urban settings into which the 
“national” character intrudes with very un- 
even force. 

18 For discussion of the tenacity of ethnic- 
religious heritage, cf. Nathan Glazer and Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan, Beyond The Melting 
Pot: The Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Ital- 


ians, and Irish of New York City (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1963). 
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Religion interacts with ethnicity, so that 
to be an Irish or German Protestant 
may make for quicker assimilation to 
national upper middle-class norms than 
might be the case for Catholics.79 
These differences are, in turn, of varia- 
ble weight depending on the size of the 
group in a particular community, in 
other words, on whether it is able to 
create a fairly encompassing environ- 
ment for its members. Region makes 
a difference, too; thus, an Italian in 
Rhode Island may hail from a Sicilian 
village while an Italian in San Francisco 
came from Providence or Brooklyn 
along with everybody else and as early 
as almost everybody else. 

There are a great many more poor 
whites in the United States than poor 
Negroes, although, because of their 
greater visibility and concentration, the 
latter come more and more to be taken 
as the modal poor. They live neither 
on an Indian reservation nor in the 
self-seclusion of the Amish or the Hut- 
terites. It remains an arguable ques- 
tion to what extent Negro culture is 
that of poverty, of the rural South, or 
of African survivals.?° 


18 Cf. Gerhart Lenski, The Religious Factor 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961). Len- 
ski’s conclusions have been challenged by more 
recent writers like Father Andrew Greeley, 
and Catholic-Protestant differences are cer- 
tainly becoming attenuated in many parts of 
the country. 

20 Cf. Stanley M. Elkins, Slavery: A Prob- 
lem in American Institutional and Intellectual 
Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959; paper ed, New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1963). Even when Negroes react 
most aggressively against American middle- 
class values, as with the Black Muslims, their 
reaction inevitably takes some characteristic 
American form, as in the development of a 
kind of Protestant ethic among these black 
nationalists. A clearly separate working-class 
culture, such as that which Richard Hoggart 
celebrated for England, would seem to exist in 
the United States largely in’ ethnic variants 
which increasingly share middle-class aspira- 
tions if not middle-class modes of achieving 
these. But, again: this does not determine 


The persistence of class and ethnic 
variations reflects differential patterns 
of socialization in the family and even 
in the peer groups of childhood. It 
is not that childhood training is de- 
signed to prepare boys and girls for 
their later roles at home, in the labor 
force, or in civic society generally. In- 
deed, the home is ordinarily managed 
without any specific relation to the 
occupational or marital prospects of the 
children. In the upper- and upper- 
middle-class home the young person 
acquires the qualities and motivations 
that will later be useful in professional 
roles depending on the pursuit of ad- 
vanced education. Even so, the home 
does not turn out a “product” that is 
going to be marketable several decades 
later, but a more or less self-reliant 
learner who will respond to changing 
labor-force pressures and inducements.”* 
Parents and their surrogates act as 
filters for the social atmosphere: for 
the expectations, responses to authority, 
handling of anxiety and other contagi- 
ous psychic qualities which channel 
and organize character structure. In 
large measure the home directs children 
away from home and early provides 
them with direct access, through their 
peers, through school, and through the 
mass media, to moods and imperatives 
which may not be in harmony with the 
parental ones. 


THE ROLE oF THE Mass MEDIA 


Since Americans are freed from many 
ascribed bonds, as Tocqueville and 


the question of national character, for the 
large-scale psychoanalytically oriented work 
that would be necessary to examine class 
variations does not exist. 

21 Cf, Basil Bernstein, “Social Class and 
Linguistic Development,” in A. H. Halsey, 
Jean Flood and C. Arnold Anderson (eds.), 
Education, Economy and Society (Glencoe, 
IH.: Free Press, 1964); although Bernstein 
deals with English children, his findings would 
seem . applicable also to the American scene. 
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many later observers have pointed out, 
they are correspondingly in search of 
guidance and support beyond the orbit 
of family and clan. The ever more 
massive media play a role in that guid- 
ance which in spite of many investiga- 
tions seems to me not well understood, 
for most studies have concentrated on 
campaigns, whether for a brand of cars 
or for a particular party candidate. 
It is the longer-run impact of the media 
that seems to me of far greater import 
for character and conduct. The media 
help to tutor us in how to be American: 
to be cheerful rather than sullen and 
forlorn; slender rather than fat; peppy 
rather than inert; aspiring rather than 
resigned; hedonistic and gregarious 
rather than pinched, postponing, or 
withdrawn. In the term “media” I 
include not only the images of movie 
and television screen and of advertising, 
but also the manner in which the more 
mobile Americans carry themselves, the 
way they publicly greet each other, and 
the way they design houses, cars, and 
public places.” 

The media, in combination with our 
egalitarianism and our dating system, 
have made us something of a physio- 
logical democracy in which we look at 
looks rather than at less readily visible 
indices of birth, breeding, and connec- 
tion. This may be an aspect of our 
racism and also (often unconscious) 
prejudice against the obese, the short, 
the too tall, and those lacking in ap- 
propriate poise.** 

22 Marshall McLuhan goes too far in saying 
that “the medium is the message,” thus deny- 
ing the long-run impact of content, although 
not denying that exposure to the electronic 
media as such involves profound shifts in 
outlook. Cf. Marshall McLuhan, Understand- 
ing Media (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

28 The preoccupation with “looks” has made 
it possible for a small minority of young 
Americans to express their rejection and de- 
fiance of middle-brow values by wearing 


scruffy beards, or unkempt hair and clothes, 
and some have the sullen or vacant expres- 


To be sure, there are class as well as 
mass media, and minorities such as the 
one referred to in footnote 23 can keep 
up a considerable osmotic pressure 
against the dominant channels. Yet 
even in those mountain or Southern 
states where the national networks have 
a hard time penetrating, and where 
fundamentalist religion and politics pre- 
dominate, Life, Look, Time, Newsweek 
and U.S. News and World Report 
all circulate, along with popular music 
and conventionally pretty girls—and of 
course the awareness that elsewhere 
things are different and that the young 
people may be lured away: While ex- 
posure to specific content is spotty, so 
that millions do not know the name of 
their own Senator, they will hardly 
escape knowing who Elizabeth Taylor 
is, what a bikini is, or that teeth—and 
people—-should be white and clean. 


POCKETS OF RESISTANCE 


These messages, of course, are not 
confined within the national boundaries, 
but spill over our borders to influence 
young people on an almost world-wide 
basis (as part of an international sub- 
culture of youth) and with varying 
impact upon nations and subgroups 
proceeding, with whatever resistances, 
toward modernization. Within the 
United States also, the impact is un- 
even. Notice has already been taken 
of the young people who express in 
their dress and manner their resent- 
ment of the all-American way. Their 
outlook calls to mind the alliance 
characteristic of hierarchial societies 
between upper-class insouciance and 
lower-class resentment or vandalism, 
as against middle-class achievement- 
oriented norms. But a more politi- 
cally relevant and culturally widespread 
form of resistance exists among the 


sions of those who, as a result of age, race, 
or other conditions of servitude, cannot con- 
vey their full Americanism in their appearance. 
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elderly who so often feel themselves 
to be displaced persons of contemporary 
America. Raised in an era when saving 
was admired, when Prohibition was 
preached if not practiced, and when 
-inhibition appeared associated with as- 
cent, the elderly find themselves in a 
society where the mass media deride 
such attitudes as old-fashioned and 
square. Feelings of generational dis- 
placement are no novelty: we have al- 
ready referred to Margaret Mead’s And 
Keep Your Powder Dry, arguing that 
parents and grandparents have been 
perennially less “American” than their 
better-schooled offspring. The rejected 
are seldom able to unite on a program 
vis-a-vis an America that seems to be 
moving too far and too fast away from 
them; instead, whether in turning down 
the fluoridation of water or voting 
against an issue of school bonds, they 
express resentment through symbolic 
gestures of negation.?* 

Yet, here again, we cannot extrapo- 
late character structure simply from 
actions and ideologies. If we are in- 
terested in national character, we want 
to see the extent to which those Ameri- 
cans who resist the prevailing national 
styles characterologically resemble those 
who purvey or adopt them. Possibly, 
many resisters can be compared to 
those “negative changers” in small- 
group experiments who, in the very act 
of resisting influences from outside, are 
guided by those same influences to “do 
the opposite.” ?5 However, if our con- 


24 Çf. the briliant discussion in chapter 7 
of Joseph R. Gusfield’s Symbolic Crusade 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1962) 
of the significance of such crusades as a way 
of stating who belongs to America and to 
whom America belongs. 

25 Compare, for example, the discussion by 
Elaine Graham Sofer, “Inner-Direction, Other- 
Direction, and Autonomy,” in Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset and Leo Lowenthal (eds.), Culture 
and Social Character: The Work of David 
Riesman Reviewed (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 
1961), pp. 316-348. 


cern is with the dynamics of American 
politics, it may be more important to 
discriminate within American character 
in terms of such variables as authori- 
tarianism. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


One of the “mass media” which plays 
an iricreasing part in drawing young 
Americans away from local attachments 
is the college, soon to be attended by 
a majority of the relevant age-grades. 
Through higher education, Americans 
are. prepared to enter the orbit of na- 
tional employers, including the nation 
itself, and to move without grave dis- 
comfort from their parishes of origin to 
any part of the country. They are also 
prepared to enter specific occupational 
subcultures so that homogenization and 
differentiation proceed simultaneously. 
As child-rearing becomes more permis- 
sive and as higher education becomes 
more widespread, it can be argued that 
authoritarianism tends to decline and 
that tolerance becomes not only a de- 
sired ideal but, in effect, a character 
trait. With growing affluence, well- 
endowed young Americans can afford to 
behave less competitively toward others 
and to become less authoritarian vis-a- 
vis their own impulses. As argued in 
The Lonely Crowd, Americans need no 
longer learn to be as thrifty as hereto- 
fore, when Keynesian methods of fiscal 
and wider economic management trans- 
fer these once necessary personal attri- 
butes to the political economy as a 
whole. Habits of work once drilled into 
individual character can now be built, 
as it were, into machines, including 
organizational machines, with the quali- 
fication that the supervisory work force 
still must respond to the older impera- 
tives.2° These structural changes also 


26 Indeed, as Nathan Glazer reminds me, 
the authors of The Lonely Crowd overesti- 
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affect the patterns of conspicuous con- 
sumption. The landscape is littered 
with the baronial castles of nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century 
magnates, which now, it would appear, 
have become funeral homes, or Catholic 
colleges for women, or conference cen- 
ters—perhaps eventually parking lots. 
This development cannot be explained 
simply because of the difficulty of find- 
ing servants or keeping up the taxes on 
such estates. In a less overtly rivalrous 
world, the trophies of success seem 
meaningless and even inhuman and, in 
any case, out of place.” 

Institutions rather than individuals 
are now taking over the function of 
making show for us. In corporate af- 
fairs this leads to lavish office buildings, 
to the new double standard in which a 
man can live his life lushly on his ex- 
pense account while his wife is at home 
eating leftovers on her nonaccount. 
Moreover, as people are pulled away 
from their local and traditional attach- 
ments, they often become even more 
firmly attached to the nation itself as 
the symbolic corporation; and to what- 
ever extent we may share a national 
character or set of characters, it is hard 
to escape our national “parish” cut off 
by wealth, bellicosity, and historic ex- 


mated the degree to which the compulsion to 
work—what Veblen called the instinct of 
workmanship—could be moderated in America 
with growing affluence. The expectations 
Americans now have for social and educa- 
tional services require much more diligence 
and craftsmanship than many Americans are 
now prepared to provide. Cf. Robert S. 
Weiss and David Riesman, “Work and Auto- 
mation: Problems and Prospects,” in Robert 
K. Merton and Robert A, Nisbet (eds.), 
Contemporary Social Problems (2nd ed.; New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1966), 
pp. 553-618. 

27 Nothing that is said here is meant to 
suggest that there are radical discontinuities 
here and that one cannot find precursors. 
Veblen noticed that among the very rich a 
“rustic” life of careful underconsumption was 
beginning even in the Gilded Age. 


t 
` 


perience from the greater part of the 
planet.?® 


A CHANGING AMERICAN CHARACTER? 


Comparative studies across cultures 
would seem to offer the best possibilities 
to bring out systematically such de- 
terminants of social character as stage 
of industrialization, of urbanization and 
affluence, of exposure to mass media, 
and of social mobility. For example, 
Lipset’s comparisons of American, Ca- 
nadian, and Australian patterns of 
values may, as suggested above, help 
clarify the salience of egalitarianism in 
the United States.2° The Lonely Crowd, 
focused as it was on the United States 
alone, did not attempt to deal with 
national character as such, but to sug- 
gest hypotheses about changes in upper 
middle-class social character in the 
twentieth century. Such a limited in- 
quiry could not conceivably resolve the 
often agitated question as to whether 
Americans at present are more flexible 
—or more compliant or more conform- 
ist—than in an earlier day. Lipset has 
cogently argued that Americans have 
always seemed “other-directed” to for- 
eign observers, such as Alexis de Toc- 
queville and Harriet Martineau; while 
Talcott Parsons has maintained that 
Americans have from the beginning 
been performance-oriented, not addicted 
to consummatory pleasures, and in that 
sense always “inner-directed.” 3° 

28 In a penetrating essay C. Vann Wood- 
ward argues that the South is in certain 
crucial respects “un-American”: it has been 
poor; it has lost a war; it has a stronger 
sense of tragedy and defeat. Cf. “The 
Search for Southern Identity,” Virginia Quart- 
erly Review, Vol 34, No. 3 (Summer 1958), 
pp. 321-338; cf. also David Riesman, “Na~ 
tional Purpose,” reprinted in Abundance for 
What? and Other Essays, op. cit., pp. 19-27. 

29 Cf. Lipset, The First New Nation, op.cit.; 
and for general comparative discussion, cf. 
Alex Inkeles, “Industrial Man,” American 
Journal of Sociology (1960), pp. 1-30. 


30 Cf, their essays in Lipset and Lowenthal] 
(eds.), op. cit. 
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This discussion, like other work in 
American studies, has not avoided is- 
sues raised by popular nostalgia for a 
supposedly more self-reliant past, nor 
the wish to fend off characteristic anti- 
American criticisms concerning slavish 
conformity. Recent historical work 
makes it somewhat more difficult to 
cling to the notion that earlier genera- 
tions of Americans were aggressively 
independent of social constraint. Thus, 
Scott Miyakawa argues in Protestants 
and Pioneers that, in the groups which 
undertook western settlement, tight con- 
ventions, monitored by the churches, 
circumscribed all behavior very strictly 
—even the ebullient Americans who 
_ appear so dramatically in the pages of 

Daniel Boorstin’s history were also sur- 
‘rounded, even on, the move westward, 
by collective restraint.” 

Here again, it must be repeated that 
behavior and proclaimed values give 
only inferential clues as to character 
structure, either in individuals or in 
social groups. We can neither inter- 
view the dead nor give them projective 
tests, although we can interpret projec- 
tively the memorials of all sorts that 
they have left behind. And since some 
people are likely to leave a heavier 
sediment or deposit of this sort than 
others, if we are talking about modal 
character as our definition of national 
character (or, more precisely, a set of 
modal characters), we must be as care- 
ful as with the living that the voiceless 
are not crowded out of history—ar- 
guably, our effort to include them will 
seem to some observers as distinctly 
“American.” For if one is comparing 
American character or values with those 
of other countries, undoubtedly Ameri- 


31 Cf. C. Scott Miyakawa, Protestants and 
Pioneers: Individualism and Conformity on 
the American Frontier (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964); Daniel Boorstin, The 
Americans, Vol. 2: The National Experience 
(New York: Random House, 1965). 


cans have enjoyed more equality with 
each other from the very beginning. 
Institutions such as established church- 
es, chaperonage, and a tight kinship 
system could not easily maintain them- 
selves: In a setting where the young 
males could always light out for the 
Territory. To visitors from abroad, 
Americans have always appeared egali- 
tarlan, competitive, striving, and opti- 
mistic, although a few observers have 
also noticed the counterparts of these 
qualities in characteristic narcissism 
concerning minor status differences, in 
flights from competition and striving, 
and in underlying notes of tragedy and 
even hysteria in our literature, our 
evangelical revivals, and in some of our 
deviant strains of political prophecy. 
Whether in such matters one empha- 


sizes change or continuity depends upon 


the nature of the question one is posing. 

In Phe Lonely Crowd, my coworkers 
and I advanced a modest hypothesis: 
that for those social strata for whom 
adequate subsistence was no longer an 
issue, fundamental goals were changing, 
so that what was sought was less pelf 
and power than resonance with relevant 
others. These others were seen not as 
material to be opportunistically ex- 
ploited but as sources of direction in 
taste and feeling. We argued that such a 
change reflected the decline of self- 
evident goals in a complex society where 
people were no longer sure of what they 
wanted out of life and had many choices 
open. We contended also that, as the 
fortresses of family and class became 
less convincing, people were becoming 
responsive to wider circles of others, 
both directly and vicariously through 
the mass media. We saw these changes 
as a matter of degree, of emphasis, in 
the metropolitan upper middle class, 
certainly not as a drastic institutional 
or characterological drift which has 
overtaken America as a whole. Were 
we writing such a book today, it seems 
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likely that other changes would seem 
salient, other comparisons than with our 
own past more compelling. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER: POLITICS AND 
FOREIGN PoLicy 


Indeed, national character is obvi- 
ously only one of a variety of pressures 
on national conduct, while, in turn, 
national conduct, through the complex 
gear chains of socialization, may even- 
tually alter national character. For 
whatever the modal character structure 
(or structures) of the people may be, 
any large-scale society always contains 
individuals capable of the most grandi- 
ose aims or the most sadistic and brutal 
means who, in given historical circum- 
stances, can be mobilized—at least 
within certain limits—to exploit the 
weaknesses and harness the strengths of 
the great majority. Effective men may 
nevertheless be idiosyncratic; they may 
set purposes, provide models, create 
faits accomplis for the nation and hence 
for themselves. It is dangerous to over- 
generalize about the national character 
and to underestimate the variety of 
“types” in the United States who can 
affect the national destiny. 

Recently, a Harvard undergraduate 
sought to examine in terms of national 
character the response of Americans to 
President Kennedy’s decision to put a 
man on the moon. He argued that 
American competitiveness made such a 
decision seem natural to many who 
projected onto the “race” with the 
Soviet Union attitudes engendered in 
less global rivalries. Yet to frame the 
issues in just this way and also as a 
challenge to American purpose and ven- 
turesomeness required a certain style 
of leadership and perhaps one that 


32 Albert Schneider, “The American Re- 
sponse to the Kennedy Moon Program as an 
Index of National Character,” term paper, 
- Social Sciences 136, 1966, 


followed on the Eisenhower period of 
relative Presidential inaction. In the 
light of the decision, it is interesting to 
reread the proceedings of a conference 
where it was debated whether or not 
there is an American national style, 
especially in foreign policy. A number 
of the participants have since had a 
hand in shaping and interpreting for- 
eign policy; their comments show them 
to be activists, nationalists, discriminat- 
ingly anti-Communist, and eager for the 
country to be moving and not to appear 
sluggish. President Eisenhower’s non- 
activist way was not represented among 
the assertive conferees but was, perhaps, 
a backhanded stimulus to a kind of na- 
tionalism that, in some respects, harked 
back to Theodore Roosevelt.*4 

Yet, as already suggested, political 
action initiated by a small minority of 
elite and even visionary Americans may 
have consequences for the character 
structure of large populations by shap- 
ing the conditions under which these 
latter may develop. Hence, given the 
slate of character types to be found in 
our society, and the strains and pressures 
on these types from history and from 
their interaction with each other, it 
would seem that many different kinds 
of national conduct could be evoked. 
Much that actually occurs seems to be 
a kind of Brownian motion of all these 
inner dynamisms. The possibilities for 
future development are therefore wide, 
though not unlimited. Reflecting on 
these matters, I am impressed with how 
very little we know concerning the so- 
clal character types prevalent in any 
large-scale society, and hence concern- 
ing what these limits are. 


83 See Elting Morison (ed.), The American 
Style: Essays in Value and Performance 
(New York: Harper, 1958). 

34 Of course, not all the participants were 
activists of the sort suggested here. George 
Kennan was not, nor the present writer. 
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UPERFICIALLY, Canada seems 

much like the United States. Ca- 
nadians use the same products, appear 
to go to the same kind of schools, 
largely read the same periodicals, and 
watch the same television programs. 
On the whole, Europeans do not dis- 
tinguish between Canadians and Ameri- 
cans. Yet, in spite of the magnetism of 
the United States, Canadians have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a distinct politi- 
cal identity. Are there, then, qualities 
in the Canadian character which make 
them different from Americans? 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Of all modern nations Canada is 
perhaps the most difficult in which to 
search for a distinct national character. 
There are many reasons for this. In the 
first place the country is broken into 
two major linguistic and cultural blocs 
which maintain a high degree of ex- 
clusiveness from each other. In addi- 
tion to this major English-French 
division, one quarter of the population 
is neither English nor French in origin 
or tradition, but lives in varying degrees 
of assimilation, mainly to the English 
part of the population. The retention 
of strong European ethnic affiliations 
is deeply imbedded in the Canadian 
value system. This strong emphasis on 
ethnic pluralism, which seems to have 
increased during the twentieth century, 
has stood in the way of creating a co- 
herent social structure supported by a 
commonly held set of values and be- 
liefs, a consensus, that is, about what 
Canada is and what it means to be 
Canadian. A national consensus is, 
surely, an important element in any 
national character. All societies are 
differentiated, but when differences 
rather than similarities are emphasized, 
social structure lacks coherence. 

French-English dualism in Canadian 
life has been considered its most im- 


portant characteristic throughout its 
history. Lord Durham spoke in his 
famous report of over one hundred 
years ago of two nations warring in the 
bosom of a single state. In 1965, the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism in a preliminary report 
based on public hearings held across 
Canada on the subject of French-Eng- 
lish relations, wrote that Canada was 
“passing through the greatest crisis in 
its history,” a crisis which “if it should 
persist and gather momentum could 
destroy Canada.” * The ever-present 
hostility and jealousy between the two 
groups, expressed perhaps more by in- 
stitutional leaders than by large seg- 
ments of the population, have resulted 
in great emphasis on the retention of 
things as they are, and have, no doubt, 
contributed to the conservatism of Ca- 
nadian life. 

In the twentieth century, with large- 
scale immigration from continental Eu- 
rope, the dualism became pluralism, as 
various groups were encouraged to re- 
tain their European identities within a 
Canadian “mosaic.” Perhaps because 
of its place in the British Empire and 
after 1931 in the British Common- 
wealth, there never has been in Canada, 
as in the United States, a strong com- 
mitment to the creation of a new nation, 
a new ethnicity. Nor has there been, 
in the schools of English Canada at 
least, the presentation of Canadian his- 
tory as the unfolding of a great human 
experiment. Hence, children have not 
been exposed to strong doses of national 
sentiment. To be Canadian is not 
likely to evoke a set of feelings or 


‘images about belonging to a particular 


group with a clear beginning, a set of 
charter values, a history, and an im- 
agined destiny. Undoubtedly, most 
Canadians will have some private or 

1A Preliminary Report of the Royal Com- 


mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
(Ottawa, 1965), p. 13. 
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ethnic-group view about these things, 
but it is unlikely that, as a people, 
they will have an idée fixe about their 
society. There seem to be no over- 
whelmingly dominant cultural goals 
such as the pursuit of happiness, prog- 
ress, equality, or opportunity. There is 
certainly no rejection of the “European 
, father” that Geoffrey Gorer saw as a 
dominant element in American char- 
acter.” 

Older British Canadians may feel 
strong links with Britain’s imperialistic 
past or take pride in its monarchical 
and aristocratic institutions. Younger 
British Canadians, on the other hand, 
judging impressionistically from con- 
temporary university students, prefer to 
see Canada with a clear Canadian iden- 
tity rather than the present dualistic or 
pluralistic fragmentation. They may 
even harbor republican sentiments. 
Some younger Canadians would like to 
see their country more American in its 
values, a condition which would place 
greater emphasis on equality of oppor- 
tunity through, for example, the demo- 
cratization of education. The superior 
position of the British in Canadian 
society and even, perhaps, of English as 
the main language is gradually being 
eroded through inexorable demographic 
changes, if not through distinct poli- 
cies to help equalize the position of 
the French and the French language. 
Throughout the present century the 
proportion of the population which is 
British has been declining steadily from 
57 per cent in 1901 to 43.8 per cent in 
1961. In 1961, the British made up 
58 per cent of the over 65’s but only 
41 per cent of the under 15’s. 
French had only 21.6 per cent of the 
over 65’s, but 33.4 per cent of the under 
15’s.3 Thus, while the British are at 
present strong in the age cohorts from 

2 Geoffrey Gorer, The American 


(New York: W. W. Norton, 1948). 
3 Census of Canada, 1961, Vol. 1.2. 
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which elites are drawn, they will become 
increasingly less so. | 
It would be in keeping with the pre- 
vailing attitudes about Canadian dual- 
ism to treat the French and English 
groups separately and to show how each 
—~as separate nations, as the French 
have recently been insisting that they 
are—have their own peculiar character. ` 
Yet, two large groups cannot have lived 
together in a system of ordered rela- 
tionships for two hundred years without 
affecting each other’s way of life in 
some respects. There may be an anal- 
ogy in this situation to the conflict- 
habituated marriage, where husband 
and wife manage to survive an antago- 
nistic union and where the antagonistic 
relationship in time affects their per- 
sonalities. Perhaps both groups have a 
deeply rooted conservatism which has 
placed them only marginally within the 
influence of North American values. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


A second reason why it is difficult 
to generalize about Canadian national 
character is Canada’s demographic his- 
tory which, in the absence of compara- 
tive studies, appears to be peculiar and 
inimical to the growth of strong collec- 
tive sentiments or a common personality 
system. Where population growth os- 


cillates between very rapid and very 


slow rates, and sometimes becomes 
static, where emigration is always high 
and where immigration depends on the 
fortunes of the economic cycle, the 
question arises whether there can be 
any stable group which holds the col- 
lective sentiments of the nation. A 
strongly held set of beliefs or a basic 
personality structure would seem to re- 
quire a relatively stable population or 
one with relatively stable rates of 
growth over some considerable time. 
Shared culture and shared habits are 
broken up, or never get established, 
where demographic trends are erratic. 
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There is clearly a difference in this 
respect between older, established so- 
cleties in Europe and those which have 
been created by populating vast vacant 
regions. Canada and Australia might 
make an interesting comparison. Both 
have depended on immigration for eco- 
nomic development at particular times, 
but it is very unlikely that Australia 
has been subject to population loss 
through emigration, as has Canada. 
European societies, with their long his- 
tories and firmly rooted traditions, can 
experience considerable emigration, and 
even the frontier surgery of generations 
of peacemakers,: without losing tradi- 
tional values and behavior patterns. 
Between 1851 and 1951 Canada lost 
almost as many people through emigra- 
tion as it gained from immigration. 
An estimated 7.1 million arrived during 
this period, and an estimated 6.6 million 
left. Between 1951 and 1961 (the 
decennial census years) immigration 
has been estimated at about 1.5 million 
and emigration at .6 million.” These 
numbers may not seem large, but for a 
country whose population grew from 2.5 
million in 1851 to 18 million in 1961, 
they represent a sizable proportion of 
the population, particularly when it is 
considered that in the present century 
it has been the non-French part of 
the population which has participated 
in the migration process. Thus, at any 
time, many people in Canada have been 
elther newcomers or potential migrants. 
This demographic condition should be 
looked at in the light of the doctrine of 
ethnic pluralism and the toned-down 
sentiments about a Canadian identity. 
Under these circumstances neither the 
newcomers nor their children will be 


4 Nathan Keyfitz, “The Growth of the 
Canadian Population,” Population Studies, IV 
(June 1950). 

5John Porter, The Vertical Mosaic (To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1965), 
p. 31, 


socialized to specifically Canadian val- 
ues. Nor will there be any particular 
normative pressures on the potential 
migrants to stay. If this particular in- 
terpretation has any validity, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a coherent set of tradi- 
tions, values, and behavior can emerge. 

There is also a vagueness with re- 
spect to national symbols. Until 1965 
Canada had no national flag or any 
exclusively Canadian national anthem. 
The creation of the first truly national 
symbol, a flag, came only after a very 
bitter and prolonged political squabble. 
The absence or weakness of national 
symbols puzzles many newcomers, par- 
ticularly those from non-British terri- 
tories, who want to make a home for 
themselves and who look for a national 
symbol system for orientation and a 
sense of having arrived in a new home. 

It is possible that the emigration 
from Canada reinforces the conserva- 
tism of Canadian life. The evidence 
suggests that it is the younger age 
groups who move out. The quality 
that is lost in this way is not known. 
Are they the most able, the most adapt- 
able, those with the most initiative, 
those with the most leadership poten- 
tial, or are they the failures, the weak- 
lings lured by what they feel is an 
easier life to the south? If they are the 
former, then the conservative mold of 
Canadian society becomes more firmly 
set. In addition to international migra- 
tion, there has been a high degree of 
internal migration. Here, too, the older 
generation stays behind to exercise a 
conservative influence at the level of 
regional and community power. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN CANADA 


In Canada, the slow development of 
the social sciences, particularly psy- 
chology, anthropology, and sociology, 
has meant the absence of accumulated 
data from which an account of national 
character or a profile of values might 
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be derived. ‘There are, for example, 
no studies based on national sample 
surveys eliciting attitudes and values 
about any subject. It is true that there 
are public opinion polls on various 
questions, but these have never been 
subjected to systematic analysis which 
might provide an account of psycho- 
logical tendencies such as conservatism, 
traditionalism, authoritarianism, and so 
forth. Nor are there satisfactory stud- 
ies producing attitudinal or other psy- 
chological data for special populations 
such as young people, manual workers, 
or elites. This lack. of knowledge ap- 
plies also to the major socializing agen- 
cies, the family and the school. Child- 
rearing and educational practices have 
long been considered important in the 
formation of basic personality, but there 
is very little known about whether 
childhood and school experiences are 
different in Canada from those in the 
United States. The state of the social 
sciences in Canada is illustrated by the 
fact that, until recently, only a few 
Canadian universities had sociology de- 
partments, a further example of the Ca- 
nadian conservative orientation. Knowl- 
edge from the social sciences can lead to 
mastery over the social environment, 
and this mastery and control implies, 
in turn, change from past social ar- 
rangements, a development which the 
conservative views with apprehension. 
Conservatism is reflected in the high 
status of the humanities in Canadian 
universities, and the view, still ex- 
pressed with some frequency, that an 
education in the classics, history, or 
belles lettres is a better preparation for 
leadership roles than training in the 
social sciences. 


HICH AND POPULAR CULTURE 


National character can be reflected 
also in the symbolic and expressive 
materials of the arts and letters and 


popular culture. These can provide the 
“representative images,” the “arche- 
types,” and the “preferred phantasies” 
of the society in which they are pro- 
duced. For Canada these cultural ma- 
terials either do not exist or are: not 
very helpful. There is, for example, 
no national cinematic industry produc- 
ing for popular consumption. Even 
such a Canadian-controlled medium as 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC) has not produced from Canad- 
ian history fictionalized or actual folk 
heroes who have caught the public 
imagination. Canadian poetry and fic- 


tion are neither widely known nor 


widely read in Canada, probably be- 
cause they are produced by and for a 
relatively small group of university- 
associated writers. However, this small 
body of indigenous literature has been 
analyzed by Canadian literary - critics 
for the themes which they contain. 
Canadian poets have been found to ex- 
press a melancholy, a feeling of resigna- 
tion to misery, isolation, and the feeling 
that man is “encompassed by forces 
beyond his ability to control which 
strike out repeatedly and blindly to 
destroy him.” € The assessment of Ca- 
nadian fiction is similar. 


The representative figure of Canadian fic- 
tion is not the innocent Adam, nor yet the 
Adam of the fortunate fall who is triumph- 
ant even in defeat at the hands of the alien 
tribe—as for example are Melville’s Billy 
Budd or the Joads in Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath. Nor is he, like Dorothea 
Brooke in George Eliot’s Middlemarch, 
the figure made strong and capable of 
extended life by voluntary renunciation. 


These are positive; our archetype is nega- 
tive.” 


€ Robert L. McDougall, “The Dodo and the 
Cruising Auk,” Canadian Literature, No. 18 
(Autumn 1963), p. 9. Professor McDougall 
is discussing the views of Professor Northrop 
Frye on Canadian poets. 

T Ibid., p. 10. 
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This critic goes on to say: 


In our literature, heroic action remains 
possible, but becomes so deeply tinged with 
futility that withdrawal becomes a more 
characteristic response than commitment. 
The representative images are those of 
denial and defeat rather than fulfillment 
and victory.® 


Moreover, Canadian literary themes 
have little social reference. Plots do 
not deal with the clash of social forces, 
social progress, social equality, or the 
achieving of upward social mobility. 
Rather, they tend to be, R. L. Mc- 
Dougall has pointed out, concerned with 
personal values, personal relationships 
and private worlds—worlds of gloom 
and despair at that.® 

It is very tempting to trace these 
cultural themes of negativism, lack of 
commitment, withdrawal from social is- 
sues, and a feeling of resignation, 
through the social development of Can- 
ada: periods of economic stagnation, 
the ever-present crisis in English- 
French relations, religious bickering, 
and the constant efforts by some to 
retain a Canada that will not be ab- 
sorbed by the overwhelming. power of 


its neighbor to the south. The last is- 


frequently expressed as a fear of being 
“swallowed up,” an image that might 
be a clue to a collective Canadian 
anxiety. It is interesting that, in the 
mid-1960’s, at the end of twenty years 
of enormous economic growth, when 
Canada achieved a standard of living 
—~at least according to the statistical 
measures used-——second only to the 
United States, and at a time when 
Canada was approaching its centenary, 
there should be an open season, not for 
rejoicing, but for lamenting the state 
of national. affairs. One of the most 
widely read and widely discussed books 
published at this time was George 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid., p. 13. 


Grant’s Lament for a Nation ° with 
its subtitle, “The Defeat of Canadian 
Nationalism.” Grant wrote: “To la- 
ment is to cry out at the death or the 
dying of something loved. This lament 
mourns the end of Canada as a sover- 
eign state.’ How consistent is his 
theme with those which have been 
found in Canadian literature by the 
critics! Grant is poetic in his anguish. 
“We find ourselves like fish left on the 
shores of a drying lake.” © For this 
philosopher, the tragedy is Canada’s 
failure to create a society of tradition 
and order which would be clearly differ- 
entiated from the homogeneized indus- 
trial culture of the United States. As 


‘one perceptive reviewer has written: 


To Grant, the “Good Society” is apparently 
one in which there is a high order of 
control over action, control in the sense 
of being determined by a belief in certain 
immutable truths . . . . His “Lament” 
is a decrying of experimentation and flexi- 
bility in- human affairs.2? 


Despair at the failure of the conserva- 
tive experiment in North America is an 
interesting convergence of two elements 
in the Canadian character. 


-TBE CANADIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


It if also tempting to trace in Cana- 
dian institutions another quality which 
critics have found in Canadian litera- 
ture, that is, the lack of social relevance, 
the lack of commitment to and ambi- 
guity about social ends and purposes. 
In modern nations, national goals and 
values are expressed and debated by 
political parties and political leaders. 
The political system operates to mobil- 
ize the social effort toward the achieve- 


10 George Grant, Lament for a Nation 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1965). 

11 Ibid., p. 4. 

12 Robert Blumstock, “Anglo-Saxon La- 
ment,” The Canadian Review of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Vol. 3, No. 2 (May 1966), 
p. 101. 
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ment of social goals. The core values 
of modern nations can be expressed 
collectively through their politics. In 
the 1960’s, with minority government 
rule, the federal polity seems almost to 
have collapsed with progressive dis- 
mantling of federal power in favor of 
the provinces. It is a system which 
Canadians have come to call “co-opera- 
tive federalism,” but it becomes increas- 
ingly less federal and less co-operative. 

This lack of a dynamic polity can be 
traced to the lack of commitment of the 
two major political parties which have 
governed Canada since its beginning in 
1867, a beginning which was not revo- 
lutionary, nor marked by a resounding 
charter instrument such as a declaration 
of rights. Any commitment there may 
be on the part of Canadian political 
leaders is likely to be commitment to 
the status quo. There is an almost 
pathological reluctance to assume lead- 
ership functions. In part, this reluc- 
tance can be traced to the assumed 
fragility of Canadian society. National 
unity is best safeguarded by not dis- 
turbing the present; and nothing, it is 
thought, would be more likely to im- 
peril national unity than parties with 
some clear social goals. ‘The Liberal 
party has been in office for more than 
two-thirds of the time in this century. 
No one has expressed this lack of com- 
mitment, this ambiguity, more than 
Mackenzie King, who was the Liberal 
party, for all intents and purposes, for 
thirty years. J. W. Pickersgill, himself 
a Liberal cabinet minister and editor 
of King’s diaries, wrote: “Mackenzie 
King genuinely believed and frequently 
said that the real secret of political 
leadership was more in what was pre- 
vented than what was accomplished.” 13 
Ideology did not end in Canada. It 
simply did not begin. 

137, W. Pickersgill, The Mackenzie King 


Record, Vol. I (Toronto: University ot To- 
ronto Press, 1960), p. 10. 


THE CULTURAL IMPACT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Tempting as it is to show how liter- 
ary themes are a reflection of Canada’s 
social and political history, the exercise 
can be misleading, because Canadian 
literature can have meaning for only a 
very small proportion of the population. 
Canadians are overwhelmingly and 
enthusiastically consumers of United 
States culture, both popular and high. 
Because such a large proportion of the 
population lives so close to the border, 
United States radio and television are 
available and more likely to be listened 
to and watched than are Canadian pro- 
grams. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation was created to counteract 
the attraction from the south and to 
provide, through this new medium, 
some sense of national unity. Until 
broadcasting policy changed in 1958, 
the CBC played a unifying function as 
no other agency did, but it has had 
to become increasingly commercial with 
the result that its programming has 
become much more like that of the 
United States networks and, in fact, 
has a large content of United States 
origin. With the development of a 
second privately owned television net- 
work in the 1960’s, the exposure to 
United States popular culture has been 
even greater. As with broadcasting, the 
printed media—from women’s home- 
making magazines, pulp romances, chil- 
dren’s comics, and girlie magazines to 
the literary and intellectual periodicals 
—contribute substantially to Canadian 
values and the view of the world held 
by Canadians. In sharing a common 
mass media, Canadians and Americans 
share a common exposure to advertising 
and hence common standards of taste 
and common items of consumption. If 
the Canadian item is not an exact rep- 
lica produced by a Canadian subsidiary, 
then it is not greatly unlike the United 
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States prototype. There is no real evi- 
dence to suggest that economic integra- 
tion and cultural inundation are re- 
sented or resisted by the vast majority 
of Canadians. They seem to have come 
very close to accepting the status which 
George Grant has called the “branch 
plant” society. If such is the case, 
Canadians may be in the process of 
becoming more American, and it could 
only be a matter of time before the 
American egalitarian values 
United States would have a permanent 
effect on Canadian conservatism. In 
the meantime, no doubt, there will re- 
main some who will always wish for a 
Canada truly different in character from 
that of the United States. Poets will 


continue to despair and philosophers 


to lament. 7 
Despite the difficulties presented b 
the existence of strong ethnic pluralism, 
migration, cultural contamination from 
the United States, and the general ab- 
sence of satisfactory data, there have 
been many attempts to outline the 
qualities of the Canadian character. 
Among the sociologists who have con- 
tributed to: this picture are S. D. 
Clark,** Dennis Wrong, and the late 
Kaspar Naegle® Their observations 
have been comprehensively reviewed 
and elaborated by S. M. Lipset." 
Canadians, he has concluded, are con- 
servative, authoritarian, oriented to tra- 
dition, hierarchy, and elitism in the 
sense of showing deference to those 


145. D. Clark, The Developing Canadian 
Community (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1962). ` 

15 Dennis Wrong, American and Canadian 
Viewpoints (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1955). é 

16 Kaspar D. Naegele, “Canadian Society: 
Some Reflections,” in B. R. Blishen et al., 
Canadian Society (Toronto: Macmillan of 
Canada, 1961). 

17S, M. Lipset, “Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution: The United States and Canada” 
(Berkeley: Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, undated). 


of the ` 


in high status. Canadian values have 
been shaped by a distinct antirevolu- 
tionary past which contrasts with the 
strong egalitarianism of the United 
States, with its emphasis on opportunity 
and personal achievement as the basis 
of social rewards. 

It would be difficult to disagree with 
Lipset. The slow manner of democ- 
ratizing educational systems is one ex- 
ample of how Canada diverges from the 
egalitarian model. In Canada in 1961 
only 6 per cent of the male labor force 
aged 25 to 34 years had university 
degrees, compared to 14.7 per cent in 
the United States.** Canada has been 
far behind other countries in developing 
tertiary levels of education and remov- 
ing financial barriers to them. This 
low evaluation of education has meant 
that in order to maintain a rate of in- 
dustrial development, skilled and pro- 
fessional workers have had to be im- 
ported from abroad. Thus, imported 
capital and imported skills have helped 
to make modern Canada, a fact which 
suggests that industrialization is in, but 
not of Canada, or at least that the 
values necessary to support industriali- 
zation are not as strong in Canada as in 
the United States. Egalitarian values, 
particularly applied to education, are 
essential to high levels of industrializa- 
tion, because they serve the search for 
talent that every industrial society must 
make. 


THe FRENCH AND ENGLISH AGAIN 


We might now return to the question 
raised at the beginning of whether the 
conservative mold is characteristic of 
both English and French Canada se 
that it might be considered the element 
common to both their cultures. Cer- 
tainly there has been no shortage of 
interpretations of Catholic French Can- 


18 Economic Council of Canada, Second 
Annual Report (Ottawa, 1965). 
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ada as authoritarian and traditional, 
with great obstacles to overcome before 
becoming democratic.*® English Cana- 
dians know very little of the undemo- 
cratic and authoritarian character of 
some of their institutions, or, if they do, 
they are resigned to them as being nec- 
essary compromises within the Cana- 
dian polity. The English Canadians’ 
commitment to religious values is 
wholly as strong as the French Cana- 
dians’, While there is no established 
church in English Canada, there is an 
establishment of religiosity which puts 
churchmen in particularly strong posi- 
tions of influence and power. The 
“drum ecclesiastical” is still heard 
throughout the land, ecumenically 
stronger than before and oddly pre- 
dominant in a scientific and secular 
epoch. 

French Canadian education has, quite 
rightly, been criticized as being inade- 
quate for a modern industrial society, 
but the non-French parts of Canada’s 
educational systems have also proved 
inadequate to provide the necessary 
trained manpower or equality of oppor- 
tunity.2° Both groups have been con- 
tent to educate a relatively -small middle 
class in a humanistic style. French 
Canada has been said to be oriented to 
ruralism, but the mythology of rural 
virtues has been strong everywhere in 
Canada and has been taken, among 
other things, to support rural over- 
representation in legislatures, with no 
Supreme Court to suggest that demo- 
cratic values require changes. In the 


19 See, eg, Pierre-Elliott Trudeau, “Some 
Obstacles to Democracy in Quebec,” Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
Vol. 24, No. 3 (August 1958). 

20 John Porter, The Vertical Mosaic, chap. 
vi. 


last Canadian general election in 1965, 
the constituency boundaries were still, 
after fifteen years of unprecedented 
off-farm migration and urban growth, 
based on the 1951 Census. 

English and French Canadians are 
more alike in their conservatism, tradi- 
tionalism, religiosity, authoritarianism, 
and elitist values than the spokesmen 
of either group are prepared to admit. 
They have been drawn together in a 
mutual defense of these cultural ele- 
ments In North America, and some of 
the more articulate of them look out on 
a world of social change, including the 
Americanization of their own society, 
with much the same ambivalence and 
fear. Conservatism is, of course, a 
general quality of all social structure, 
because behavior patterns are habitual, 
but in modern industrial societies there 
is also, in the interests of adaptability, 
a readiness for change, a readiness 
which may be stronger in elites than in 
the mass of the population. In Canada 
this conservatism characterizes elites as 
well as the mass of the population and 
pervades most of its institutions to a 
greater degree than in the United States. 

In all the present concern for bi- 
culturalism we might raise the question 
of whether if, after all, there is not a 
single culture in Canada in which the 
core values are conservative, and on the 
matter of lesser values the French and 
the English are subcultural variants. 
One can only plead again the almost 
total absence of data with which to pro- 
vide profiles of major or minor value 
patterns. It is not possible to tell in 
this centenary year whether the French 
and the English will together follow the 
egalitarian model of the United States, 
or whether their conservatism will con- 
tinue to assert itself. 


Brazilian National Character in the Twentieth Century 


By GILBERTO FREYRE 


ABSTRACT: National character appears differently to out- 
siders and to insiders of the given nation being characterized. 
The present characterization of Brazilian character, because of 
frequent absences from Brazil and immersion in a variety of 
other cultures, adds the perspectives of the outsider to those 
of an insider long concerned with Brazilian identity. Other 
scholars have analyzed Brazilian character. Depending on 
which component of Brazil’s complex nature they emphasized, 
whether, for example, they took the interior or the coast as pri- 
mary, they have conceived of Brazil as essentially Dionysian 
or Apollonian. James Bryce, perhaps the most sensitive of all 
foreign students, placed emphasis on the coastal culture and 
saw Brazil as basically Apollonian. According to this latter 
approach, which is akin to the author’s own, the core of Bra- 
zilians’ character comprises spiritual volition, adventurousness, 
and poetical vision, shared with an important segment of their 
Portuguese ancestors. However, this Old World heritage has 
undergone expansion, differentiation, and creative transmuta- 
tion in the course of creative synthesis with New World ele- 
ments. Since early days Brazilians have tended to harmonize 
idealism with response to reality, political independence with 
traditional political forms. In all areas of life in Brazil, the 
same polarity appears: in music, in architecture, even in its 
cuisine and its football. There is every reason to believe that 
this process of creative synthesis of old and new will continue 
as Brazil meets the future. 
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OCIAL scientists do not agree on 

the nature of national character or 
on the methods of identifying it. Ruth 
Benedict once suggested that it would 
be possible to achieve such an identifi- 
cation by seeking the most fundamental 
and persistent values of a people and 
describing a national type in terms of 
these values. Other social scientists 
visualize the national character of a 
people as if it were “the personality of 
a single individual.” In both cases the 
perspective is that of an observer look- 
ing in on a particular people not his 
own from the outside. 

In cases where the analyst is an 
insider and not an outsider, Robert 
Redfield has suggested, ‘‘national char- 
acter” is a “world view”; and that in 
this case the analyst “attends especially 
to the way a man in a particular society 
sees himself in relation to all else,” and 
also “the way the world looks to that 
people looking out.” 

The author of this article, both as a 
Brazilian and as a social analyst, has 
been preoccupied for years with the 
“national character” of his own people. 
And having been absent from Brazil 
for a considerable number of years, his 
attitude may combine that of an out- 
sider with that of an insider, with the 
insider being predominant. 

This predominance of the insider over 
the outsider is both a disadvantage and 
an advantage. To attend especially to 
the ways a man in a particular society 
sees himself in relation to all else im- 
plies an attitude that may be difficult 
to convey to outsiders, unless he is 
exceptionally gifted with empathy and 
intuition. Moreover, to see himself in 
relation to all else within a national 
complex, even an insider must be em- 
pathic as well as objective. 

I am, to be sure, not the only Brazil- 
ian who has been preoccupied with 
the subject. Other Brazilians have at- 
tempted to analyze and interpret the 


“national character” of their fellow 
countrymen in terms more or less scien- 
tific: quasi-sociological or quasi-psy- 
chological. One of these analysts, Eu- 
clydes da Cunha,* came to conclusions 
favorable to the Brazilians of the in- 
terior——a population archaic in their 
culture, preserved by them from the 
early colonial days, and vigorous in 
their physical health—and unfavorable 
to the more civilized and modernized 
Brazilians of the coastal area. Da 
Cunha concludes that in order to speak 
of a national Brazilian character one 
must take into consideration two dis- 
tinct expressions both of culture and of 
ethos. Indeed, the national character 
of the Brazilians should be considered 
complex, not simple or single. It does, 
in fact, appear that in certain regions of 
their vast country the Brazilians seem 
to be Dionysian; in other regions Apol- 
lonian. Other differences might be 
pointed out. i 

Da Cunha was, perhaps, too severe 
with the Brazilians along the coast and 
perhaps too rhetorical in his praise of 
Brazilians of the interior. After all, 
the Brazilians along the coast of Brazil 
built, through the centuries, what in 
Da Cunha’s days (the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth) was already considered by 
some reliable foreign observers a stable, 
positive, though in some aspects very 
deficient, modern civilization in the 
tropics. One of these observers of the 
period was James Bryce. 

Bryce found a people and a civiliza- 
tion both primarily Portuguese, though 
in some parts of the country consider- 
ably influenced by Amerindian and 
Negro cultures and bloods that were not 
to be disregarded by Europeans. It was 
a people whose task had been, and was, 
a tremendous one. Brazil represented 
a vast space with scattered centers of 


1 His famous book, Os Sertões, is now 
translated into English. 
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population which it must draw together 
by extending its means of communica- 
tion, by sustaining public credit, so that 
revenues could be applied to useful 
purposes, such as educating the Negro 
and Indian populations. 

Were the Brazilian people worthy of 
the vast territory of Brazil? What 
would be the future of the Brazilians 
and of Brazil? These were questions 
that Bryce asked himself at the very 
beginning of the twentieth century. He 
projected partial answers by consider- 
ing what he then interpreted as the 
national character of the Brazilians. 

According ‘to his interpretation, the 

Brazilians, being primarily a Portuguese 
people, retained some of the character- 
istics of the Portuguese: spirituality, 
adventurousness, and poetical vision. 
Specifically, Bryce wrote of the Brazil- 
ians as he saw them more than half a 
century ago: 
They have a quick susceptibility to ideas, 
like that of Frenchmen or Russians, but 
have not so far made any great contribu- 
tions to science in the fields either of 
physical inquiry or in those of economics, 
philology, or history. 

The famous British political scientist 
and historian wrote about the Brazil he 
knew in the first years of the twentieth 


- century, for example: “The Brazilians 


do not strike me as new people.” There- 
fore, it is easy to understand why 
a traveler from’ the United States in 
Brazil is reported by Bryce as having 
said: “How men from the Mississippi 
would make things hum along the Am- 
azon and the Parana!” By this the 
North American meant that, in the 
hands of Anglo-Americans, in a few 
years steamers would ply up and down 
the rivers of Brazil, railways would 
thread the recesses of her forests, and 
this vast dominion would almost in- 
evitably be enlarged at the expense of 
weaker neighbors till it reached the 
foot of the Andes. 


Bryce had doubts as to whether 
“such a consummation” in Brazil would 
really be “in the interests of the world.” 
He said: “May not territories be de- 
veloped too quickly? Might it not 
have been better for the United States 
if their growth had been slower?” 
These questions seem to imply, on the 
part of Bryce, a sympathetic under- 
standing of what, in the Brazilian na- 
tional character, as he knew it more 
than half a century ago, was an in- 
clination to do things in a slow rhythm, 
in contrast to the intense dynamism of 
the Yankees of the United States. 

‘As a whole, the Brazilian national 
character seems to remain, in this point, 
conditioned by a sense of time that is 
distinctly Iberian and, as such, prein- 
dustrial-—prechronometric even—while 
that of the Americans of the United 
States is typically industrial, chrono- 
metric, “modern.” Still the rhythm of 
growth in some areas of Brazil—Sao 
Paulo, for instance—has become similar 
to the “Yankee” one, and in a very 
Yankee way Brasilia recently was built. 
Are these significant departures from 
that characteristic trait of the Brazilian 
national character, the inclination of 
Brazilians not to rush, but to do things 
in a slow rhythm? Are such phenomena 
as the rapid material growth of São 
Paulo and the building of Brasilia in 
four years to be considered anticipa- 
tions of what is to happen in a few 
years to the Brazilian nation? Answers 
to these questions are not easy. 

The Brazilian national character 
should not be considered, either on this 
point or on others, so static as to remain 
absolutely the same as it was a century 
and a half, a century, or half a century 
ago. It has changed. It is changing. 
However, these changes have not and 
should not be expected to be radical in 
a people who, though American, did not 
strike Bryce as “new people” but as 
mature people. Brasilia may seem to 
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be a test of the attitude of Brazilians. 
They perceive these achievements as 
too rapid and too new. Most Brazil- 
ians are enthusiastic about it, but not a 
few of them are critical both of the 
speed with which Brasilia was built and 
of the sacrifice of serious and urgent 
needs of the country in the fields of 
health and education in undeveloped 
areas, as well as of its very newness, a 
newness considered by some Brazilians 
to be exotic and not truly Brazilian. 

Though an American people, the 
Brazilians seem to be in some aspects of 
their character and of their behavior 
inclined to combine modernity with tra- 
dition. Hence the special pride of many 
Brazilians in the fact that Brazil was 
for some time a monarchy, indeed the 
only monarchy on the American conti- 
nent. This probably contributed, in no 
small way, to what Bryce considered 
the absence in Brazilians of character- 
istics of a distinctly mew people. The 
fact is that, becoming politically in- 
dependent, Brazilians never separated 
from their European sources in the same 
`- radical way: that most of the Span- 
ish people of America separated from 
Spain. This is a characteristic of their 
national character that remains signi- 
ficant and valid: the Brazilians are not 
inclined to be radical in breaking with 
the past, though these breaks have hap- 
pened and are shown in what has be- 
come Brazilian, or original, in Brazilian 
culture. Its national cuisine, for in- 
stance, is sociologically interesting as 
an expression of the Brazilian national 
character, for here one finds a cuisine 
that, though Portuguese in its basic 
traditional elements, has assimilated in 
an adventurous, experimental way Ori- 
ental, Amerindian, and African contri- 
butions and is now assimilating Italian, 
German, and Japanese elements in such 
a way as to be already one of the most 
complex cultural achievements any- 
where and in any field. In it, Brazilian 


invention is present in a very vivid way; 
this cuisine is not a mere compilation: 
it is a creative synthesis, a creative 
synthesis of the old and the new as 
expressions of a third dimension. 

What has happened with the cuisine 
has happened and is happening with 
other cultural developments in which 
one may identify expressions of a Bra- 
zilian national character: music, archi- 
tecture, painting, religion, literature, 
and even political forms of organization 
or of government. 

Some foreign critics are too severe 
with Brazilians when they see political 
developments in contemporary Brazil 
that do not seem to correspond to their 
ideas or ideals of democracy or some 
other complex. Such critics fail to un- 
derstand a tendency in the Brazilian na- 
tional character that has become more 
pronounced in this century than in 
previous centuries: a tendency toward 
bolder combinations of the old and the 
new, of tradition and modernity, of 
Brazilianness and a contemporary scale 
of values in what are Brazilian solutions 
to Brazilian problems, circumstances, 
and needs. It is generally admitted 
that the Brazilian national character 
inclines toward democratic solutions 
not only in social and racial mat- 
ters, but in political matters as well. 
The history of the Brazilian national 
state—-monarchy and republic—seéms 
to confirm this interpretation. 

If so, some foreign observer may ask 
why Brazilians seem now to be reshap- 
ing their political system in such a way 
that authoritarian trends seem to be 
superseding the conventionally liberal- 
democratic ones. A similar question 
might be asked in regard to France. 
Is the change in political organization 
that is happening in France indicative 
of a change in the French national 
character? Or is the French national 
character more complex than the per- 
manence, for over a century, of a parli- 
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amentary regimen in France? The 
complexity that seems to be a basic 
reality in connection with the French 
national character is also a reality in 
regard to the Brazilian national char- 
acter. 

In the most significant of their cul- 
tural activities, the Brazilians have 
shown since the early days a tendency 
to harmonize their idealism and even 
their adventurous romanticism with re- 
ality. The achievement of political in- 
dependence, with the preservation not 
only of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment but of a European dynasty, is so 
impressive an example of this tendency 
that it may be considered a trait of 
their national character. This tendency 
has been present in Brazilian national 
life for more than a century and a half. 

The revolutionary movement of 1964 
brought this trait of the Brazilian na- 


tional character into dramatic focus:. 


what some Brazilian leaders, acting in 
what: they considered to be in harmony 
with their national character, seemed to 
be trying to do, that is, to adapt their 
_ democratic political idealism to present- 
day reality or to present circumstances 
—the reality of a world not exactly at 
peace. ‘These being the circumstances, 
not a few Brazilians are realistic enough 
to think of their country as too vast, 
physically and socially, to be left to an 
entirely free interplay of competition 
between partisan, political, and other 
groups. 

However, this revolutionary move- 
ment is developing in a way suavely 
Brazilian, as the Independence, Aboli- 
tionist, and the Republican “revolu- 
tions” developed, finally achieving what 
is essential in their goals. In this, 
as in other aspects, the Brazilian na- 
tional character in the twentieth cen- 
tury remains essentially the same as 
in the nineteenth century, though now 
as then realistically adapting itself to 
new circumstances, national and inter- 


national, technological and political, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious. 

Is Brazil—with its present problem 
of developing a unique political organi- 
zation of its own—a “civilization,” a 
“national civilization” with a “national 
character” ? Some of us think that it 
is not only a “national civilization” but 
increasingly original in its traits. If it 
succeeds In developing a state that will 
be neither a copy of the United States 
model nor of the British pattern, but 
that will represent a Brazilian style of 
national state, such as its music, its 
architecture, its cuisine, and its football, 
then Brazilian national civilization and 
Brazilian national character will give 
new evidence of originality. 

Of the originality of their civilization 
and character Brazilians are only now, 
in the middle of the twentieth century, 
becoming fully conscious. They have 
become conscious of uniqueness, and 
bold enough to appear before the world 
as a people different in their music, their 
architecture, and their cuisine, and in 
their way of playing football, from 
more mature peoples and from more 


classic, more Apollonian civilizations. 


Since this is happening in Brazil, it is 
time for a new Lowie or a Mead or a 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, that is, for a so- 
cial scientist of high, comprehensive in- 
telligence, to observe present-day Bra- 
zilians, their “national civilization,” and 
their “national character.” As Redfield 
once suggested, such a study should be 
made of a societal structure viewed by 
an outsider under the aspect of a na- 
tional system. Foreign observers who 
have written about Brazil in recent 
years have only scratched the surface, 
though one finds some good impression- 
istic remarks about the Brazilian na- 
tional character in such authors as the 
American Roy Nash, the German Kon- 
rad Guenther, the French Roger Bas- 
tide, and the Italian Tullio Ascarelli. 

When Aldous Huxley was in Brazil, 
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he spoke with me about the country he 
was visiting for the first time. He was 
disappointed in Brasilia, which he re- 
-sponded to as particularly “improba- 
ble” and “unpredictable.” He seemed 
to include the Brazilian national char- 
acter in this generalization. 
observed that some Brazilians thought 
that “God is Brazilian.” In this, he 
saw consequences of an attitude that 
made many people in -Brazil disdainful 
of systematic effort and methodical ac- 
tion, of science and of planning in 
= behalf of national welfare. 
- ally, his view agreed in some points 


- with that of his fellow countryman, . 


James Bryce who, half a century before 
him, had remarked’ that the Brazilians, 
. though noted for their“ political and 
literary inclinations, paid little atten- 
tion to science and even to history and 
to historical studies. ' 

: Though not nearly as much as ‘in 
Bryce’s day, present-day Brazilians 
` may still be weak in physical and nat- 


ural science. Some of them, even when: 


Huxley . 


Incident- _ 


Roman Catholics, may continue to be-- 
lieve in astrology, spiritualism, and- 
magic. The fact is, however, that plan- 
ning is being undertaken by some of 


‘today’s Brazilian leaders in regard to 


national finance and to national and 


regional economic activities, probably 


more than by any other Latin-American 
national leaders. Brazilians are ac- 
cepting this, if not enthusiastically, in 
a fair way. This- seems to indicate 
that in these respects Brazilian national 
character is changing, though not so 
much as to become adept at method 
and unqualifiedly receptive to planning 
in national life or production. Brazil 
remains essentially plastic, flexible, and, 
in spite of the use of economic planning 
by some of the modern leaders of 
the country, “improbable”’—as Aldous 
Huxley would say. Through “improba- 
bilities” Brazilians are developing a 
civilization of their own. They reveal 
a national style of behavior that is, 
with its contradictions, an expression of 
a national character. 


On Mexican National Character 


By MICHAEL Maccosy 


ABSTRACT: Mexican authors have limited their discussions 
of national character to the mestizo population of the central 
plateau. Their analyses are overburdened with a self-denigra- 
tive view of Mexican national character, stressing inferiority 
feelings stamped by the Conquest. More recently, Mexican 
psychoanalysts have focused on the Conquest and subsequent 

‘revolutionary upheavals as generators of conflict between the 
sexes, which they see as the most crucial determinant of Mexi- 
can psychopathology. The Mexican male tries to impose a 
patriarchal ideal, but he is constantly undermined by resentful 
women. Attempting to act with an authority he does not 
feel, the male assumes an exaggerated role of masculinity 
(machismo), but the female, especially the mother, holds the 
real power in the family. Although empirical study confirms 
the existence of this pattern, it also shows that these writers 
ignore the large percentage of Mexicans who are well adapted 
to their society and have character traits common to peasants 
throughout the world. Furthermore, socioeconomic factors 
which contribute to maladaptive character structures are un- 
derplayed. In Mexico, the clash between high ideals and the 
reality of a developing society intensifies feelings of inferiority, 
with the result that Mexicans undervalue their creative aspects 
and the progress they have made since the semifeudal society 
crumbled with the 1910 Revolution. 


Michael Maccoby, Ph.D., Cuernavaca, Mexico, has been working with Erich Fromm 
since 1960 on a sociopsychological study of a Mexican village. He went to Mexico 
under a research and training fellowship from the Institute of Mental Health, United 
States Public Health Service. In 1964 he completed psychoanalytic training at the 
Mexican Institute of Psychoanalysis of the Medical School, National Autonomous Uni- 
versity of Mexico, and he now practices psychoanalysis in Mexico City and Cuernavaca. 
He has taught at the University of Chicago, the National University of Mexico, and 
Harvard University. During the spring quarter of 1967 he will be a Lecturer in Psy- 
chology at the University of California at Santa Cruz. He also gives a postgraduate 
seminar in projective testing at the Mexican Institute of Psychoanalysis. 
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EFORE exploring Mexican na- 
| tional character, it is essential to 

be clear about what we mean by “char- 
acter.” For someone who bas been 
trained in psychoanalytic theory and 
methods, character is not a set of be- 
havioral or expressive traits. Rather, 
character implies a more precise con- 
cept: a structure of underlying motives, 
interrelated and relatively unchanging 
after childhood, or, as Erich Fromm 
defines it, character traits are “rela- 
tively permanent passionate strivings.” 1 
When these strivings are satisfied in 
work, in play, in relations with others, 
the individual feels pleasure and secur- 
ity; when they are frustrated, he be- 
comes anxious and insecure. 

Character must be distinguished from 
opinions, values, and ideology. The 
underlying strivings may remain hidden 
beneath rationalizations which allow 
the individual to believe he is merely 
responding to social pressures, to “re- 
ality,” or that his behavior exemplifies 
an ennobling ideal. For example, psy- 
choanalytic investigation of Mexicans 
often reveals a deep unconscious fixa- 
tion to the mother, a need for her un- 
conditional love and nurture that, in 
fact, cripples the individual’s indepen- 
dence. Yet, because Mexican culture 
glorifies the mother, a man can comfort- 
ably feel that his idealization of the 
mother and his dependence on her sig- 
nify praiseworthy filial love and devo- 
tion. Here the society supports a char- 
acter force, but in another case social 
ideals may clash with character. A 
- Mexican male is expected to dominate 
women, but many men who are weak 
and receptive play a role of compulsive 
masculinity (machismo), all the while 

1 Erich Fromm, “Psychoanalytic Character- 
ology and Its Application to the Understand- 
ing of Culture,” Culture and Personality, 
ed. S. Stansfeld Sargent and Marian W. 
Smith (New York: Viking Fund, Wenner- 


Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search, 1949). 


feeling frustrated, unaware of their wish 
to be fed and cared for by women. 
The conflict between social role and 
character may drive them to repeated 
drinking in an attempt to erase con- 
sciousness of their defeat and to satisfy 
their receptive longings. In these cases 
and in many others, the behavior is 
obvious, but character forces can be 
unearthed only by clinical study or by 
projective psychological techniques. 

In terms of psychoanalytic theory, 
the concept of national character would 
assume that people of a nation, what- 
ever their individual characterological 
differences, share a nucleus of motives, - 
formed by common experiences and 
necessities. Theoretical debate among 
psychoanalysts still continues over the 
crucial determinants of character, and 
this is not the place to consider in detail 
the reasons for favoring a socioeco- 
nomic emphasis to one like Freud’s, 
which stressed the sexual nature of 
character forces? My view of Mexi- 
can national character is theoretically 
rooted in Erich Fromm’s concept of 
“the social character,” which he de- 
scribes in terms of its functional rela- 
tion to the demands of a society. 
Fromm writes: 


Each society is structuralized and operates 
in certain ways which are necessitated by a 
number of objective conditions; such con- 
ditions are the methods of production and 
distribution which in turn depend upon 
raw material, industrial techniques, climate, 
etc., furthermore political and geographi- 
cal factors, and cultural traditions and in- 
fluences to which the society is exposed. 
There is no “society” in general but only 
specific social structures which operate in 
different and ascertainable ways. Although 
these social structures do change in the 
course of historical development, they are 
relatively fixed at any given historical 
period, and society can exist only by 


2Sigmund Freud, “Character and Anal 
Eroticism” (1908), Collected Papers (London: 
The Hogarth Press, 1924), Vol. II. 
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operating within the framework of its 
particular structure. The members of the 
society and/or of the various classes or 
status groups within it have to behave in 
such a way as to function in the sense 
required by society. It is the function of 
the social character to shape the energies 
of the members of the society in such a 
way that their behavior is not left to 
conscious decisions whether or not to 
follow the social pattern but that people 
want to act as they have to act and at the 
same time find gratification in acting ac- 
cording to the requirements of the culture. 
In other words, the social character has 
the function of moulding human energy 
for the purpose of the functioning of a 
given society." 


How can the social character of a 
nation or of its various classes be 
charted? Since individual psychoan- 
alytic investigation is not possible for 
large samples, it would be necessary to 
use projective tests and questionnaires 
on samples from different areas and 
classes of a nation. Such a study would 
set the stage for comparing character 
traits to socioeconomic variables, and to 
explain contradictions between behavior 
and ideals. 

Until recently, no such studies were 
undertaken in Mexico. Instead, a few 
serious anthropological studies, some of 
isolated non-Spanish-speaking commu- 
nities, together with a great deal of 
intuitive description, formed the body 
of observation and speculation on Mexi- 
can national character. Since the 
1930’s, Mexican philosophers, essayists, 
and, more recently, psychoanalysts, 
have been fascinated by the challenge 
of understanding the Mexican. The 
result, often brilliant and perceptive, 
mixes behavior and ideology with char- 
acter, and is overly preoccupied with 
pathology, to the point of self-deni- 
gration. 

Seven years ago, Fromm, who has 


3 Fromm, op. cit., see footnote 1. 


lived in Mexico more than fifteen years 
and is director of the Mexican Institute 
of Psychoanalysis, began a study of 
social character in a Mexican village, 
attempting to test his theory empirically 
and at the same time to shed light on 
Mexican social character. His work, 
which was supported financially by the 
Foundations Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry, also stimulated two Mexican 
analysts, Doctor Guillermo Davila and 
Doctor Alfonso Millan, to attempt par- 
allel studies, using the same projective 
methods and theory, with industrial 
workers and hospital patients in Mexico 
City. While these studies are limited 
to small samples, they constitute the 
first systematic attempt to study the 
Mexican social character, and their 
findings, especially the village study 
which is now close to completion, illu- 
minate the range of character types and 
the relationship between motives, socio- 
economic factors, and pathological be- 
havior that mistakenly strikes the lit- 
erary observer as characteristic of all 
Mexicans, when, in fact, it is limited 
to definable groups with a particular 
character structure.* Before turning to 
some of these findings, we shall first 
consider briefly some social, economic, 
and historical determinants of the Mex- 
ican character and, second, the Mexican 
intellectual’s image of his national char- 
acter. 


DETERMINANTS OF MEXICAN 
CHARACTER 


When considering the Mexican char- 
acter, writers generally refer to the 
mestizo (mixed Spanish and Indian) 


4The full study of the village, including 
detailed methods and results, is now being 
written up and will be published as a book 
entitled, “Class and Character in a Mexican 
Village,” by Erich Fromm, Michael Maccoby, 
and Theodore Schwartz. Some preliminary 
articles have already been published and will 
be cited where they are relevant to this 
article. 
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population of the central plateau. This 
group has shared a common history 
and cultural tradition. The central 
plateau, dominated by the Aztecs be- 
fore the Conquest, became the center of 
Conquest culture and in succeeding cen- 
turies the main battleground for the 
revolutions of 1810, 1867, and finally 
1910 which marked the massive up- 
heaval that formed the modern Mexican 
nation. In the central states, fanning 
out from Mexico City to Morelos, Pu- 
ebla, Mexico, Michoacan, Guanajuato, 
and Querétero, the rural peasants, the 
townspeople, and: the urban population 
have been formed by the experiences of 
conquest, exploitation, and violence. 
But there are also important rural- 
urban and class differences. The char- 
acter of the peasants who, despite the 
recent trend toward urbanization, still 
make up more than half the popula- 
tion,’ has been influenced both by their 
mode of work, which for the most part 
has not changed in centuries,® and, in 
some cases, by a history of semislavery 
to the prerevolutionary haciendas.’ 
While Mexico remained a semifeudal 
society, the differences between the ur- 


5In 1950, 29 per cent of the Mexican 
population lived in towns of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. In 1960, the figure was 35 per 
cent. The total population has grown from 
25.7 million in 1950 to 34.9 million in 1960; 
in 1940 the population was 19.6 million. 
A majority of the work force remains in 
agriculture, mostly peasant farmers, although 
the percentage has dropped from 58.3 per 
cent in 1950 to 54 per cent in 1960. I am 
indebted to Sr. Julio Boltvinik of the Colegio 
de Mexico for compiling these statistics from 
the national census. 

ê See George Foster, “Peasant Society and 
the Image of Limited Good,” American An- 
thropologist, 67:2 (1965), pp. 293-315; also 
his earlier study, Culture and Conquest (New 
York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research, 1960). 

7¥or a description of the hacienda and its 
influence on the character of the peon, see 
Eric Wolf, Sons of the Shaking Earth (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959), 
especially chap. 10. 


ban shopkeepers, bureaucrats, and ar- 
tisans and the rural folk were not so 
striking as the changes wrought during 
the past twenty-five years by the be- 
ginnings of industrialization and the 
increasing influence of North American 
culture. Thus, it becomes less and less 
accurate to lump together the rural and 
urban Mexicans, despite the past which 
they hold in common. , 

On the edges of Mexico, away from 
the influences of the central region, and 
in the islands of indigenous-speaking 
communities, Important cultural differ- 
ences make it necessary to consider 
very different factors in character for- 
mation. According to the census of 
1960, some 10 per cent of the Mexicans 
over the age of five speak an indigenous 
language only or a combination of 
Spanish and an indigenous language. 
Although, in absolute numbers, the in- 
digenous-speaking population has risen 
during the past ten years with the 
alarmingly high birth rate, the rela- 
tive percentage has, nevertheless, fallen 
slightly because of urbanization and 
acculturation. Most of the indige- 
nous-speaking people live in small, self- 
contained communities, cemented soci- 
ally by traditional customs and a 
syncretistic Catholicism, and isolated 
from the influence of the Mexican 
national culture. Due to the careful 
work of anthropologists like Robert 
Redfield and his students, we know 
more about some of these little com- 
munities than about mestizo culture, 
both urban and rural. 

8 For a discussion of the growing United 
States influence in Mexico, see Oscar Lewis, 
“Mexico since Cardenas,’ in Richard N. 
Adams et al., Social Change in Latin America 
Today (New York: Vintage Books, 1961). 
Lewis also cites interesting facts on indus- 
trialization and gives a concise picture of 
Mexico at the beginning of the 1960's. 

The population speaking either an in- 
digenous language only or Spanish combined 


with an indigenous language fell from 11.2 
per cent in 1950 to 10.4 per cent in 1960. 
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The Mexican attitude toward the 
“Indians” is ambivalent. The indige- 
nous culture is seen as inferior and less 
civilized, but it serves an ideological 
function. In an attempt to find a na- 
tional identity and to throw off the 
sense of inferiority that Mexican in- 
tellectuals .feel was imprinted by the 
Spanish Conquest, Indian traditions, 
heroes such as Cuauhtémoc who suf- 
fered torture and death rather than 
submit to the conquerors, and pre- 
Columbian themes in art and literature 
have been idealized and often employed 
with great beauty.*° 

For different reasons, the culture of 
Yucatan, which is rooted in the Mayan 
rather than the Aztec, and of the north- 
ern states including Nuevo Leon, where 
United States influence has loomed 
larger, cannot be considered culturally 
equivalent to that of the central plateau. 

Mexican authors limit their discus- 
sions of national character to the central 
region and to the mestizo, a centristic 
tendency which blurs socioeconomic as 
well as geographical difference. What 
are their conclusions about the Mexican 
character? 


MEXICANS View THEIR NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


When Mexican intellectuals describe 
their national character, they almost 
invariably see themselves as a nation of 
liars, destructive power-seekers, suffer- 
ing, resentful women, and boasting pre- 


10 Examples include the murals and decora- 
tive themes ‘at the National University and at 
the impressive Social Security housing devel- 
opment, Unidad Independencia. The great 
Mexican revolutionary artists such as Rivera 
and Orozco are famous for their use of 
indigenous themes and their glorification of 
the Indian over the Spanish conquerors. Still, 
it is noteworthy that mestizo peasants com- 
monly blame their violent behavior and venge- 
ful feelings on their “Indian blood,” despite 
the fact that many indigenous communities 
in Mexico are more peaceful and better in- 
tegrated than mestizo villages. 


datory men. Yet Mexico is also a land 
where creative talent abounds, where 
despite a high prevalence of alcohol- 
ism, the majority of men are sober 
and hard-working, and where, despite 
poverty combined with a history of ex- 
ploitation and violence, both men and 


women seek liberty and a peaceful life. 


Mexicans feel proud of institutions such 
as the social security and ejido (peasant 
landowning) programs which are the 
fruits of the Revolution of 1910.12 They 
complain, however, about themselves 
and their one-party. government, for the 
gap looms large between revolutionary 
ideals and reality. Corruption and ex- 
ploitation have not dissolved, and few 
Mexicans can believe that any authority 
figure will ever place the people before 
his own self-interest. But how different 
is this fatalism and passive resignation 
from that of other peasant societies, 


11 According to a report by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Office, the prevalence of alcohol- 
ism in Mexico is the third highest in the 
world, second only to Chile in Latin America. 
Since Chile and Mexico are also among the 
most accurate data-collectors in Latin Amer- 
ica, the relative position must be taken with 
caution, even though -Mexico clearly suffers 
from a high prevalence of alcoholism. See 
Seminario Latinoamericano sobre Alcoholismo, 
Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, Oficina Re- 
gional de la Organización Mundial de la 
Salud, con la colaboración del Servicio Na- 
cional del Salud, Santiago, Chile, 1961. 

12 According to an empirical study compar- 
ing Mexican attitudes with those in four other 
nations, by Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, 
Mexicans feel more pride in their economic 
institutions and in the physical beauty of 
their country than in their government. Yet 
more Mexicans (30 per cent) are proud of 
their political institutions than Italians (3 per 
cent) or Germans (7 per cent). While Mexi- 
cans criticize lack of fair treatment by au- 
thorities and feel impotent to influence poli- 
tics, the Almond-Verba study also implies 
that their feelings of impotence are, in part, 
conditioned by the contrast. between very high 
ideals and reality. See The Civic Culture: 
Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five 
Nations (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1963). 
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such as those of Southern Europe, the 
Near East, or Southeast Asia, which 
cannot even boast of progressive insti- 
tutions such as Mexico’s and which 
have also Jacked the slow evolution of 
democratic institutions and individual 
rights under law? 

But the intellectual’s criticism goes 
beyond the- passivity, suspicion, and dis- 
trust that characterize peasant societies 
throughout the world. Gordon W. 
Hewes, in his review of the Mexican 
literature on national character up 
until the early 1950’s, decribes how 
Mexicans focus on the traits of the 
most downtrodden members of the so- 
ciety as the symbol for the whole na- 
tion? To Samuel Ramos, whose El 
Perfil del Hombre y la Cultura en 
Mexico was the first major speculation 
on Mexican character, the Mexican is 
symbolized by the pelado, the “plucked 
chicken,” the nobody, whose deep feel- 
ings of inferiority are partially buried 
beneath bluff and whose resentment and 
vengefulness explode against any threat 
to his fragile pride. Ramos, Emilio 
Uranga, and others who build their con- 
structs of the Mexican around the idea 
of inferiority or “insufficiency” traced 
its origin to the Conquest, to the crush- 
ing of indigenous culture, to humiliation 
by foreigners, and to malinchismo, the 
tendency to betrayal, to imitate con- 
quering overlords. Malinche, Cortes’ 
mistress and interpreter, set a pattern, 
according to these writers, of deepen- 
ing the wounds of inferiority by imitat- 
ing the powerful, first the Spanish, then 
the French, and more recently the 
North Americans.° The result is a 


18 Gordon W. Hewes, “Mexicans in Search 
of the ‘Mexican,’” The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, 13 (1953-1954), 
pp. 209-223. 

14 Samuel Ramos, El Perfil del Hombre y 
la Cultura en Mexico (Mexico, D.F.: Imprenta 
Mundial, 1934). 

145] have the feeling that the Mexican 
authors underestimate the effects on feelings 


combination of servility, mixed with 
hostility and disloyalty, and a wish to 
erase the sense of humiliation by brut- 
ally dominating those more defenseless, 
such as wives and children, or in the 
case of government officials, anyone 
weak and powerless. 

Since Hewes’ review, more studies, 
especially by psychoanalysts, have sup- 
ported this denigrative view, but have 
changed the emphasis of its origins from 
the Conquest as a total psychic trauma 
of defeat to its effects on the relation- 
ship between men and women. The 
value of these studies, by Aniceto Ar- 
amoni, Francisco Gonzalez Pineda, and 
Santiago Ramirez**® is that they come 
to grips with a social reality that has 
an obvious and pathogenic effect on 
Mexican character—the intense con- 
flict between the sexes. Many families 
in Mexico lack fathers, and children 
are raised by women who have either 
been abandoned by their husbands or 
who have thrown out men not able to 
support the family and who try to as- 


of inferiority of living in the shadow of the 
United States, with its overwhelming and 
military superiority, which has aggrandized 
huge chunks of Mexican territory. Most 
Mexicans still resent not only their loss of 
land, but also United States intervention in 
the Revolution of 1910. On the other hand, 
they are in awe of North American wealth, 
and peasants who have worked as braceros 
in the United States are very conscious of 
the contrast between the two nations. These 
feelings are partly revenged by stereotyping 
North Americans as cold, overly concerned 
with the material aspects of life, and emo- 
tionally naive. The Mexican government’s 
policy of no intervention in the affairs of 
Latin America finds a deep sD in the 
Mexican people. 

46 Aniceto Aramoni, Psicoanálisis de la Di- 
nimica de un Pueblo (Mexico, D.F.. UNAM, 
1961); Francisco González Pineda, El M exd- 
cano, Psicologia de su Destructividad (Mex- 
ico, D.F.: Editorial Pax-Mexico, S.A., 1961); 
Santiago Ramirez, El Mexicano, Psicologia 
de sus Motivaciones ` (Mexico, D.F.: Edi- 
torial Pax-Mexico, S.A., 1959). 
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sert their masculinity by brute force. 
In other families, men maintain their 
dominance over women with the club of 
economic power, but there is little love 
or affection. Men often betray their 
wives, even to the point of setting up 
supplementary households (the casa 
chica)’ The woman may take her 
revenge by undermining the father’s 
relationship to his children, by making 
them her agents in the war between the 
sexes, and by raising boys who lack a 
firm sense of manliness and feel traitors 
to their sex and girls who distrust all 
men. 

The analysts’ accounts are not pure 
speculation, for they have been struck 
by the number of Mexican patients 
whose analyses reveal identical dynam- 
ics—men whose compulsive masculinity 
hides dependence on the mother and 
feelings of both sexual castration and 
creative impotence and women who can- 
not love men. But by generalizing from 
the clinic to the whole nation, their 
description of the Mexican is over- 
weighted toward psychopathology. Fur- 
thermore, their interpretation of the 
origins of the conflict between the sexes 
remains vague and overdependent on 
historical rather than current social 
factors. González, who bases his evi- 
dence on vignettes, stresses the role 
of the Revolution of 1910 in break- 
ing up the family and increasing the 
mother’s power and influence over the 
children, while separating the father 


17For example, see Oscar Lewis, Five 
Families (New York: Basic Books, 1959), 
especially the Sánchez family. Lewis is a 
perceptive and dedicated observer of Mexican 
life, aware of the conflict between the sexes 
and its role in Mexican culture. But why did 
he choose the Sanchez family for a more 
detailed study of Mexican family life, when 
this is one of the rare families headed by a 
male and without the strong influence of a 


mother? The opposite is more common, and _ 


in our village study, we find 20 per cent 
of the families are headed by women without 
husbands. 


from his family. Ramirez empha- 
sizes the Conquest, when the Span- 
ish conquerors took Indian women 
for wives or concubines and left the 
Indian male displaced and impotent. 
The mestizo offspring of the union 
would ambivalently idealize and resent 
the Spanish father, next to whom he 
felt inferior, and would both depend 
on and denigrate his Indian mother. 
The origin of the Mexican male’s glori- 
fication of the mother but predatory 
domination of women, according to Ra- 
mirez, is the mestizo’s compulsive at- 
tempt to imitate the powerful Spani- 
ards while at the same time preserving 
his only real affective link, with his 
mother. 

Aramoni and Gonzalez, more than 
Ramirez, try to interpret the psychol- 
ogy of the women as well as that of the 
men. ‘The female experience of mem- 
bership in an exploited class, of being 
treated as property while at the same 
time expected to give lovingly, have 
provoked the urge for revenge. The 
female’s destructive response has been 
to rebel passively, to undermine the 
father’s authority, and, as Aramoni 
points out, to demand that the male 
either live up to his machismo image or 
suffer castrating ridicule. Aramoni dif- 
fers from the others in attempting to 
trace the conflict between the sexes to 
a pre-Columbian battle between matri- 
archal and patriarchal systems in Mex- 
ico. While he does not sufficiently sup- 
port this hypothesis, he does call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Aztecs, more 
successfully than the meztizo, forced 
women into an inferior role** More 
than the others, Aramoni is aware that 
the Mexican patriarchal ideology en- 


18For a description of the male’s domina- 
tion over women which, significantly, went 
along with strict prohibitions against drinking, 
see Jacques Soustelle, The Daily Life of the 
Aztecs (London: George Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 1961). 
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counters a constant challenge from an 
underlying structure of female strength, 
represented not only by the mother’s 
frequent dominance within the family, 
but also symbolically by the ascendance 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe in the re- 
ligious pantheon and the quasi-religious 
importance of Mother’s Day in Mexico. 

A review of the most recent descrip- 
tions of Mexican national character 
would not be complete without citing 
El Laberinto de la Soledad, by Octavio 
Paz, a poet and diplomat.” This book 
has influenced many of the psychoan- 
alytic commentators and, in my opinion, 
is the most perceptive and certainly the 
best-written intuitive analysis of Mexi- 
can character. Although Paz, too, is 
interested in Mexican psychopathology, 
his rich sensitivity, his sympathy for 
the Mexican’s self-imposed isolation, 
and his concern to understand contra- 
dictions in the Mexican character do 
not leave the impression either of apol- 
ogy or belittling, or of pseudo-scientific 
speculation. 

The composite characterological por- 
trait of the Mexican that emerges from 
these studies shows the male as recep- 
tive and exploitative, tied to the mother, 
isolated from intimacy with others, 
and narcissistically protected by a self- 
image of masculine self-sufficiency and 
strength. As Paz writes: 


We do not support the presence of our 
companions. Enclosed in ourselves, when 
not torn apart and alienated, we isolate 
ourselves without reference to a redeemer 
somewhere out there or a creator right here. 
We oscillate between intimacy and reserve, 


19 Octavio Paz, El Laberinto de la Soledad 
(Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica, 
1959). Mention should also be made of the 
Mexican genius for caricature, combining 
criticism and drawing, which flowers in the 
cartoons of Abel Quezada and Rius, whose 
weekly comic book, Los Supermachos, is 
eagerly read by Mexican intellectuals for its 
devastating Jampoons of the Mexican charac- 
. ter and of political institutions. 


between shouts and silence, between the 
fiesta and the funeral vigil, without ever 
fully committing ourselves.?° 


The Mexican woman is outwardly 
submissive and masochistic, but also 
closed, hoarding her love, and passively 
rebellious against male domination and 
lack of love. The male’s sadism, Paz 
writes, “begins as vengeance for the 
feminine frigidity or as a despairing 
attempt to obtain a response from a 
body we fear is totally insensitive.” 7+ 
The Mexican male fears the woman, 
but in his isolation he finds her an 
unanswerable enigma and a dangerous 
power. He knows no way to relate to 
her other than by force, and the vicious 
circle turns. 


EMPIRICAL VERIFICATION 
AND AMPLIFICATION 


In our study of a Mexican mestizo 
village in the State of Morelos, we have 
confirmed the observation that conflict 
between the sexes, which distinguishes 
Mexico from peasant societies such as 
that of southern Italy with centuries of 
unbroken patriarchal dominance, is the 
result and generator of both character- 
formation and emotional disturbance.”” 
But by studying practically all of the 
adults in a village of 900 inhabitants, 
rather than merely a sample, with pro- 
jective questionnaires, the Rorschach 
Test, the Thematic Apperception Test, 
as well as participant observation, we 
have been able to determine that the 
unproductive character traits cited 
by Mexican authors do not describe the 


20 Ibid., p. 58, my translation. 

21 Ibid., p. 60, my translation. 

22 See M. Maccoby, “La Guerra entre Los 
Sexos en una Comunidad Campesina,” Re- 
vista de Psicoanálisis, Psiquiatria y Psicolo- 
gia, 2:1, 1966. Also, for a discussion of the 
development of hostility between the sexes in 
children, see M. Maccoby, Nancy Modiano, 
and Patricia Lander, “Games and Social Char- 
acter in a Mexican Village,” Psychiatry, 26:2 
(1964), pp. 150-162. 
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majority of Mexican villagers, even 
though they do accurately picture a 
sizable minority. For example, only 11 
per cent of the men have the extreme 
traits of machismo, and another 30 per 
cent express these traits to a lesser 
degree. In turn, machismo is correlated 
with two more deeply rooted character 
factors: intense dependence on the 
mother and the authoritarian-exploita- 
tive syndrome. 

In contrast, we have also encountered 
villagers who are loving and productive, 
interested in their families and their 
work.” 
concepts of love with a richness of lan- 
guage and understanding that reflects 
the best qualities of the Mexican. In 
the words of a village woman aged 
fifty, who never attended school: 


Love is very sacred, because without love 
there would not be the world we would 
have if we loved each other, because even 
though there is friendship, it is not enough. 
One must love. Beginning with love of 
parents, of sweethearts, love of a husband, 
love of children, love of a good friend- 
ship; even to raise an animal one must love. 
It is incomparable, because people even 
commit suicide if they do not know how to 
love. The love of a father is eternal. 
One retains the love of friends even when 
they are absent. Love of God one must 
have also, for God sends us love in the 
form of understanding. 


The hardest-working and most eco- 
nomically successful of the peasants 
have the hoarding motives that char- 
acterize peasants throughout the world. 
As George Foster points out, the eco- 
nomic reality of peasant society favors 
the attitudes of “limited good,” suspic- 
ious individualism, and of self-isolation 
behind psychological and material walls. 
The peasant’s attitudes toward love, 
friendship, and health are strongly pat- 


23 See M. Maccoby, “Love and Authority: 
A Study of Mexican Villagers,” The Atlantic, 
213:3 (1964), pp. 121-126. 


They express their untutored. 


ferned by his experience with an econ- 
omy largely unchanged for centuries, 
where only a finite amount of wealth is 
produced, and “no amount of extra hard 
work will significantly change the fig- 
ure.” ?* Foster’s analysis of the atti- 
tudes that follow from “limited good” 
describes a character which fits closely 
with Fromm’s description of the hoard- 
ing orlentation: 


This orientation makes people have little 
faith in anything new they might get from 
the outside world; their security is based 
on hoarding and saving, while spending is 
felt to be a threat. They have surrounded 
themselves, as it were, with a protective 
wall, and their main aim is to bring as 
much as possible into this fortified position 
and to let as little as possible out of it.?5 


If the hoarding peasants are also 
more productive, active, and interested 
than the average, they not only adapt 
well to the demands of their work, but 
also they seek cultural stimulation in 
religion and in whatever few opportuni- 
ties are offered them in the peasant 
world. The productive women raise 
children who can achieve independence 
and who are least alienated from their 
fathers. Even in fatherless families, 
highly productive women succeed in 
raising productive sons and daughters, 
The productive men by their responsi- 
bility and care live up to the patriarchal 
ideal and also participate actively in 
community affairs. 

The least productive villagers have 
passive and receptive, rather than 
hoarding orientations. The high preva- 
lence of the receptive orientation in the 
village (43 per cent are dominantly 
receptive), despite its maladaptive ef- 
fects, may be a legacy of the hacienda. 


24 George Foster, op. cit., see footnote 6. 
Foster will soon publish a more extensive 
analysis of “limited good” and its relationship 
to the attitudes and behavior of peasants. 

25 See Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New 
York: Rinehart, 1947), p. 65, 
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The experience of being free farmers, 
ejiditarios, was denied to the fathers of 
many peasants. In the hacienda, re- 
ceptive traits, including dependence, 
the need to beg submissively for one’s 
wages, were favored and rewarded, just 
as they were among Negro slaves in the 
United States. But the free peasant 
with a receptive-permissive character 
plants crops that require little attention 
and produce little reward, is overly de- 
pendent on middlemen who cheat him, 
consumes his profits, and, in general, 
adapts badly to his economic reality. 


There is some evidence, from Foster’s ` 


study of Tzintzuntzun and other ac- 
counts of villages which escaped the 
control of haciendas, that the receptive 
character is correspondingly less preva- 
lent, but this hypothesis demands more 
systematic investigation. 

Our study has also shown that social 
behavior cannot be explained by char- 
acter alone and that factors influencing 
character exist in the socioeconomic 
reality of the present as well as in 
Mexican history. Knowledge of the 
alcoholic’s receptive character and his 
machismo does not alone explain his 
drinking. Many men with these traits 
do not become alcoholics unless they 
marry destructive women who ridicule 
them or unless their form of work feeds 
their passivity.® 

The extreme dependence on the 
mother also is influenced by economic 
and social variables. Where the father 
achieves economic success, he can hold 
up his head in the family and become 
a model for his children. When he is a 
failure as a wage earner, children reject 
him and remain tied to the mother. 

Dependence on the mother is also 
favored by the lack of trust within a 


26 See M. Maccoby, “El Alcoholismo en una 
Comunidad Campesina,” Revista de Psico- 
andlisis, Psiquiatria y Psicologia, 1:1 (1965), 
pp. 38~65. 


historical explanation. 


society’s social and political institu- 
tions. When individuals feel that au- 
thority is irrational, that they cannot 
expect fair treatment from the police, 
the courts, and from administrators, 
the image of the mother is strengthened 
as the one person who loves uncondi- 
tionally, who will never betray, and 
who will always provide protection. 
The mother stands for the safe haven 
of the home and, regressively, of the 
womb. The father stands for the society, 
for contract and’ structured authority. 
The father’s ability to adapt success- 
fully to the society is a powerful lesson 
for his children. If he fails, they reject 
not only him, but also their faith in 
rational authority, in law and contract. 

Economic success itself is a function 
not only of character but also of oppor- 
tunity. The landless peasant who ar- 
rived on the scene too late to receive an 
ejido remains, on the average, poorer 
than the ejiditarios, of whatever char- 
acter traits. In the city, Doctor Da- 
vila has observed an increasing domi- 
nance in the family of the mother, due 
to the fact that in a rapidly industrial- 
izing society, women from the country- 
side often have more opportunity for 
work in service, in light industry, and 
the like than do peasant men, who lack 
training for the industrial world. The 
male whose pride rests on his patri- 
archal role finds himself dependent on 
his wife, with the resulting disintegra- 
tion of the family which so many Mezi- 
can writers blame on Conquest and 


-Revolution.?? 


The Mexican attitude toward author- 
ity also warrants more than a simple 
Traditionally, 


27 This same pattern occurs in other so- 
cieties characterized by an emigration from 
small farms to the city, and is described as 
common among American Negroes and Ar- 
kansas sharecroppers moving to St. Louis, 
by Michael Harrington, Tke Other America 


. (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963). 
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peasant society is structured in terms 
of respect and obedience to parents by 
children, male superiority, and a general 
status hierarchy. But such traditional- 
ism does not imply authoritarianism in 
the deepest sense of contempt for the 
weak and the worship of power,’ traits 
which characterize no more than 30 per 
cent of the village we studied. If the 
society were to change, if the Mexican 
could begin to trust government officials 
and the law, the character structure of 
many would support more democratic 
attitudes. | l 

The range of motives in the Mexican 
must be charted in order to understand 
the Mexican national character. In 
Mexico, many men and women have the 


character structure which allows them 


to adapt harmoniously to a peasant so- 


28 For a fuller description of the Authori- 
tarian Character, see Erich Fromm, Escape 
from Freedom (New York: Rinehart, 1941). 


clety. It is not yet possible to speak 
with precision about the urban popula- 
tion that must adapt to rapid industri- 


‘alization.2®> The forces most crucial in 


causing maladaptive character and fail- 
ure to achieve ideals and potential 
spring from the conflict between the 
sexes, historically rooted but fed by 
present-day economic trends, and the 
pockets of exploitation which remain 
despite the Revolution’s destruction of 
the haciendas and the semifeudal society 
that crumbled less than sixty years ago. 


29 The investigation by Joseph A. Kah! of 
values in industrial workers in Mexico as 
compared with people from small towns sug- 
gests that industrialization is beginning to 
work changes in the Mexican, but it remains 
to be determined whether changes to more 
“modern values” reflect deep-rooted character 
change. I am grateful to Professor Kahl for 
showing me his study, “The Measurement of 
Modernism: A Study of Values in Brazil and 
Mexico, 1966,” in manuscript. 
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Y major sources of statistical data 

are three surveys by question- 
naire, the results of which are reported 
in Exploring English Character’ and 
Death, Grief, and Mourning in Con- 
temporary Britain? and selected find- 
ings of the British Institute of Public 
Opinion. Many of the statements in 
this paper can be justified and quanti- 
fied by reference to these sources. I 
did extensive systematic interviewing in 
connection with the study of mourning 
and, less extensively, in a study of the 
impact of television on British life®; 
and, of course, I have been a participant 
observer, as the phrase goes, nearly all 
my life. 

The English divide themselves into 
seven social classes; less than one per- 
son in twelve has doubts about his or 
her position in this class hierarchy. 
The upper class is so minute that a very 
large sample is needed for it to be 
represented statistically. Thirty per 
cent of the English place themselves in 
the middle class, and 50 per cent in the 
working class. ‘These two classes com- 
prise four-fifths of the English popula- 
tion and are the only classes I shall 
discuss at any length; they are differ- 
entiated from one another on practically 
every economic and social criterion: by 
income and by type of occupation, by 
the amount and (frequently) the qual- 
ity of education, by places of residence, 
and by their scales of values. In the 
century 1850-1950 their typical char- 
acters contrasted far less than their 
circumstances and were generally com- 
plementary. 


1 Geoffrey Gorer, Exploring English Char- 
acter (London—New York: Cresset Press- 
Criterion Books, 1955). 

2 Geoffrey Gorer, Death, Grief, and Mourn- 
ing in Contemporary Britain (London—Garden 
City, New York: Cresset Press—Doubleday, 
1965). 

3 «TV in Our Lives,” a special report or- 
ganized by the London Sunday Times, 1958. 
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The fifth of the population who 
place themselves outside these two main 
classes are relatively insignificant sta- 
tistically but have a considerable politi- 
cal importance: by far the greater num- 
ber of politicians of both major parties 
on the national and local level have 
their origins in three of the smaller 
classes: the upper middle, the lower 
middle, and the upper working classes. 
The upper middle class comprises be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion; typically, they identify them- 
selves with the upper class, though any 
genealogical connection is usually devi- 
ous. This class is nationwide, with kin 
or friends scattered all over the king- 
dom: compared with the other classes, 
it is not locally based. The males of 
this class are likely to have been edu- 
cated at the well-known fee-paying 
“public schools” and the major univer- 
sities or the service colleges; they tend 
to consider themselves to be represen- 
tative of the country, and this claim is 
often tacitly granted. 

The 7 per cent who consider them- 
selves lower middle class are to a great 
extent identified by their “white collar” 
or clerical occupations. They have 
typically had more years of education 
than members of the working classes 
and are paid a salary, rather than 
wages; but this salary is seldom greater, 
and frequently less (especially in the 
last twenty years) than working-class 
wages; the tenacity with which they 
assert their claims to gentility, to social 
deference, lacks an economic under- 
pinning. 

The 3 per cent who call themselves 
upper working class base their claims 
to this distinction on their technical 
skill, the amount of their wages, or their 
activity in trade union affairs or in 
local or national politics. This is an 
achieved (seldom an ascribed) class; 
the claimants to this position are never 
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inarticulate about the achievements 
which differentiate them from the mass 
of the working class. 

The lower working class, unskilled 
and predominantly rural, now repre- 
sents only a very small proportion of 
the English population; only one per 
cent put themselves in this category. 
In many ways the character and values 
of this class contrast strongly with those 
of the rest of the population, although 
there is a little congruence with those 
of the upper class. In the terminol- 
ogy which Monica Bychowski Holmes 
adopted from W. McCord,* their con- 
sciences are hedonistic rather than au- 
thoritarian; their search for immediate 
pleasures is not circumscribed either by 
prudent forethought or by internalized 
standards of right and wrong. In this 
class alcoholism is still a major problem. 

Some 8 per cent of the English popu- 
lation cannot or will not place them- 
selves in the class hierarchy; these come 
predominantly from the educationally 
mobile young (who often state mili- 
tantly that they “don’t believe in” 
class) and solitary women. Tradition- 
ally in England a woman takes her class 
position from her father before mar- 
riage and from her husband after; 
orphaned women who are unmarried, 
divorced, or widowed find themselves 
in an anomalous position. 

Neither I nor (to the best of my 
knowledge) any other researcher has 
asked a sample of the English people 
to place themselves regionally; the five 
regions into which market researchers 
divide the country have been assumed 
to correspond to psychological and so- 
ciological differentiations, without this 
assumption ever having been put to the 


4 Monica Bychowski Holmes, “A Cross. 
Cultural Study of the Relationship between 
Values and Modal Conscience,” The Psycho- 
analytic Study of Society (New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1960), Vol. I. 
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test. On such an assumption, the norm 
in England is found in the Midlands 
and approximated to in London and 
the Southeast; the bulk of the popula- 
tion is concentrated in these two re- 
gions. The three remaining regions 
differ in a number of ways from this 
norm. In the Northeast and North the 
family is markedly father-dominated; 
the traditional occupations—mining, 
shipbuilding, fishing, wool—have de- 
pended on male skill and prowess; apart 
from the Church of England, the pre- 
dominant nominal creed is Methodism. 
In contrast, the family in the Northwest 
is markedly mother-dominated; the tra- 
ditional occupation—textiles—has de- 
pended on female adroitness; the pre- 
dominant nominal creed (after the 
Church of England) is Roman Catholi- 
cism. The Southwest remains the most 
rural of the regions, the least affected 
by the urban civilization of the rest of 
the country. 

Judging by the historical and literary 
evidence available to me, I consider 
that the character of the English mid- 
dle classes has changed very little in 
the last two centuries; the persons de- 
picted in eighteenth-century novels and 
memoirs are recognizably English. On 
the basis of the same evidence, I would 
consider that there have been two major 
changes in the character of the urban 
working classes: in the decade 1851- 
1861 and since 1945. I have argued 
elsewhere® that the invention of nation- 
wide, unarmed, self-controlled police 
forces presented a new model of estima- 
ble conduct which the working classes 
adopted as an ego ideal; later in this 
paper I shall argue that the nutrition of 
working-class children born since, say, 

5 Geoffrey Gorer, “Modification of National 
Character: The Role of the Police in England,” 
The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XI, No. 2 
(1955). See also Exploring English Char- 


acter, op. cit, chaps. xii and xv and Ap- 
pendix I. 
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1940 has produced another major modi- 
fication. 


AGGRESSION AND ITs CONTROL 


With the exception of the anomalous 
members of the lower working class, 
the English are preoccupied with the 
control of their own aggression, the 
avoidance of aggression from others, 
and the prevention of the emergence of 
aggressive behavior in their children. 
In English folk psychology, as in the 
Calvinistic Puritanism from which this 
folk psychology (at least in part) de- 
rives, a child is born with an “animal 
nature,” “a limb of Satan” filled with 
the “old Adam.” Unless the child is 
carefully watched, firmly disciplined, 
and not “spoiled,” this “animal nature” 
will manifest itself in senseless destruc- 
tion and cruelty and in the antisocial 
treatment of property. An English man 
or woman proves him- or her-self a good 
parent to the extent that the children 
are healthy, well nourished, and “un- 
spoiled”; in this context “unspoiled” 
means not destructive, not giving way 
to temper tantrums, capable of accept- 
ing frustration and discipline without 
manifesting resentment. 

In the English middle and upper 
classes this control of aggression would 
appear to have been a major component 
in their character for several centuries. 
In the context of games this control of 
aggression is called “sportsmanship,” a 
concept which the English introduced 
into much of the rest-of the world. 
One aspect of “sportsmanship” is con- 
trolling physical aggression by rules; al- 
though one should exert one’s skill or 
strength to the utmost in the games or 
contests, one should also carefully ca- 
nalize them within the limits fixed. 
The other aspect of “sportsmanship” is 
the acceptance of the outcome unag- 
gressively, ‘neither taunting the van- 
quished nor showing resentment against 


the victor. This concept of “sports- 
manship” has long been metaphorically 
extended ‘from games to almost all situ- 
ations of rivalry or competition; the 


reputation of being a “good sport” is 


one that is very highly valued by the 
majority of the English. 

Until the mid-nineteenth century the 
urban working classes, it would appear 
from the records, felt few scruples at 
expressing their aggression; their sports 
and amusements were remarkably vio- 
lent and callous, with frank enjoyment 
of the sufferings of animals and appro- 
priate human beings (such as crimi- 
nals or lunatics). In the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, this callous- 
ness was transformed into squeamish- 
ness, the truculence into law-abiding 
self-restraint, modified by grumbling. 
I doubt if any other urban working 
class in the industrialized countries is 
as peaceful as the English; a fight in 
the streets, even outside bars, is now 
very uncommon; and the orderliness of 
queues, in war and peace alike, has 
been constantly remarked. 

An important component of this 
urban working-class self-restraint is a 
very great emphasis on “fairness,” on 
making sure that no one takes advan- 
tage of one’s self-restraint. “It’s not 
fair’ is an accusation against which 
nearly all the English feel that they 
have to defend themselves; “fair shares 
for all,” rather than any ideology, is the 
major attraction of the Labour party’s 
program for most of its supporters. 

Although English public life is now 
(almost certainly) less aggressive than 
that of any other highly developed so- 
ciety, I do not think the aggression has 
disappeared; it is typically held in re- 


‘straint, a great part of the energy of 


nearly all good Englishmen being tied 
up in this life-long struggle. Only in a 
cause which is felt to be just and moral, 
in a righteous war or its equivalent 
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where the enemy is patently stronger, 
so that “our backs are against the wall,” 
can the aggression be released and the 
restraining energy made available for 
other ends; and then courage, daring, 
and a most lethal ingenuity manifest 
themselves in a fashion which surprises 
our friends and confounds our enemies. 

Save. when the strong “authoritarian” 
conscience gives its moral approval for 
the release of aggression, the majority 
of the English seem to have little free 
‘energy; one of the constant themes 
of English advertising is that various 
drinks, foods, or medicaments will pro- 
vide the energy that the potential con- 
sumer feels that he or she lacks. Many 
_ English people accuse themselves of 
sloth, of laziness or procrastination; 
and the low productivity of the English 
worker, compared. with his American 
and many European equivalents, may 
have this low. energy as one ‘of its 
sources. Another may well be the pre- 


occupation with “fairness? which makes 


overt competition or pace-setting seem 
“unfair? 

The aggression which is so much 
feared reappears pathologically in the 
relatively numerous cases of cruelty to 
children and animals and in the more 
numerous subscribers.to the societies for 


the prevention of cruelty who enjoy 


harrowing their feelings by reading de- 
scriptions of the cruelties the societies 
they patronize have prosecuted. The 
favorite Sunday reading-of the mass of 
the English working classes consists of 
reports of legal proceedings in which the 
cruel and the violent have been suitably 
punished. I think, too, that the great 


increase in vandalism—in the motive- 


less destruction of property—can be 
interpreted. as a partially pathological 
emergence of repressed aggression. I 
call this vandalism partially pathologi- 
cal, because the aggression is directed 
against things, not people, and things 
cannot feel. Much of this vandalism 


is directed against state property— 
trains and telephone call-boxes damaged 
have recently been much in the news-— 
so that identifiable people are not penal- 
ized in this gleeful “letting off steam.” 


SEXUALITY AND Its CONTROL 


Repressed. aggression impinges on 
English sex-life. in- the shyness and 
bashfulness which, until the present 
generation, made encounters with 
strangers so painful to the majority of 
English men and women. Shyness has 
a number of components, but among 
them is certainly a fear that the 
stranger will mock one or reject one, 
in short, be aggressive; and this can be 
considered a form of projection of re- 
pressed wishes, for the stranger is, 
typically, just as shy as oneself. Much 
of what people of other cultures in- 
terpret as English coldness or snobbish- 
ness or prejudice springs from this over- 
weening and nearly universal shyness. 

Pathological re-emergence of aggreés- 
sion can be seen in the (I think dimin- 
ishing) obsession with flagellation as a 
punishment and in the relatively num- 
erous sado-masochists who form the 
bulk of the clientele of professional 
prostitutes. . : 

When it is not contaminated either 
by excessive . fear of aggression or its 
pathological expression, the English in- 
terest in sexuality tended (until. the 
present generation) to be too low, 
rather than excessive. Virginity for 
both sexes was highly valued in a po- 
tential marriage partner, and the great- 
est menace to marriage was seen (es- 
pecially by working-class informants) - 
in sexual incompetence and clumsiness, 
or physical incompatibility, rather than 
in excessive sexual demands. 

Although the active -practice of any 
variant of Christianity is low, and di- 
minishing, among the majority of the 
English, ahd although only a minority 


hold orthodox Christian beliefs, the tra- 
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ditional Christian view of marriage. is 
subscribed to by the great majority, 
who prize chastity before marriage and 
fidelity thereafter; and who find their 
greatest pleasures in the domestic life, 
valuing the complementary skills of 
their spouse and treating with the ut- 
most seriousness their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as parents. 


HUNGER AND Its SATISFACTION 


One of the main duties of an English 
parent is to see that the children are 
adequately nourished; and, prior to 
1940, this was a duty which a very 
high proportion of the English working 
classes- was unable to perform. John 
Burnett, in his recent study Plenty and 
Want, has documented how great a rolė 
hunger played in most working-class 
lives, though he does not elaborate the 
implications. Two quotations from his 
definitive study, both referring to this 
century, can be given to illustrate how 
very widespread malnutrition was. 


The 1904 report found that 33 per cent 
of all children were undernourished in the 
sense that they actually went hungry: two 
years earlier a survey of Leeds had shown 
that in the poorest areas of the city 50 
per cent of the children had marked rickets 
and 60: per cent had carious teeth. It was 
no surprise to find that at the beginning 
of this [twentieth] century twelve-year-old 
boys at private schools were, on average, 
five inches taller than those in council 
schools.” 


When in 1917-18 conscription involved the 
medical examination of two and a half 
million men of military age, the ‘results 
were summed up as follows: “Of every 
nine men three were perfectly fit and 
healthy; two were on a definitely inferior 
plane of health and strength, whether from 


8 John Burnett, Plenty and Want: A Social 
History of Diet in England from 1815 to 
the Present Day (London: Nelson, 1966). 

T Ibid, p. 215; Interdeparimental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration Report (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1904). 
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some disability or some failure of develop- 
ment; three were incapable of undergoing 
more than a very moderate degree of 
physical exertion and could almost (in view 
of their age) be described with justice as 
physical wrecks; and the remaining man 
was a chronic invalid with a precarious 
hold on life.” Altogether 14 per cent of 
men, supposedly in the prime of life, were 
graded C3 and unfit for service.® 


By 1945, Mr. Burnett reports,’ 
working-class diets were up to nutri- 
tional requirements and differed little 
from those of the middle classes. 

I think it can be plausibly argued 
that this century-long experience, and, 
even more, apprehension, of hunger in 
the British working classes had a num- 
ber of psychological derivatives which 
affected the English national character. 
Of these I would consider the most 
important the long time-perspective, the 
taking of thought for the morrow, the 
prudence and foresight which distin- 
guished much of English life from its 
foreign policy, to the very widespread 
habit of “saving up for a rainy day”; 
rain was, of course, a euphemism. 

On a more concrete level, the fear 
that one’s family, or those of one’s 
mates, may go hungry can, I would 
suggest, give an explanation for the 
overmanning, the “featherbedding,” 
the resistance to automation which 
plague so many of England’s traditional 
industries. It was symptomatic, too, 
that the seamen’s strike, in May and 
June, 1966, which seriously threatened 
the country’s exports and its precarious 
financial position, was seen almost ex- 
clusively in the popular press and other 
media of mass communications as a 
danger to the country’s food supplies, 
as a threat that people might go hungry, 


8 Ibid, p. 224; Britain’s Food Supplies in 
Peace and War, A survey prepared for the 
Fabian Society by Charles Smith, 1940. 

9 Ibid, p. 264; How Britain Was Fed in 
Wartime: Food Control, 1939-45 (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1946). 
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either because the food would not arrive 
or because food prices would rise dis- 
proportionately. 

With very few exceptions, the par- 
ents of today’s school-age children 
passed their own childhood at a period 
when hunger was still a realistic threat; 
and, according to the calculations of the 
advertisers on commercial television, no 
sight is more gratifying to a good Eng- 
lish parent than well-nourished children 
eating and drinking with gusto. The 
custom of using foods as rewards or 
“privileges” is still widespread. The 
English have the biggest consumption 
of confectionery per capita (and almost 
the most carious teeth) in the world; 
between-meal snacks customarily pre- 
vent the sensation of hunger ever reach- 
ing a threatening strength. 


THe NEw GENERATION 


Today’s working-class parents grew 
up when hunger was still a real- 
istic threat; but today’s working-class 
youngsters, teenagers in the current 
jargon, have lived all their lives in a 
society where nobody (with the possi- 
ble exception of children in large famil- 
ies with feckless parents) has known 
hunger in childhood. I -believe that 
this is the major factor in the very 
striking changes in the behavior, ap- 
pearance, and character of contempor- 
ary working-class youth. For the first 
time in recent English history (to the 
best of my knowledge) a sizable pro- 
portion of the middle-class young are 
copying working-class styles of dress, 
entertainment, and even speech. 

In its long-term ‘implications, the 
most important component, in this 
change is the virtual disappearance of 
the long time-perspective which was 
characteristic of earlier generations. 
The English youngsters of today, it 
would appear, mostly live for today, and 
let tomorrow take care of itself. This 


may be due in part to political despair, 
for the future is so clearly not- in their 
control, due both to modern weaponry 
and the ever-increasing power of the 
state apparatus; but I would interpret 
it as deriving chiefly from a genuine 
diminution of anxiety, of which fear 
and experience of hunger was such a 
large component. This diminution of 
anxiety could explain the apparent ex- 
hilarating zest of the youngest genera- 
tion, shown in the peacocking of their 
costumes and the males’ renaissance 
hair styles (which so infuriate their 
more traditional elders). It would ex- 
plain, too, their much less guilt-ridden 
approach to sexual pleasure, including a 
very matter-of-fact acceptance of sexual 
perversions. _ 

This well-nourished working-class 
generation is still so young that all 
generalizations about it are risky, but 
I have the impression that, compared 
with their parents, they are very much 
less obsessed with the concept “fair 
shares for all.” I have argued that this 
serves the purpose of obviating the ag- 
gressive feelings released by rivalry— 
anger directed at others if they are 
favored, fear of others’ anger if one is 
favored oneself. One of the childhood 
settings in which “fair shares” was of 
the most concrete importance was the 
dividing of food, especially preferred 
food (it is noteworthy how many poli- 
ticians use the metaphor of a sliced 
cake) when the supply was barely ad- 
equate, or worse, This is an experience 
that most of the youngest generation 
may not have shared. 

With the diminution of the impor- 
tance of “fair shares” goes a diminished 
interest in seeing what the others have: 
the positive aspect of this disinterest is 
a weakening of the envy which has been 
so widespread an English vice; the neg- 
ative side is a lessening of the feelings 
of mutual responsibility, summed up in 
the cliché, “I’m all right, Jack.” 
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Nobody, I think, can foresee what 
will be the effect on English national 
character when the well-fed: and anxi- 
ety-free become the dominant compo- 
nent of the English population (for the 
working classes are statistically always 
dominant) instead of, as now, a much 


criticized and therefore “rebellious” 
minority; but it seems likely that this 


‘will produce a further modification in 


English national character at least as 
profound as did the invention of the na- 
tionwide, unarmed, self-controlled po- 
lice forces a century ago. 
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F longevity as a political entity can 
stamp a country with a national char- 
acter, we could hardly hope to find a 
more likely example than France. It 
has been termed the first genuine nation 
in world history.* But continuity as a 
nation need not mean continuity of na- 
tional character. What is there in com- 
mon between Joan of Arc and Maurice 
Chevalier? Less, I dare say, than be- 
tween Charles de Gaulle and Brigitte 
Bardot, and this can be only very little, 
scarcely more than the fact that they 
were born in the same country and that 
their mother tongue is modern French. 


Yet there have been major historians - 


who, like Alexis de Tocqueville, imag- 
ined that they could recognize as com- 
patriots the Inhabitants of ancient Gaul. 
In his Ancien Régime et la Révolution, 
Tocqueville described the French as a 
“people so constant in their basic im- 
pulses that we can still catch a likeness 
in portraits made two or three thousand 
years ago.” Qualifying this statement, 
he went on to say: “at the same time so 
changeable in their thoughts and tastes 
from day to day that they end up pro- 
ducing a spectacle that startles even 
themselves; Frenchmen are often as 
nonplussed as any foreigner by what 
they have just done.” ? He was think- 
ing not only of 1789; which led to 
Napoleon I, but also of 1848, which 
brought. forth Napoleon III. Tocque- 
ville, as the author of Democracy in 
America, was a pioneer in the analysis 
of national character, and we might 
well hesitate to challenge him in the 
case under consideration, except that he 
failed to specify just what were the 
features he recognized in those ancient 
portraits. Camille Jullian, the devoted 
historian of Gaul, does specify some of 


1Erich Kahler, Man the Measure (New 
York: George Braziller, 1943), p. 193. 

2 Alexis De Tocqueville, L'Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution, ed. G. W. Headlam (Oxford, 
England: Clarendon Press, 1904). 


the traits, but, by doing so, betrays how 
indefinite and dubious they really are. 
In his book, De la Gaule & la France, 
he wrote concerning the Song of Ro- 
land: ) 


It is the, song (chanson) of our character 


and our temperament. Roland, the hero, 
is like the Gaul Vercingetorix, a war 
chieftain and a fine speaker. He resembles 
each of us, he is quick-tempered, im- 
prudent, changeable, and sincere.* 


Can we trust a national to know him- 
self? 

The anthropologist Claude Lévi- 
Strauss remarked that a description of 
national character tells more about the 
observer than about the nation de- 
scribed. As Don Martindale has pointed 
out, no people in solitude can ever ar- 
rive at a consciousness of its own na- 
ture. National character is a function 
of the reflection that a nation casts 
abroad.* A member of a national com- 
munity may feel an identity with his 
remote forebears, but that impression 
must be tested by means of comparative 
analysis. Before proceeding to examine 


‘some images and reflections of France 


as seen from abroad, let us take a self- 
portrayal by a Frenchman that actually 
gives us definite elements for a more 
objective description. In a history of 
the French people, Charles Seignobos, 
a fairly typical exponent of the ideology 
of the Third Republic, offered the fol- 
lowing statement: 


It was then [during the first half of the 
seventeenth century] that the French lan- 
guage became fixed in its modern form, 


3 Camille Jullian, De la Gaule à la France 
(Paris: Hachette, 1922), p. 252. 

t Claude Lévi-Strauss, cited by Laurence 
Wylie, in Deux Villages, by Laurence Wylie 
and Armand Bégué (New York, 1963), p. 106. 
Cf. Claude Lévi-Strauss, Authropologie struc- 
turale (Paris, 1958), p. 22; Don Martindale, 
Community Character, and Civilization (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), pp. 193- 
194, 
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that the art of conversation was developed, 
and the classical literature was created. 
Intellectual life was henceforth to bè cen- 
tralized in Paris. 

It was then, too, that, despite great 
diversity among individuals, the character 
of the average Frenchman became set in 
its essential features. 


With Seignobos we are far from. the 
notion of an “eternal France” born in 
some vague period before the Roman 
Conquest. What makes his conception 
more useful for us is that he bases it on 
definable social classes: 


It is a peasant, artisan, bourgeois type 
of character, prudent, distrustful, thrifty, 
much inclined to ‘vanity, very sociable, but 
not very hospitable, endowed with a quick, 
clear, and precise mind, more disposed to 
mockery than to enthusiasm, talking 
easily and enjoying it, skilled in psycho- 
logical observation, more thoughtful than 
ready speech .and frequent gestures might 
lead ‘a. foreigner. to suppose, accustomed to 
a regular existence; attached to the habits 


-of -daily life, abler in -individual work than 


in collective- undertakings, capable of being 
good soldiers if forced to it, but having no 
taste for war—in short, very different from 


the usual idea that foreigners hold of: the 


French. character.® 


Seignobos explains his reference to 
the unmilitary attitude of the average 
Frenchman in a footnote: “France has 
never been a country in which volun- 
teers are easily recruited .... Down to 
the Revolution, armies were formed 
partly of foreigners.” 

There is a sharp contrast between 
Seignobos and Tocqueville in this re- 
gard. In the pdssage cited above, 
Tocqueville described the French as 
“fitted for all things but excelling 
only in war.” This was an opinion 
still possible to hold after Waterloo, 
but already impossible after Sedan. 
The phrase, furia francese, originally 


ë Charles Seignobos, Histoire sincère de la 
nation française (Paris, 19—), pp. 498-499. 
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used by Italians like Machiavelli to 
describe the impetuosity of the French 
in the Italian wars, had not yet 
become archaic when Tocqueville was 
writing. The idea was kept alive in the 
fictional realm by Alexandre Dumas’ 
swashbuckling historical romances such 
as The Three Musketeers. Most of the 
reality had gone out of it by the end of 
World War I when Seignobos published 
his history. The difference between 
Tocqueville and Seignobos is.not, how- 
ever, simply chronological. As an arist- 
ocrat, if a liberal aristocrat, ‘Tocqueville 
was disposed to emphasize military ex- 


. cellence with a reservation. The stress 


placed by Seignobos on the unmilitary 
attitude of the French is understandable 
if we recall that, as a young professor, 
he had been on the side of the Drey- 


.fusards against the military caste. Even 


today, we cannot take his opinion as 
thoroughly representative. The pres- 
tige of the military has had its ups and 
downs in France, but it has never dis- 
appeared. A French writer has recently 
pointed out the fact that President de 
Gaulle is almost always called General 
de Gaulle by his countrymen and is 
continually donning the uniform, where- 
as General Eisenhower divested himself 
of both garb and title upon becoming 
President.’ 

Since the concept of a national char- 
acter arises out of the comparison 
of nations one with another, the 
best .self-portrait is likely to be less 
valid than the pictures painted by for- 
eign observers. From Walt Whitman’s 
salute: “Strange, passionate, mocking, 
frivolous land!” down through William 
C. Brownell’s French. Traits (1888), 
Barrett Wendell’s The France of Today 
(1907), to Themes in French Culture 


6 Jean-Francois Revel, : En France la Fin 
de opposition (Paris, 1965), p. 30. 

7 William C. Brownell, French Traits (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888), p. 75; 
Barrett Wendell, The France of Today (New 
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by Rhoda Métraux and Margaret Mead 
(1954) and In Search of France (1962), 
a remarkable collection authored by 
several hands, Americans have never 
ceased trying to characterize the 
French.. There is much in Brownell’s 
. and Wendell’s books that still holds 
true, but their greatest value today is 
perhaps as images of pre- and post- 
Dreyfus France refracted through the 
Genteel Tradition. These New England 
Brahmins responded more readily to 
French academic culture than to France 
as a living society. Only thus can we 
understand Brownell’s “discovery” that 
the French have not the religious tem- 
perament, as they have not the analo- 
gous poetical or sentimental tempera- 
ment. Coming after Dreyfus, Wendell 
was sure that the French were, as a 
people, genuinely religious. More per- 
tinent than his vague statement on re- 
ligion was his refutation of the ac- 
cepted notion of French frivolity, show- 
ing how superficial this notion really 
was. Another valuable part of his book, 
for the time, was his chapter on French 
family life, demonstrating the central 
place of the foyer in the bourgeois 
society of the period. Later in this 
essay, the topic of the foyer will be 
discussed in connection with the Mead- 
Métraux studies. Jn Search of France 
will also come up later. But first a book 
by a Spaniard demands our attention. 

One of the most influential analyses 
of the French character published be- 
tween the world wars was made by 
Salvador: de Madariaga. He dealt with 
France as one of three nations studied 
in juxtaposition. Englishmen, French- 
men, and Spaniards (1928) came out of 
his diplomatic experience in the service 
of the League of Nations and was in- 
spired by the hope of “bettering inter- 
national relations by strengthening the 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907), pp. 65, 
121 f., 192, 242. 


feeling of relativity in matters of na- 
tional psychology.” 8 

Looking at the chapter titles, the 
reader will feel that the book is all too 
rigidly schematic. Fortunately, this im- 
pression is partly alleviated by the rich- 
ness of observation and the delicacy of 
analysis which inform the work. Under 
three categories, action, thought, and 


passion, the three nationalities are as- 


signed their respective places. Mada- 
riaga constructs models representing the 
typical man of action (the English- 
man), the man of thought (the French- 
man), and the man of passion (the 
Spaniard). He portrays how each be- 
haves in his own element as well as in 
the natural or national elements which 
are the appanage of the other two. Then 
he tests the exempla against selected 
facts of social, political, and personal 
behavior. He finds the French ten- 
dencies toward rationalism, abstraction, 
and codification manifested in all fields 


of social life, including the law, politics, 


the family, education, and even love. 

Madariaga is clearly not the typical 
Spaniard of his scheme. It is as if he 
had made a wager with himself to write 
just the kind of book that the man of 
thought ‘as he conceived him would 
have written—trigorous, methodical, and 
architectonic. Perhaps he goes too far 
in refining the concept of French in- 
tellectuality. From his analysis it 
emerges as a thing of almost chemical 
purity. The danger in such compara- 
tive psychology is that differences be- 
come heightened into stark contrasts 
and variables become fixed as constants. 
The concept of French rationalism is, 
indeed, so generally accepted by every- 
one, or almost everyone, that it may 
seem unnecessary to prove it. Do not 
all the heroes and heroines of French 
classical tragedy have the word raison 


8 Salvador de Madariaga, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928), p. xviii. 
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on their lips, even when in the throes 
of passion? Was it not Descartes, 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire who placed 
its stamp on the Age of Reason? Did 
not even Stendhal, who preferred the 
passionate Italians to his humdrum or 
inhibited countrymen, exclaim: “If I 
cannot be clear, my whole universe is 
annihilated!”? All that is true. Yet 
there is a corrective to be applied, which 
Madariaga does not need, but his reader 
might, against too dogmatic a concep- 
tion of French rationalism. It is the 
corrective supplied by Pascal, with his 
distinction between the esprit de géo- 
métrie and the esprit de finesse. A 
combination of both is the highest and 
most characteristic ideal of the French 
mind. 

Among the acute psychological in- 
sights offered by Madariaga, one has to 
do with a certain incompatibility be- 
tween thought and action often revealed 
in French behavior. 
tends to prepare his actions by meticu- 
lous studies in tactics and strategy.” 
He excels in the analysis of an action 
after it has taken place. But “in the 
very moment of action, . . . the French- 
man is often seized with giddiness... . 
The irritability of the Frenchman in 
action has no other origin.”® André 
Siegfried would concur with Madari- 
aga’s theory. He admits: “Our exces- 
sive Clarity of mind .. . leads us to pose 
problems with too much lucidity, which, 
far from facilitating their solution, risks 
making them explosive. Our ease of 
expression appears here as a trap.” 
This also helps to explain why the 
French, for whom principle comes be- 
fore practice, find compromise more 
difficult than. the Anglo-Saxons.?° One 
range of French behavior would thus 
lie between logicality and impulsiveness. 

Another range of polarity is that be- 

9 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

10 André Siegfried, L'Ame 
(Paris: Hachette, 1950), p. 53. 


des peuples 


“The Frenchman 


tween idealism and realism, a range not 
quite parallel with the moralism-prag- 
matism range of the American. Sieg- 
fried finds two contradictory tendencies 
in his countrymen. It is rather a pity 
that he must borrow from Spain to 
illustrate his point, the famous con- 
trast between Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. Sancho represents the practical, 
down-to-earth attitude. of the peasant. 
Madariaga’s chapter on “passion in the 
man of thought” also brings out the 
fact that the French show a more mat- 
ter-of-course acceptance of the senses 
than certain other peoples. He com- 
pares the meaning of the English word 
control with the French contréle. The 
Frenchman supervises rather than re- 
presses his sensual impulses.*+ 

“Languages are the most direct ex- 
pression of national character.” Mad- 
ariaga calls attention to the premium 
placed by French on distinctness of 
pronunciation. French vowels are pre- 
cise and separate, in contrast with’ the 
English “vowel-nebula” with its varying 
shapes. Other features of French are 
its tendency to abstraction, and the 
fixity of word-order in the sentence, 
with its well-defined slots into which the 
verbal units must fall. “In actual use 
French is perhaps the most rigid lan- 
guage of Europe.” 1° 

Madariaga’s observations on language 
can be pursued further along the lines 
of the contrastive linguistics inaugurated 
by Charles Bally and developed for 
French and English by Vinay and Dar- 
belnet. It is not the easily recognizable 
“false friends” of the vocabulary like 
demand. and demander, or ingenuity 
and ingénuité, that yield worth-while 
clues. It is in the words like contrôle, 
sage, and raison, whose meaning may 
seem to deviate by only a hair’s breadth 
from the English cognates, that traits 

11 bid, p. 42; 
95-96. 

12 Madariaga, op. cit, pp. 193 f. 


Madariaga, op. cit., pp. 
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of national psychology can be discerned. 
When French parents want their child 
to “behave,” they admonish him: “Sots 
sage!” How different from “be good!” 
this is: As the twig is bent, so, hope- 
fully, will the tree be inclined—the 
American child to virtue, the French 
child to prudence and foresight. The 
single word raison covers a semantic 
field divided in English by reason and 
ratio, or proportion. ‘Thus raison im- 
plies measure. It is a synonym for 


good sense. Measure is an ideal both 
rational and ethical in the French 
psyche. 


Vinay and Darbelnet’s comparative 
stylistics of French and English tends 
to confirm Madariaga’s conception of 
the diagrammatic quality of French. In 
contrast with the rational development 
of the French manner of expression, one 
finds an intuitive or sensorial style in 
the English description of events. The 
French attitude is rather that of a spec- 
tator or an observer recording events 
than that of an actor translating them 
as they emerge. The authors cite a 
' remark once made by Robert Graves: 
French and Italian are codifying lan- 
guages. They give each separate ob- 
ject, process, or quality a permanent 
label. English follows the plane of the 
real; French follows the plane of the 
understanding. This distinction may 


be illustrated by the verb. Taking as. 


example the sentence: “Il a regardé 
dans le jardin par la porte ouverte,” 
the authors point out that French goes 
directly to the result of the action, in 
this case, the thing looked at. Only 
then does the sentence indicate the way 
in which the action was accomplished. 
The procedure is almost a constant of 
the French mind: first the effect, then 
the means. On the other hand, English 
follows the order of the images: it sees 
the door before reaching the garden: 
“He gazed out of the open door into the 
garden.” Other examples illustrate how 


the English verb, being more concrete, 
conveys the modality of the action, 
whereas the French verb, being more 
abstract, stresses the result. “Blown 
away” is translated by “emporté par 
le vent.” “He crawled to the other side 
of the road.” But “Jl gagna en ram- 
pant Vautre côté de la rue” This 
sampling clearly indicates the diagram- 
matic tendency of French.** The lan- 
guage is indeed an expression of the 
national character. 

During the time, between the world 
wars, when Madariaga wrote, France 
was a country of great social stability 
if of political instability. This static 
condition was true of the family, the 
local communities in general, and of 
education. Madariaga put his finger on 
a point of considerable significance re- 
garding the training of leadership: “The 
French word élites is the nearest ap- 
proach to the English leaders . . . while 
leaders implies leading and therefore 
movement, élites conveys more than 
an idea of position: it is static.1* The 
whole apparatus of selecting and edu- 
cating the élites is state-handled. Be- 
tween the wars, there were two segre- 
gated and unequal systems of education, 
one for the masses, called primaire 
(misleading if translated directly); the 
other for the classes, called secondaire 
(also misleading). Only the latter led 
to the baccalauréat and thence to the 
higher schools preparing for the liberal 
professions. It was here that the élite 
was formed. Since that time, very 
fundamental educational reforms have 
been carried out which, on paper, have 
fused the two separate but unequal sys- 
tems practically into one. The expan- 
sion and upgrading of technical schools, 
the need for technological training, and 
many other factors have profoundly 


13 J, P. Vinay and J. Darbelnet, Stylistique 
comparée du francais et de Vanglais (Paris, 
1958), pp. 105-106, 114, 221-222. 

14 Madariaga, op. cit., pp. 147 f. 
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modified French education. Yet it is a 
curious fact that though the forms in 
which the aristocratic ethos was nur- 
tured have been changed, the ethos 
itself, the spirit of the élte, still sur- 
vives at the present time, so that much 
of what Madariaga saw in 1927 can 
still be detected. Two French sociolo- 
gists have recently brought forward evi- 
dence of the survival of the ethos of 
the élite in the school system, notably 
in the lycée. In her article entitled 
La rigidité dune institution, structure 
scolaire et systèmes de valeurs, Vivi- 
ane Isambert-Jamati notes that many 
lycée professors emphasize the theme of 
eternal man, and the inculcation of 
gratuitous literary taste, despite the 
stress in educational plans on prepara- 
tion for careers. Pierre Bourdieu’s 
study complements that of his colleague. 
It is entitled L'École conservatrice: 
Les inégalités devant Vécole et devant la 
culture. Bourdieu shows that the ar- 
istocratic ethos is being perpetuated, 
not necessarily by any conspiracy on 
the part of professors of the old school 
with their classical orientation, but 
mainly because students from a cultured 
home environment enjoy an advantage 
over students with a poorer cultural 
background.,*® 

Madariaga deemed it natural that the 
social hierarchy, given the intellectual- 
izing turn of the French character, 
should be based on intellect. 
judgment calls for a reservation. At 
most one can say that distinguished 


intellectuals can ascend the social hier- 


archy much more easily than in other 
countries. 
through the salons. More than once 
has a salon functioned as antechamber 


15 Viviane Isambert Jamati, La rigidité d'une 
institution ..., Revue française de sociolo- 
gie, VII (juillet-septembre 1966), pp. 306- 
324, 

16 Pierre Purdie, L'École conservatrice 

. , Revue française de sociologie VII 
(juillet- septembre 1966), pp. 337-340, 


This. 


One way of access has been 


to the French Academy. Since its found- 
ing by the Cardinal-Minister Richelieu, 
the French Academy has played an im- 
portant social. role. It is an exalted 
sort of club, where poets and novelists 
(and one or two scientists and philoso- 
phers) hobnob on equal terms with a — 
representative élite of a statesman, a 
marshal, an admiral, a cardinal, and a 
duke or two, who have taken up author- 
ship as an elegant hobby. The fact that 
many outstanding writers have never 
crossed the portals is proof that mere 
intellect is not enough. A modicum of 
adaptability, or willingness to conform, 
is almost always required. 

One can easily draw up a list of the 
“outs” that overbalance the “ins” by 
any standard involving influence and 
originality. Among those excluded or 
preferring independence have been Dés- 
cartes, Pascal, Moliére, Diderot, Rous- 
seau, Balzac, Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
Flaubert, Zola, Proust, and Sartre. Let 
us take for comparison an equal number 
of the most illustrious insiders: Cor- 
neille, Racine, Bossuet, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Chat- 
eaubriand, Victor Hugo, Renan, Berg- 
son, and Valéry. Except for Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Hugo, and possibly 
Bergson, none of the latter ever made an 
impact abroad as strong as any of the 
outsiders. Yet the fact remains that the 
intellectual enjoys more social prestige 
in France than elsewhere. Michael 
Demashkievitch noted that. there is 
no word for “highbrow” in the vocabu- 
lary, perhaps because every rationally 
minded person ardently desires to be 
one.*’ Literature has long been an es- 
tablished institution. France is the only 
major country of which this can be 
affirmed. Ever since Voltaire and his 
fellow philosophes, literature there has 
truly been a Fourth Estate, as truly as 


17 Michael Demashkievitch, -Tke National 
Mind: English, French, German (New York: 
American Book Company, 1938), p. 203. 
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journalism ever was in North America. 
But it has never been the first, nor after 
the third got to be first, did it become 
in any sense the second. 

Many foreign observers, among them 
Demashkievitch, have emphasized the 
significance of the Parisian literary café. 
After Procope, a Sicilian, opened the 
first Paris café in 1695 on the Left 
Bank, the institution has come to enjoy 
great renown. Its prestige is, to be 
sure, partly retrospective. A foreshort- 
ening of history has enabled latter-day 
Francophiles to imagine that any day 
toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century they might have spied Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire at the Procope, or 
overheard Diderot chatting with Rous- 
seau in the Café de la Régence. 
in the nineteenth century, Nietzsche én- 
vied the littérateurs who gathered for 
sparkling conversation at the dinners 
chez Magny. The literary café, like the 
literary salon, has been a center for 
literary movements. Poets did their 
writing in the café, and schools were 
Jaunched there. But there is a touch of 
illusion in the image harbored by for- 
eign literati which becomes evident 
when we contemplate the institution as 
it has evolved in the twentieth century. 
Poets and artists have been known to 
desert their former haunts, whether be- 
cause these places had become too pop- 
ular or because they themselves had be- 
come too successful. The stars and 
their satellites might have been ob- 
served shifting their courses from Mont- 
martre to Montparnasse and thence to 
Saint-Germain des Prés, all in the space 
of a few decades. Around 1938 in 
Montparnasse an American student 
could thrill at seeing Picasso enter the 
café and sit down near enough to touch; 
in 1960 he had a better chance to 
glimpse Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir at a concert of the Domaine 
Musical than at the Café de Flore, 
where they had once had their tables, 


Late. 


‘his restaurant was 


ample of Vatel. 


and where early in the century Charles 
Maurras had founded his royalist Ac- 
tion Francaise. The influx of tourist- 
intellectuals has washed out some of the 
distinctive flavor of the literary café. 
As for the humble quartier café, with 
its card players immortalized by Cé- 
zanne at their hands of belote, it is 
threatened by the invasion of pin-ball 
machines to which many French youth 
are now addicted. Perhaps the spread 
of television in the middle-class home 
is another factor causing dropouts from 
the familiar belote game. 

National character in peoples with a 
Jong history is like a palimpsest. This 
Is especially true of France. Under a 
modern text, age-old inscriptions can be 
uncovered. Some of de Gaulle’s foreign 
critics may regard his efforts to revive 
grandeur as a little like paleography. 
In another sphere, his Minister of Cul- 
ture, André Malraux, is scrubbing off 
the soot of centuries from the Louvre 
and other edifices so that they may 
shine again as they once did under the 
light of the Sun-King. One of the in- 
scriptions in the palimpsest is the ideal 
called konneur. It used to be said, 
“Scratch a Russian, and you will find a 
Tartar.” Well, you can still scratch a 
French chef and bring out the Vatel 
complex. Thus, even as the Prince de 
Condé’s steward threw himself on his 
sword when the viands fell short at a 
banquet attended by Louis XIV, so did 
the chef of the Relais de Porquerolles, 
Alain Zick, feel all honor was lost when 

omitted from the 
He followed the ex- 
Such an extreme re- 
action could occur only in a country 
where cuisine has been invested with a 
symbolic meaning. Gastronomy is an 
ingredient of national prestige, a valued 
heritage, and still a component of a 
way of life. 

The cult of the table still unites 


18 Saturday Review, November 5, 1966, p. 4. 


Guide Michelin.® 
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Frenchmen, though they may compro- 
mise a bit under the pressure of modern 
conditions. For example, the long 
break for the midday déjeuner is not 
always observed. The soupe familiale 
survives. As Laurence Wylie has 
pointed out, its symbolic value, knitting 
the family together, resists the attrac- 
tion of prefabricated foods, although it 
may take hours of the housewife’ s time 
to prepare.® As for another adjunct 
of a self-respecting table, the wine, it 
also is too much a part of the cultural 
heritage, too closely related to an es- 
thetic appreciation of the good things 
of this world, for any efforts to supplant 
it—say, with milk, the drink of champ- 
ions—ever to succeed in the foreseeable 


future. The French words, gourmet 
and connaisseur, will not soon become 
obsolete. 


A discussion of national character 
must, perhaps, in these days of mass 
movements of tourists, take some ac- 
count of the reactions of the average 
traveler to a civilization with which his 
contacts are limited to those of client 
in hotel or restaurant or sightseer in 
museum or cathedral. The Count Key- 
serlings, Madariagas, Sieburgs, and Sis- 
ley Huddlestons enjoyed privileged ac- 
cess to certain inner circles of French 
society. This has never been possible 
for the tourists, nor for the ranks of 
American military personnel in France. 
They do not realize that such social 
functions as.the salons are found only 
on the higher levels of “society.” The 


French bourgeoisie has never been given. 


to much entertaining at home, even of 
compatriots, outside of the ambience of 
the extended bourgeois family. Since the 
end of the Second World War, tourists 
have complained increasingly of the 
coldness of the French with whom they 
have dealings. It is true that the same 

19 Laurence Wylie (ed.), In Search of 


France (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1962), pp. 227 f. 


foreigner who, traveling through his 
homeland, would not think of blaming 
his country for chance instances of dis- 
courtesy, greed, or dishonesty will 
promptly decry in such incidents when 
they occur abroad proof of the venality 
and corruption of the entire “host” na- 
tion. The French have recently com- 
menced: efforts to improve their image 
with such steps as the so-called “cam- 
pagne du sourire.” 7° 

We recall Selgnobos’ description of 
his countrymen as sociable but not hos- 
pitable.: ‘Middle-class Frenchmen are 
disposed to protect the privacy of their 
foyer. In the small town, the house 
and its garden are still walled in. In 
apartment buildings of the cities, the . 
concierge is still on guard in the loge. 
Meeting a stranger on neutral ground 
outside’ of these precincts, the French- 
man will use his codified politeness as 
a shield against too close contact. If it 
keeps the other at arm’s length, the im- 
posed distance permits a kind of frank- 
ness in social intercourse that might 
cause misunderstanding in the less sty- 
lized patterns of American conversa- 
tional exchange. The Mead-Métraux 
study provides suggestive sidelights on 
social relations in France. One of these- 
is the: observation that the French 
scheme of things assigns a definite role 
to the. foreigner. The latter is well 
received if he acts in expected ways— 
even though those ways are un-French.* 
Ignorance of such facts causes some of 

20 The! “Smile Campaign” was in effect in 
the summer of 1965. French concern with 
their image is expressed, for example, by 
Mariella’ Richini, “Paris est un ghetto,” Le 
Nouvel Observateur, No. 75 (20 au 26 avril, 
1966), p. 21. Examples of current. foreign 
attitudes are two Italian newspaper articles, 
translated in Atlas, XII (September 1966) 
with the suggestive titles, “La France, La 
Belle nd More?” and “Au Revoir with a 
Shrug,” pp. 27 Í. and 34 f. 


21 Rhada Métraux and Margaret Mead, 
Themes iin French Culture (Stanford, Calif.: 


Stanford University Press, 1954), pp. 1-3, 52. 
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the difficulty that foreigners encounter. 

The late Georges Duhamel voiced the 
misgivings of many Frenchmen at the 
so-called Americanization of their coun- 
try. They exalt the artisan tradition, 
the old pride of individual workman- 
ship, and dread the effects of mass pro- 
duction. One may predict that they 
will not be able to hold back the tide. 
Their suspicion of the “gadget” civiliza- 
tion is not shared by all their com- 
patriots. 

France is notorious for the number 
and intricacy of official regulations. 
Finding one’s way through the mazes 
of what Sybille Bedford called “the 
‘barnacled French bureaucracy” ?? re- 
quires a kind of artful dodging. This 
art has been developed as if in self- 
defense. The expression “system D” 
is used to describe this art, although 
it originally had a somewhat different 
meaning. (The D comes from se 
débrouiller.) In the First World War, 
soldiers applied it to the improvisations 
they were forced to resort to when the 
orders coming down from above did not 
fit the situation.” Not so much “mud- 
dling through” as “working the angles.” 
In both meanings, it implies something 
like a countermeasure taken against the 
official system. Curiously, sometimes 
the very agents responsible for enforc- 
ing regulations will look the other way, 
notably in regard to traffic laws. The 
author was once crossing a Paris 
thoroughfare with the light in his favor, 
when he was almost knocked down by 
a motorist running the red light. A 
policeman was watching the scene. 
When asked why he did not do some- 
thing about it, he replied to the effect 
that if he were to start “that,” “there 
would be no end of it.” 


22 Sybille Bedford, The Faces of Justice: 
A Traveller’s Report (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1961), p. 299. 

23 Demashkievitch, op. cit., 


l pp. 327-333 ; 
Wylie, op. cit., pp. 209, 223. , 
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Raymond Aron has remarked that 
the French attitude toward taxation is 
unique. 


Public opinion, which in the United States 
and Great Britain severely censures evasion 
—at least openly—affects an extraordinary 
indulgence in France .... The British 
and Americans pride themselves, not with- 
out some hypocrisy, on good citizenship. 
Frenchmen boast of cynicism.?4 


The attitude is related to the French 
concept of democracy, which, as Saul 
K. Padover noted, “is less a conception 
of government than a conception of the 
resistance of the citizen to power—in- 
cluding that of the State.” 7° 

These conditions are the result of a 
long development. The weight of the 
past is a strong factor in this old nation. 
But irreversible changes are taking 
place in all important sectors, altering 
the structure of what, until lately, could 
be termed a “stalemate society.” Dec- 
ades of wars, disorders, and inflation 
have compelled France to realize that 
the status quo cannot be restored. The 
rentier psychology has lost even the 
illusory foundation on which so many 
reposed their hopes of returning to some 
largely utopian Belle Epoque of the 
past. The spirit of the caisse d’épargne 
(the savings box) is yielding to the 
spirit of enterprise.” With family firms 
losing their identity, with dowries be- 
coming nominal, the extended bourgeois 
family is giving way to the nuclear 
family whose partners find themselves 
on their own and go on from there.” 
Long a nation dominated by older peo- 
ple, because of a low birth rate and 


24 Raymond Aron, France Steadfast and 
Changing (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), p. 41. 

25Saul K. Padover, French Institutions, 
Values, and Politics (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1954), p. 14. 

26 Wylie, op. cit., p. 165. 

27 Jesse R. Pitts, “Continuity and Change 
in Bourgeois France,” In Search of France, 
op. cit., pp. 250, 295. 
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heavy losses in World War I, France 
is now becoming a young country. The 
French Ambassador, Charles Lucet, 
proudly calls it “perhaps the youngest 
country in Europe,” noting that in 1966 
34 per cent of her population was under 
thirty years of age.”® 


As these young people take over the 


“hexagon,” changes evolving in the na- 


tional character will become manifest. 
There may be developing a trend away 
from traditional rationalism to a phil- 
osophy more flexible and pragmatic. 
Claude Lévi-Strauss and Michel Fou- 
cault are contemporary examples, very 
different from each other, of a reaction 
against doctrinaire rationalism.2® Some 


28 Charles ‘Lucet, Address at the University 

of Denver, November 2, 1966. 

. 29 Cf, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Tristes tropiques 
(Paris, 1955), pp. 438 f.; Michel Foucault, 
Les mots et les choses (Paris, 1966). Inci- 
dentally, it is one of the French contributors 
to In Search of France who finds too ab- 
stract and systematized the models of French 
character constructed by two of his American 
colleagues—Frangois Goguel, “Six Authors in 


observers may, of course, think that the 


reaction began with Bergson and Péguy 


and continued with existentialism. 

Another major change may be oc- 
curring in the attitude of the citizen 
toward the State. Rightists used to 
oppose the Republic, the pays légal, in 
the name of the pays réel. Opposition 
on the Left was inspired by fears and 
memories of a too powerful executive. 
On both sides the State was suspect. 
But nowadays we find Jean-Francois 
Revel deploring the “end of the opposi- 
tion,” and Jean Lacouture speaking of 
de Gaulle as “a hypnotist watching over 
the political sleep of ‘the French.” 3° 
It is impossible to say early in 1967 
whether the relative quiescence of the 
opposition is only a temporary political 
condition, or a.sign of more funda- 
mental modification of the French na- 
tional character. 


Search of a National Character,” In Search of 
France, op. cit, pp. 374-375. 

30 Jean Lacouture, De Gaulle (New York: 
New American Library, 1966), p. 198. 
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ABSTRACT: During the last half-century writers of various 
backgrounds have concerned themselves with Swedish national 
character. Their methods have ranged from the intuitive- 
impressionistic to the formalized psychiatric. Some of the 
early efforts are marred by strong nationalistic bias, a typical 
feature of national character analysis in many countries. ‘This 
is less noticeable, however, in recent contributions. A major 
theme that runs through the descriptions of Swedish character 
is emotional coldness and distance together with stress on 
achievement and work rather than the warmth of interpersonal 
relationships. ‘Though there is some consensus on this pre- 
sumed central trait of Swedish character, it should not be re- 
garded as established, but rather as an interesting lead to be 
followed up in further research. 
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MONG critical and -informed 
Swedes national character is 
hardly a reputable subject on which to 
write or speak today, a situation prob- 
ably not very different from other coun- 
tries. The reasons for the general mis- 
trust of the concept are not far to seek. 
Analyses of national character have fre- 
quently been used for a political, and, 
more precisely, nationalistic purpose, 
for the glorification of the people to 
which the self-appointed analyst be- 
longs, and to present it as more virtuous 
and deserving than other peoples or 
nations. Such analyses have also been 
the means of exhorting the nation to 
more vigorous political action and self- 
assertion, and they have therefore cer- 
tain traits in common. Although a writer 
. In this category may find fault with his 
own people, the faults are likely to be 
of a rather noble and appealing kind, 
while the strength of other nations tends 
to lie in the direction of the trivial or 
mercenary. In the former case, the 
major flaw often turns out to be lack 
of patriotism or true national feeling, 
an insufficient awareness of national 
achievements past and present, and an 
excessive generosity toward other na- 
tions. Crippling internal jealousies be- 
long to this nationalistic picture of na- 
tional character. 

A prominent Swedish social scientist 
and writer, Tingsten, has shown how 
these features are found with a dis- 
tressing monotony in the literature on 
national character, in Sweden as well 
as elsewhere. The reaction against this 
sort of thinking has understandably 
been strong, and the proper attitude is 
one of disbelief. But even if we largely 
discount whatever appears to belong to 
the nationalistic pattern, the difficulties 
are obviously not over. Ideological dis- 
tortion is only one of many pitfalls, 
- and the field is richer in sweeping gen- 


1H. Tingsten, dsikter och Motiv (Stock- 
holm: Aldus, 1963), pp. 74-93, In Swedish. 


Swedish 


eralizations than critical thinking or 
established facts. Hence, no matter 
what people or nation is our concern, 
the reader will do well not to demand 
more than a cautious mapping of pos- 
sibilities. 
SUNDBARG AND THE NATIONALISTIC 
PATTERN 


In Sweden, Interest in national char- 
acter seems to have reached a high- 
water mark in the two decades before 
1914. Sundbarg’s* collection of “ap- 
horisms” on the subject belongs to this 
period. Its background.is worth recall- 
ing; it formed a part of a published 
official report on emigration. That large 
numbers of Swedes proved willing to 
leave their native country to settle in 
the United States and elsewhere was a 
blow to national pride and was re- 
garded as something that needed ex- 
planation and remedial action. The 
report contains much valuable material 
on social conditions in Sweden around 
the turn of the century. The relatively 
few pages devoted to national character 
are not a fair specimen on which the 
rest can be judged. Sundbirg’s aphor- 
isms were an immediate success and 
were widely read at the time; their long- 
term effect on his reputation may well 
have been disastrous. He was one of 
our great social scientists, with unusual 
gifts for critical yet constructive hand- 
ling of social data, to whom we are all 
heavily indebted for our knowledge of 
nineteenth-century Sweden. 

But Sundbarg’s booklet on national 
character runs all too true to the na- 
tionalistic, not to say chauvinistic form,’ 
with the absence of a healthy national 


2G. Sundbärg, Det Svenska Folklynnet: 
Aforismer, published as Appendix XVI to the 
Report of the Committee on Emigration 
(Stockholm, 1911). In Swedish. 

3 The same basic ideas are met in an earlier 
essay on national character by the famous 
author, Verner von Heidenstam 
(1896). 
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self-regard a major theme. A complete 
and merciful silence might be indicated 
were it not for occasional remarks of a 
different caliber where Sundbarg seems 
to have been before his time. One ex- 
ample is his comment on the Swedish 
success in building large-scale organi- 
zations as a national characteristic. 
Though we have since learned to praise 
ourselves on this account, helped by 
many foreign observers, this cannot 
have been an established fact (or myth) 
at Sundbiarg’s time. Also, he is toler- 
ably well within the main stream of 
national character analysis when he 
mentions the absence of psychological 
feeling and interest as a typical Swedish 
trait, but this is a topic that requires 
some elaboration. 


‘Tuer PEOPLE oF NIFELHEIM 


National character has been all things 
to all men, and its alleged manifesta- 
tions range from articulated beliefs and 
values and political institutions to per- 
sonality traits dimly perceived—if at 
all—by their possessors, or entirely un- 
conscious motivation. A shift from the 
former to the latter locus is noticeable 
in the writing on the subject, and there 
is a parallel shift in terminology from 
“national character” to “basic person- 
ality” and “social” or “psychosocial 
character.” This character is seen as 
most strongly influenced by the early 
childhood experiences generated by so- 
cial institutions and the prescribed or 
encouraged forms of family relation- 
ships and parental behavior. Such 
character is acted out most directly 
and importantly in primary groups and 
face-to-face contacts with people in the 
immediate surroundings, one’s children, 
parents, and wife or husband, although 
a full account may also have to include 
its background and repercussions in 
politics, religion, or art. 

With this understanding, is there a 
trait or cluster of traits which have 


often been associated with Swedish na- 
tional character, although it is not part 
of the nationalistic pattern, or found 
with equal frequency in analyses of 
other societies or cultures? If the con- 
sensus holds also for foreign observers, 
it will somewhat strengthen our belief 
in the findings. To this question it is 
possible to give a qualified “yes” if one 
allows for variations in terminology and 
point of view. There és a recurring idea 
covered by expressions like “reserve,” 
“detachment,” “psychological distance” 
or “lack of spontaneity.” 

Its clearest and most concise state- 
ment is found in a poem by Oscar 
Levertin (from 1901) called “The Peo- 
ple of Nifelheim.” Besides Sundbidrg’s 
publication, this should be regarded as 
the Swedish classic in the field; though 
there may be traces of a nationalistic- 
romantic tradition, the picture is alto- 
gether darker. Levertin was a leading 
novelist, poet, and historian of litera- 
ture, a third-generation Swede of Jew- 
ish-Dutch family, and with a cosmo- 
politan orientation. As may be guessed 
from the title, the poem effectively de- 
velops the theme of emotional dryness 
and coldness against the background of 
physical climate and the old Nordic 
belief in a hell of primeval cold. The 
people of Nifelheim are unable to reach 
out to one another, and to seek happi- 
ness or comfort in the presence, friend- 
ship, and love of another man or wo- 
man. They lock up their feelings and 
then lose the key; the freezing of the 
springs of emotionality is accompanied 
by a strengthening of the will which 
drives them on with relentless fury. No 
resumé or translation can do justice to 
the poem which, one suspects, has few 
rivals in any language in brilliance and 
persuasive power. 

Before turning to a recent contribu- 
tion pointing in the same direction, it 
may be noted that the theme of psycho- 
logical coldness and ineptness is struck 
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both by Sundbärg and in a book by 
Alva and Gunnar Myrdal* from the 


1940’s, where Swedish and American 


societies are compared and which con- 
tains some references to national char- 
acter. It is something of a paradox that 
Swedes with a reputation for organi- 
zational skill should be found wanting 
in psychological finesse, but the solution 
(assuming that the skill is a reality) 
may lie in the direction hinted by the 
Myrdals; detachment and lack of deep 
involvement with others may lead to a 
kind of indifferent reasonableness in 
political and social action though it 
proves insufficient for intimate relation- 
ships. The cold fish may be a good or- 
ganization man but a poor and uncom- 
municative husband, father, and friend. 
The most ambitious effort at national- 
character analysis on the level of semi- 
and unconscious motivation, and with 
the use of the tools of psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis, is Hendin’s® work on 
suicide in Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. The suicide rate is high in Den- 
mark and Sweden (though there are 
‘other European rates quite as high), 
while it is much lower in Norway, and 
Hendin tries to explain this by looking 
at typical family and childhood experi- 
ences in the respective countries. Clin- 
ical interviews with a handful of suicide 
patients, some nonsuicide patients, and 
a group of nurses provide his data, 
scarcely a very solid foundation for the 
imposing ‘superstructure of dynamic in- 
terpretation and generalization. One 
probably does Hendin more justice by 
assuming that he learned as much be- 
tween his clinical sessions as in them 
through informal observations of Swed- 
ish culture and Swedish society (and 
similarly in Denmark and Norway). 


4 Alva and Gunnar Myrdal, Kontakt med 
Amerika (Stockholm: Bonnier, 1941), esp. 
chap. ix. In Swedish. 

5 H. Hendin, Suicide and Scandinavia (New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1964), chap. v. 


However, stripped of some of the 
technicalities, Hendin’s diagnosis is not 
very different from Levertin’s. Among 
the men, achievement in work is the 
major source of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction; they tend to locate their 
personal problems in this domain to an 
extent Hendin finds remarkable. In 
fact, intensive preoccupation with work, 
career, and money among the male 
patients made the American psychiatrist 
feel at home; perceived failure in this 
area was a more common cause of at- 
tempted suicide than the breakup of a 
personal relationship and the loss of a 
love-object. The other side of this is 
that work serves as a relief from an- 
xiety, while support is less frequently 
sought from the wife. There is, on the 
contrary, a withdrawal from her? The 
result is a dampening of affectivity 
which is felt by the patient as a peculiar 
deadness from which an escape may be 
sought in suicide. The cause of all this, 
according to Hendin, is the early sep- 
aration from the mother, emotionally 
and in the case of working mothers 
physically, and the early stress on in- 
dependence and .achievement. Although 
the girls suffer less from the indepen- 
dence-achievement syndrome, they are 
nevertheless often hurt, and an imprint 
is left which can later play a role in 
their relation to a man. 

In Hendin’s view, this is not a uni- 
versal condition; not even in the United 
States is the predominance of career 
and work as strong, and the Danish 
case, to take one example, is strikingly 
different. There the source of suicide- 
provoking stress is rather the patient’s 
strong dependence on someone else, of- 
ten his mother or wife. 


A NOTE on SUICIDE 


The repeated use of suicide data in 
sociological theory and national char- 
acter analysis and the widespread in- 
terest in the Scandinavian rates justify 
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a short digression on the methodological 
status of these data and their import. 
Compared with most categories of be- 
havior (including crime), the frequency 
or incidence of suicide is very low even 
in a population which is, compared with 
other national populations, a high-rate 
population. With the addition of at- 
tempted suicide in clinical studies, the 
incidence becomes higher, but the phe- 
nomenon remains exceptional in any so- 
ciety. Quite apart from the inaccura- 
cies in the statistics and the records 
on which they are based (and these may 
be considerable), the low incidence im- 
plies limitations to the use of suicide 
rates. 

Something that occurs very rarely, 
like suicide, could be the result of a 
very low proportion of the population 
being subjected to a stress severe 
enough to give high suicide risks. And 
here “high” need not mean more than, 
say, an annual risk of the order of one 
per cent. If a small fraction of the 
population, say again one per cent, finds 
itself in this kind of situation, we would 
expect something like the suicide rate 
under typical West European condi- 
tions. If the proportion exposed to 
high-risk conditions jumps to 2 per cent 
when we move to another population, 
it would lead us to expect a very con- 
siderable increase in the suicide rate, 
and this could be used to explain the 
European variations and the relatively 
high Danish and Swedish rates. Never- 
theless, the high-risk situation is still 
something exceptional; obviously it is 
not a “typical” or “modal” situation 
in the high-rate country. 

The figures above are only meant as 
an illustration of the danger inherent 
in the use of marginal phenomena for 
the diagnosis of social structure or cul- 
ture. Accordingly, such phenomena 
should be used sparingly, and methods 
designed to get directly at more fre- 
quent and typical behavior should be 


preferred. We need much more infor- 
mation on patterns of child-rearing, 
family relationships, and modes of life- 
adjustment on a cross-cultural basis. 


CHARACTER AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The only safe conclusion on the evi- 
dence here presented is to find it in- 
sufficient, and to let the matter rest 
until there are more observations, and 
reliable observations, to work on. Not 
even agreement among different writers, 
of which there is some in the Swedish 
case, is entirely convincing, for it may 
be a product of a literary tradition and 
the influence of one or two of the earlier 
writers. 

Assuming that there is some sub- 
stance in the picture of Swedish na- 
tional character, how would we explain 
it? Whether we look at national char- 
acter as relatively autonomous and in- 
dependent of the structural features of 
the society in question (though trans- 
mitted from generation to generation), 
or as strongly integrated and dependent 
on social structure, there are difficulties 
to face. Why should Danish and Swed- 
ish modal personality types be different 
to the extent they appear to Hendin? 
We certainly regard Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden as being rather similar and 
expect cultural uniformity rather than 
diversity. Admittedly we could be 
wrong there, for Nordic unity is not a 
subject we can think about unemotion- 
ally, and we might underestimate the 
diversity. Nevertheless, appearances 
point in the other direction and carry 
some weight. 

If one applies the customary sum- 
mary measures of social structure and 
change, like measures of urbanization, 
industrialization, per capita income, and 
the like, no more than modest differ- 
ences of degree will be found between 
Swedish, other Nordic, and West Eu- 
ropean or North American societies. 
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Whether these differences are large 
enough to be of much help in the matter 
of modal personality or national char- 
acter may well be doubted. 

Perhaps it is more helpful to look at 
the dynamic rather than the static side, 
that is, at the rate of change over time 
rather than the level reached at a cer- 
tain point. Although the result will 
again be differences in degree, it seems 
relevant to note the very high rate of 
change and socioeconomic development 
sustained in Sweden for about a cen- 
tury. This has brought Sweden up to 
its present high level of living from a 
position of relative poverty and back- 
wardness. In this sense it has proved a 
very mobile society, even exceptionally 
mobile if the statistics of economic de- 
velopment can be trusted. The other 
side of the coin is the tension and 


growth pain this could create, and the 
gulf between generations that could 
open. It is tempting to see a cultural 
emphasis on mastering nature and in- 
animate objects rather than getting to 
know people as an outgrowth of this, 
but the American experience suggests 
that technological success is by no 
means incompatible with sociability and. 
interest in people. It may be equally 
reasonable to regard Swedish national 
or social character as a survival, at least 
partly, from an earlier epoch of a peas- 
ant society under poor farming con- 
ditions in a sparsely populated coun- 
try, where the village community was 
broken up relatively early in many parts 
of the country. But, again, until more 
empirical spade work has been done, 
we shall always run the risk of explain- 
ing spurious facts with false theories. 


The Essential Characteristics of the Russian Nation 
in the Twentieth Century 


By Prrirm A. SOROKIN 


ABSTRACT: The Russian nation emerged as a distinct socio- 
cultural system with the establishment of the Kievan or Va- 
rangian state in the middle of the ninth century. This nation 
from that time to the present has remained the main group 
whose activities have largely determined the nature of the sub- 
sequent character of the Russian state, culture, and historical 
destiny. Among the essential characteristics of the Russian 
nation are: its comparatively long life, enormous vitality, re- 
markable pertinacity, outstanding willingness to sacrifice for 
its survival on the part of its members, and extraordinary ter- 
ritorial, populational, political, social, and cultural growth. To 
these essential features, a number of additional peculiarities 
may be noted: racial and ethnic diversity, unity in diversity, 
placement of non-Russian persons at highest political and so- 
cial positions, comparative peaceful expansion and growth, the 
fighting of primarily defensive wars, comparative orderliness, 
and high dedication of members. Like other Western nations, 
Russia has experienced the rise and decline of Christian phi- 
losophy and its replacement by agnostic, materialistic, and 
atheistic philosophy. Since the end of the 1920’s, Russia has 
begun to display other traits: the supplanting of rude force by 
the rule of law, the modification of totalitarianism in favor of 
economic and social democracy, the establishment of non-Rus- 
sian nationalities as autonomous groups, the restoration of 
the monogamic family, gains in material well-being, cultural 
growth, and the moral renaissance of the Soviet people. 


Pitirim A, Sorokin, Ph.D., Winchester, Massachusetts, is, perhaps, the number one 
sociologist of the contemporary world. In a writing career that has extended from 
1913 to the present, he has completed more than three dozen published books and a 
thousand articles. He founded the departments of sociology at Leningrad, the academic 
stronghold of communism, and at’ Harvard, the academic stronghold of capitalism. For 
a number of years he was director of the Harvard Research Center in Creative Altru- 
ism. His published works include: Social Mobility (1927), Contemporary Sociological 
Theories (1928), Social and Cultural Dynamics (4 vols.; 1937-1941), Man and Society 
in Calamity (1942), Society, Culture, and. Personality (1947), Fads and Foibles of 
Modern Sociology and Related Sciences (1956), A Long Journey (1963), and Socio- 
logical Theories of Today (1960). 
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OST of the studies of the national 
character suffer from three ‘basic 
«defects. First, either they do not define 
or are vague about what they mean by 
nation and national character.? 
Second, they neglect the. profound 
differences between a mere “atomistic” 
collection of individuals and unified so- 
cial and cultural systems. Most of 
_ these studies deal not so much with the 
nation as with German or French, Bantu 


1A fairly detailed, though one-sided bibliog- 
raphy on national character is given. in 
H. C. J. Duijker and N. H. Prijda: National 
Character and National Stereotypes (Am- 
sterdam: North-Holland Company, (1960). 
Their definition of nation and national char- 
acter is given by the following statements: 
“We took into account what may be called 
‘politically relevant nations.’ These are ac- 
tually existing, modern nations,” p. 92; then 
on p. 165 they write: “Whatever its more 
precise definition may be, national character 
is something learned, something acquired dur- 
ing a lifetime’s interaction with one’s fellow 
men in society.” These statements do not 
` define either nation or national character. 
As to the statement that “national character 
is learned,” this characteristic applies to al- 
most any social group like social class, occu- 
pational group, religious organization, and 
other social systems. This lack of a definite 
concept of nation and national character ex- 
plains why in their study the authors include 
many works of psychoanalytical and psycho- 
logical comparisons in this or that (mainly 
unimportant) traits of a few individuals þe- 
longing to two different tribes of Kikuyu 
Negroes compared with Americans, or-Kabyle 
children compared with French children, or 
” Soviet citizens compared with Soviet elite 
(and finding that ordinary citizens have “oral 
character structure,” while the elite has an 
“anal” one), and so on. Evidently, compari- 
sons of tribes or castes or racial groups, or 
“ordinary Soviet citizens” with their “elite” 
are not the comparisons in national character, 
because nation and national characteristics 
refer to a social group quite different from 
tribe, social class, religious organization, or 
political party. Not much better is the con- 
cept of nation and national in such otherwise 
significant works as R. L. Merritt and S. 
Rokkan (eds.), Comparing Nations (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). 
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or African individuals compared with 
individuals belonging to some other 
group (sex, race, occupational, eco- 
nomic, educational); rarely, if ever, the 
compared sets of individuals are a rep- 
resentative sample of each group.? 
The characteristics of individuals, es- 
pecially in a nonrepresentative sample, 
are in no way identical with those of 
an organized group (in our case, of a 
nation), and vice versa. The properties 
of HO are different from those of H 
and’ QO in the state of isolation. Prop- 
erties of unassembled parts of an auto- 


mobile are different from those of an 


assembled automobile as an unified sys- 
tem. Properties of a human organism 
as a system cannot be known from a 
study of its organs or cells carved out 
of the living organism. The same is 
true of the properties of unified social 
or cultural systems compared with those 


‘of their individual members. 


The third important shortcoming of 
the prevalent investigations of nations 
and national character(istics) is a re- 
duction of a nation or any sociocultural 
system to a mere fragment of ‘“behav- 
ior” ‘of compared individual members. 
It is almost ludicrous to give a char- 
acter of a nation on the basis of a 
study of such insignificant fragments of 
behavior of a few members of the na- 
tion studies as a kind of “swaddling” 
of babies, or a type of “oral,” or “anal,” 
or “genital” structure of personality, or 
a sort of reaction to various “testomanic 
operations” like “intelligence tests,” 
“projective tests,” and a plethora of 
other tests whose “testing ability” is 
quite doubtful and questionable in its 


2See, on a profound difference between a 


‘mere collection of individuals (social congeries) 


and organized or unified social group (social 
system), between cultural congeries and cul- 
tural systems, P. Sorokin, Society, Culture, 


and Personality (New York: Cooper Square, 


1962) and Sociological Theories of Today 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1966). 
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scientific nature.? Unfortunately many 
investigations of national character (is- 
tics) are based on exactly this sort of 
tests or on interviews with a few in- 
dividuals. On the basis of a fragment 
of behavior or oral reaction, the in- 
vestigators do not hesitate to give a por- 
trait of a whole nation and national 
character. 

The inadequacy of this type of “stud- 
les of national character” is so obvious 
that further criticism of these “meth- 
ods” is unnecessary. An adequate study 
of even an individual requires, besides 
a knowledge of his organism, a knowl- 
edge of his mentality (his ideological 
culture), of the essentials of his total 
behavior and of his material environ- 
ment in which he lives and acts and 
works with material tools, and of the 
biophysical media used in his interac- 
tion with fellow men. It is still more 
impossible to account accurately by a 
mere fragment of overt behavior of a set 
of individuals any organized group, 
including the nation or any cultural 
system like science, philosophy, relig- 
ion, law, fine arts, and so on. Each of 
these systems has besides its individual 
members (1) a set of meanings, values, 
and norms because of which and for the 
realization of which the system exists; 
(2) a set of overt activities, prescribed, 
and prohibited, through which the sys- 
tem’s values, meanings, and norms are 
objectified and realized in the empirical 
world (this set makes the behavioral 
history of the system often full of dra- 
= matic events and historical processes) ; 
and (3) a small or large body of ma- 
terlal possessions necessary for its func- 
tioning and the continuity of its 
existence: material buildings; tools; 
and resources, beginning with the phys- 


3 See a criticism of these tests in P. Sorokin, 
Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and 
Related Sciences (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1965), chaps. 4, 5, and 6. 
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ical territory or abode and ending with 
factories, cities, villages, and other ma- 
terial possessions of a group or cultural 
system. Neither the United States as a 
state-system, nor the Roman Catholic 
Church as a religious organization, nor 
General Motors as an industrial sys- 
tem, nor science as a cultural system 
can be reduced to the investigated frag- 
ments of behavior of their members. 
The same is true of a nation.‘ 

In this essay on the Russian nation, 
I shall try to deal with it as a specific 
sociocultural system.and shall endeavor 
to outline some of its essential traits and 
their change in the twentieth century. 


Wuar Is THE NATION AS A SOCIAL 
SYSTEM SUI GENERIS? 


Without entering into a detailed 
analysis, a nation is a multibonded 
(multifunctional), solidary, organized, 
semiclosed sociocultural group, at least 
partly aware of its own unity and exis- 
tence. The group is made up of indi- 
viduals (1) who are citizens of the same 
state, (2) who have a common or simi- 
lar language and a set of cultural values, 
both resulting from a common past his- 
tory of their ancestors and of these 
individuals, and (3) who occupy a com- 
mon area regarded as their territory, 
on which their ancestors and they have 
lived. The nation is a social system 
different from the state as well as from 
an ethnic (language) and from mere 


4See a more systematic theory of the com- 
ponential structure of all sociocultural phe- 
nomena in P. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and 
Personality, op. cit., and Sociological Theories 
of Today, op. cit. 

5 See my Society, Culture, and Personality, 
op. cit, where a more detailed analysis of 
nation and of its place in my systematic 
taxonomy of the unibonded and the multi- 
bonded groups (or social systems) is given, 
pp. 251-255 et passim. See also I. A. Kurg- 
anov, Nazi CCCP i Russkiy Vopros (Frank- 
furt/Main, 1961). 
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territorial . (neighborhood)  groups.°® 
There have been many states, like Bel- 
gium, Turkey, and the British Empire, 
Austria, India, Russia, and most of the 
recent Afro-Asiatic states, whose citi- 
zens have belonged to different language 
(ethnic or nationality) groups. Many 
of such ethnic groups have never been 
and are not now “sovereign states.” 
Likewise, there are thousands of ter- 
ritorial (neighborhood) communities 
(villages, cities, counties, provinces, or 
other territorial communities), which 
are neither the states nor homogeneous 
language (ethnic) groups. Each of 
these groups represents a social group 
sui generis, different from each other, 
and all three—the state, the language, 
and the territorial social systems—are 
different from the nation as a multi- 
bonded group sui generis defined above. 

The citizens of a state are unified into 
one state-system by interests, values, 
rights, and duties, or by the state bonds 
resulting from their common member- 
ship in their state. Similarly, members 
of a language (ethnic) group are unified 
into one ethnic body by common in- 
terests,' values, mores, or ethnic bonds 
different from those of the state and 
resulting from their belonging to the 
same ethnic group with a common lan- 
guage and cultural values worked out 
and produced by their ancestors and 
by their own activities and historical ex- 
periences. This difference of the states’ 
and the ethnic-group interests, values, 
` and uniting bonds is clearly shown by 
the fact that sometimes members of the 
same ethnic group are divided in 
citizenship between different states, and 
the citizenship of the multinational 
state is composed of two or more differ- 
ent language groups. Now and then 
the interests and values of the state and 


8 See an analysis of the state, the language, 
and the territorial groups as unibonded sys- 
tems in Society, Culture, and Personality, op. 
cit., pp. 197-211. 
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of a language group can conflict with 
one another, and in such cases lead 
either to suppression of the interests of 
a language group by the state or to a 
disruption of the state by an antagon- 
istic ethnic group and creation of its 
own state. The history of the states 
suppressing their minority ethnic groups 
and the history of the unification into 
its own state of a language group until 
this unification split in the citizenship 
of its members between different states 
are clear corroboration of this conflict 
between the interests, values, and as- 
pirations of the state and of a language 
group. 

Likewise, the interests, values, and 
bonds of a territorial group are, again, 
different from those of the state and 
ethnic group. Territorial propinquity 
of individuals, as such, imposes a set of 
common interests and’ values upon all 
neighbors even when they belong to 
different states and language groups. 
Ordinarily all neighbors are interested 
in having uncontaminated air, unpol- 
luted water, and freedom from floods, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, epidemics, 
criminality, fires, and other natural 
and social calamities. In this sense, 
a territorial neighborhood binds to- 
gether the adjacent populations by its 
own bonds, which are different from 
those of the state and nationality (lan- 
guage group). 

Finally, the nation, as defined, is a 
social system different from these three 
systems. Only when a group of indi- 
viduals belong to the same state, the 
same language, and the same territorial 
group do they make a nation. The na- 
tion is a multibonded body-social uni- 
fied by a coalescence of the state, the 
ethnic, and the territorial bonds. 

If a membership in the state, lan- 
guage, or territorial group quite tan- 
gibly conditions and stamps the men- 
tality, behavior, and total personality 
of its members, membership in the same 
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nation conditions and molds its indi- 
vidual membership still more decisively 
and powerfully by the pressure of the 
bonds of all three of these unibonded 
groups taken together. 

These brief considerations show the 
fallacy of many prevalent theories of 
nation and of the derivative category, 
“national,” which identifies nation with 
the state, the ethnic, or the territorial 
group. Among shortcomings of such an 
identification, particularly important is 
the error of missing entirely the nation 
as a multibonded group sui generis. 
The error is serious, not only because 
this sort of theory overlooks in a socio- 
cultural universe a complex group differ- 
ent from the three unibonded groups, 
but also because this multibonded 
group is powerful and has played a 
particularly important historical role, 
especially in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Nations, side by side 
with big empires and vast social classes, 
are at the present time the most power- 
ful social systems, whose activities and 
policies quite tangibly determine the 
course of historical processes, life, and 
destiny of millions of human beings. 
In the interrelationship of these power- 
ful social systems, nations sometimes 
have succeeded in splitting into “na- 
tional” parts the multinational states 
(like Austria or the British Empire), 
and in creating their own states (like 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and others). 
Similarly, in a conflict of social classes 
and nations, nationalism sometimes has 
prevailed upon the divisive role of the 
social-class interests and class struggle. 
At the present time, án attentive ob- 
server can easily observe the enormous 
role played by nations in determining 
the historical course of events and the 
struggle of the national movements and 
forces with those of social classes and of 


the big and small empires or states. © 


The results of this multilinear struggle 
and alliance quite tangibly affect “the 
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life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” 
and destiny of almost every one of us. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
RUSSIAN NATION IN THE Past 
AND IN THE PRESENT 
CENTURY 


The preceding paragraphs explain 
that by the Russian nation I do not 
mean either the prerevolutionary Rus- 
sian Empire or the present Soviet state, 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The Russian nation is made 
up of three main branches of the Rus- 
sian people— the Great Russian, the 
Ukrainian, and the Bielorussian—plus 
“russified” or assimilated ethnic groups 
—members of the prerevolutionary Rus- 
sian Empire and the new Soviet Union. 

All other non-Russian ethnic or ter- 


‘ritorial groups that have been or are 


members of the Russian or the Soviet 
state have not belonged and do not be- 
long to the Russian nation. This fact 
is clearly and explicitly shown now by 
the official and factual composition of 
the Soviet state. It represents a union 
of not only the Russian, Ukrainian, and 
Bielorussian Socialist Republics, but 
also of the Estonian, Latvian, Lithuan- 
ian, Moldavian, Azerbaidjanian, Georg- 
lan, Armenian, Kazakhian, Uzbekian, 
Turkmenian, Tadjic, and Kirghizian 
Socialist Republics, plus several addi- 
tional, non-Russian autonomous ethnic 
groups like Komi, Tchuvash, Bashkir, 
and other autonomous region-groups. 
According to the census of 1926 in the 
Soviet Union, there were 194 different 
nationalities (ethnic groups), and ac- 
cording to the census of 1959 their 
number was reduced—for administrative 
purposes—to 108 different language 


groups. A considerable part of these 
non-Russian nationalities is already 
“russified” and assimilated: in the 


census of 1959, from 2 to 80 per 
cent of the populations of these ethnic 
groups declared the Russian language 
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as their own language. Therefore, this 
“russified” part of the previously non- 
Russian ethnic group can be regarded 
as a part of the Russian nation.” 

The Russian nation in the defined 
. sense emerged as a nation with the es- 
táblishment of the Russian (Kievan or 
Varangian) state in the middle of the 
ninth century, A.D. Before that the 
eastern branch of the Slavonic peoples 
existed in the form of a language- 
territorial group occupying Eurasia or 
in that of tribes.® 


In the ninth century A.D. the Normans 
descended from Scandinavia and seized 
control over the Eastern Slavs (and es- 
tablished the first Russian-Kievan state). 
The Varangians were comparatively few in 
number, certainly not over 100,000, and 
were rapidly absorbed by the Slavs. Both 
before and after the ninth century the 
Eastern Slavs mixed with peoples of Ural- 
Altai family: Mongols, Turks, and Finns. 
The proportion of admixture of Ural-Altai 
blood in the Eastern Slavs cannot be 
estimated accurately. In any case, it was 
not sufficiently large to change completely 
the (Indo-European) racial characteristics 
of the Eastern Slavs.® 


T See a careful statistical summary of this 
and related problems of the national composi- 
tion of the Soviet Union in Kurganov, op. cit., 
chap. 3 et passim. 

8 “Tribe” is, again, a social group different 
from purely ethnic or ethnic-territorial social 
bodies. In my taxonomy, tribe is defined as 
“an organized and solidary agglomeration of 
two or more “clans” whose members are 
united by the following bonds: (1) territorial 
proximity, frequently a common possession of 
their territorial abode; (2) common language 
and culture; (3) common religion; (4) re- 
mote, largely ‘artificial’ kinship; (5) a rudi- 
mentary political bond as distinct from “fam- 


ily” and kinship government ... . It repre- . 


sents a multibonded group from which later 
on, through its dissociation, there developed 
the multibonded nation and the unibonded 
state,” Society, Culture, and Personality, op. 
cit, p, 251. See there the details given in a 
systematic framework of my taxonomy of 
important social groups (social systems). 

ə? See G. Vernadsky, A History of Russia 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), 
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Since the establishment of the first 
Kievan state, and, through that, of the 
transformation of the Eastern Slavonic 
groups into the Russian nation, this 
nation has remained up to the present 
time the unquestionable main and deci- 
sive group whose activities have largely 
determined the whole character of the 
subsequent history of the Russian state, 
culture, and historical destiny of all the 
non-Russian peoples that have been 
“incorporated” and largely assimilated 
into the early Russian state, the empire, 
and the Soviet Union. In 1897 three 
branches of the Russian nation made 
up 65.5 per cent of the total population 
of Russia, and in 1959 they increased 
to 76 per cent of the total population 
of the. Soviet Union. Of the three 
branches of the Russian nation, “the 


_ Great Russians” made up, in 1897, 


43.5 per cent of the total population of 
Russia, and in 1959 they increased up 
to 54.8 per cent of the total population 
of the Soviet Union.*° 

Having cleared away preliminaries, 
we can now turn to the essential char- 
acteristics of the Russian nation in the 
twentieth century. I am inquiring about 
the basic traits of the Russian nation as 
a unified sociocultural system, and not 
merely some characteristics of a set of 
individuals or members of the Russian 
nation. Even when such sets are as- 
sumed to be “typical” or “modal” for 
the Russian nation or “a representative 
sample’’* of these groups, these claims 
are largely void and unwarranted. First, 
because, as Duijker and Frijda cor- 
rectly remark, “to our knowledge, no 
studies of national character have been 
carried out with representative samples 
of national population.” 7? Second, all 


pp. 1-2, for an outline of the prestate history 
of the Eastern Slavonic peoples. 

10See the details in Kurganov, op. cit., 
chaps. 3, 4, et passim. 

11 See on these theories Duijker and Frijda, 
op. cit., pp. 14-22, et passim. 

12 Ibid., p. 132. 
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such studies have compared nonrepre- 
sentative sets of individuals on one or a 
few unimportant (sometimes even non- 
real, fantastic) characteristics such as 
“oral,” “anal,” or “genital” types, or 
reaction to various projective tests 
whose scientific validity has never been 
established, and so on. None of these 
studies of national character has inves- 
tigated even their few incidentally 
picked individuals in all their essential 
ideological, behavioral, and material-— 
properties. Can this sort of research 
‘in any case deliver a real knowledge 
about the character of a whole nation? 
At the present time in all physical, bio- 
logical, and psychosocial sciences, it is 
firmly established that the properties of 
systems are basically different from 
those of their elements or components 


and that a mere knowledge of a small. 


fragment of one or of a few elements 
in no way adequately expresses the 
properties of the system in which this 
fragment is embedded, and vice versa. 
Even more: the properties of any uni- 
fied system are different from those of 
all its components taken in the state of 
their isolation, summatively. In soci- 
ology this principle was established long 
ago and is strongly reaffirmed in recent 
times,** 

If an investigator aims to study the 
characteristics of a nation or of any 
sociocultural system, he must study the 
nation as such, as a unified system, 
in its structural and dynamic features 
incessantly changing in its historical 
life-course.** 

For these reasons J try to indicate 
some of the essential properties or 


13 On this recent upsurge of systemic the- 
ories in the physical, biological, and psycho- 
social sciences, see Sociological Theories- of 
Today, op. cit, pp. 133-152, et passim. 

14 The theories of an unchangeable perennial 
character and of specific creativity of nations 
{or of any social system) are untenable. See 
a criticism of such theories in Sociological 
Theories of Today, op cit, pp. 224-230. 
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“character” of the Russian nation on 
the basis of a body of objective and 
verifiable historical facts, and not upon 
speculative national stereotypes or fan- 
ciful wishes. 

The set of essential features of the 
Russian nation include its compara- 
tively long life, enormous vitality, re- 
markable pertinacity, outstanding will- 
ingness to sacrifice for its survival and 
well-being on the part of its members, 
and an extraordinary territorial, popu- 
lational, political, social, and cultural 
growth during its historical existence. 

Since its emergence in the ninth cen- 
tury A.D., the Russian. nation has al- 
ready lived a thousand years. Such a 
longevity is enjoyed only by a few 
existing nation-states..5 Despite many 
great crises, even a two-centurtes-long 
subjugation by the Tartars, despite nu- 
merous invasions by the European and 
Asiatic invaders, the Russian nation 
has been able not only to maintain its 
identity and sovereign nationhood, but, 
with temporary retreats and losses, has 
steadily grown from a small group of 
Kievan Russia into a great territorial, 
populational, political, economic, social, 
and cultural empire. In the twentieth 
century this growth has continued in 

15 The historical longevity of all historical 
nations fluctuates roughly between some 6,000 
years (as in Ancient Egypt) and a few years, 
decades, and centuries. Of some 133 existing 
States-nations (including the newly formed 
Afro-Asian states-nations) enumerated in 
Bruce M. Russett et al, World Handbook of 
Political and Social Indicators (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1964), pp. 140-141, 
at least 70 have a life-span of less than one 
hundred years; additional ten or eleven re- 
cently resurrected states-nations have a life- 
span of a few centuries; only a few of the 
existing states-nations, such as England, 
France, or Austria, have a longevity amount- 
ing to a thousand years or so; and hardly 
more than ten have a life-span of two or 
more millennia (like China and India). On 
the longevity of various social and cultural 
groups, including the states, see Society, Cul- 


ture, and Personality, op. cit, chaps. 34 
and 47. 
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spite of gigantic losses and catastrophic 
destruction caused by the two world 
wars and the civil war of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 and subsequent 
years. While in this century several great 
empires, such as the British, Austrian, 
Turkish, and, partly, French and Ger- 
man, ended their existence, and the 
present states of these nations are 
greatly reduced in territory, population, 
political, economic, and sociocultural 
importance, the Russian nation has con- 
tinued its growth in all these respects. 
Though the Soviet Union lost from some 
fifty to seventy-five million in the civil 
war of the Revolution and the two 
world wars, though a greater part of 
European Russia was largely destroyed 
by the German invading armies, never- 
theless, the population of the Soviet 


16 Accepting the average prerevolutionary 
annual growth of the population of Russia by 
17 per 1,000 population, “we can make the 
following estimate for the period of 1926- 
1959: (a) ‘for the period of 1926-1939 an 
increase of the population by this rate must 
have been 36 millions; (b) in the period of 
1939-1945 because of a reunification of the 
Baltic peoples, the Western Bielorussia, the 
Western Ukraine, and other provinces (all 
previously belonging to Russia) the popula- 
tion of the USSR automatically increased by 
20 millions, (c) from 1939 to 1959 the ‘in- 
crease of the population by the prerevolu- 
tionary rate must have been 81 millions. 
The total population of the USSR in 1959 
must have been 284 millions. Meanwhile, 
according to the census of 1959, there were 
only 209 millions. The USSR lost from 1926 
to 1959 about 75 millions. This is a gigantic 
demographic catastrophe” (Kurganov, øb. 
cit, p. 30). According to the computation of 
Prokopovitch, “in the years of the war the 
USSR lost not only the whole natural incréase 
of the population but an additional 14 mil- 
lions” (Prokopovitch, of. cit, Vol. I, p. 105). 
See also the official CCCP v Tzyphrach 
(Moscow, 1960). If we include the loss of 
human life in the most deadly years of the 
Revolution, 1918-1926, then the loss of the 
population in the period 1918-1959 is cer- 
tainly no less: than 60 to 65 millions. Even 
this loss represents a gigantic demographic 
catastrophe. 
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Union has strikingly recovered from 
these demographic catastrophes and oc- 
cupies at the present time the third 
place among the populations of . all 
countries—-218,000,000 in 1961, with 
the populations of China and India 
occupying first and second place." 
Such almost miraculous recovery 
from a catastrophic loss of population 
happened several times in past history 
to the Russian nation and population. 
It illustrates what I mean by the ‘‘enor- 
mous vitality” and “pertinacity” of this 
nation. ‘These features are also con- 
firmed by a notable decline of the death 
rate (7.5 per 1,000 population in 1956- 
1960) which is one of the very lowest 
among death rates of all countries and 
notably lower than those of all the 
Western countries, including the United 
States with a death rate of 9.4, and by 


a 25.3 birth rate per 1000 population 


in 1955-1960 which exceeds the birth 
rate of all the Western countries with 
the exception of Canada, Israel, and 
Poland. The Russian birth rate is ex- 
ceeded, of course, by birth rates of most 
of the Afro-Asian and Latin-American 
countries, but their populations have 
much higher death rates than the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union.7* 

Still more spectacular has been the 
territorial expansion of the Russian na- 
tion. Out of a comparatively small 
territory of Kievan Russia, it expanded 
into the largest territorial empire of 
22,403,000 square kilometers (s.k.) 
among all the existing states and na- 
tions, with Canada (9,974,375 s.k.), 
China (9,761,012 s.k.), and the United 
States (9,363,387 s.k.) occupying sec- 
ond, third, and fourth places in this 

17 See detailed comparative figures in the 
United Nations’ Compendium of Social Sta- 
tistics for 1963 and 1964; also Russett, op. cit., 
pp. 18-21. 

18 See the detailed comparative data in 
Russett, op. cit., pp. 36-41, and in the annual 


Demographic Yearbook published by the 
United Nations. 
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respect. This unique expansion has 
been accomplished mainly by peaceful 
colonization by Russian peasants and 
merchants and by a free joining of the 
Russian state by several non-Russian 
ethnic, national, and state groups. It 
was achieved in a much lesser degree 
through military and other coercive 
ways.’? 

In 1917 and subsequent years, as a 
result of invasions of Russia in the two 
world wars and of the destruction of the 
civil war, large parts of Russian terri- 
tory were cut off by the invaders and 
even by Russia’s allies during the first 
years of the Revolution. These losses 
were increased by the return of almost 
all of Manchuria to China, of a con- 
siderable part of the Caucasus to Tur- 
key, and the whole Finnish territory 
to Finland——the returns initiated freely 
by Kerensky and Soviet governments 
in the first years of the Russian Revo- 
lution. Despite all of these losses in 
the first period of the Revolution, the 
present territory of the Soviet Union is 
no smaller than it was before the Revo- 
lution. These losses have been com- 
_ pensated for by the addition of new 
territories of a part of the Russian 
peoples formerly separated from the 
Russian nation and now reunited with 
“Mother Russia.” 

‘The political and military growth of 
the Russian nation shows similar vigor, 
pertinacity, and creativity. The Rus- 
sian nation has been able to defend it- 
self, its independence, its freedom, and 
other great values, from incessant in- 
vasions of its territory—the great open 
Eurasian plain, not protected by moun- 
tains or ocean—-by numerous Asiatic 
and European invaders and conquerors. 
A few times it was subjugated tempor- 
arily by invaders—by the Tartars for 
about two centuries, and for shorter 
periods by the Swedes and Teutons, 


19 Cf. P. Sorokin, Russia and the United 
Siates (New York: Dutton, 1944), chap. 2. 
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Napoleon and Hitler—but it invariably 
regained its independence and sover- 
eignty, and in due time defeated the 
conquerors. The vigor and creativity 
of this nation in political and military 
fields have been manifested also in its 
ability to establish a political regime 
most ft under the circumstances for the 
protection of its independence and na- 
tional values, and in capacity to change 
the existing regime when it outlived its 
usefulness for a better one to fit chang- 
ing conditions. Since its emergence the 
nation has had and tested, at various 
periods of its history, all sorts of politi- 
cal organization: monarchic and re- 
publican, democratic and autocratic, 
and others up to the regime of the 
Soviet Union.?? 

In this century the inept and mori- 
bund autocratic monarchy was changed 
in 1906-1908 into a constitutional one; 
then in 1917 the monarchy was replaced 
by a democratic regime, and this re- 
publican regime was succeeded by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(also in 1917), which underwent con- 
tinuous changes into the present. 

Divested of the bloody methods 
which the Russian Revolution, like all 
great revolutions, employed in its de- 
structive phase, and taken at its intrinsic 
and aspired values, the Soviet regime 
is certainly a most radical and po- 
litical innovation. It aims to create 
not only political, but also economic 
and sociocultural democracy; it seeks to 
eliminate exploitation and injustice far 
more radically than the regimes of 
purely political democracy. It attempts 
to combine the advantages of modern 
technological centralization, large-scale 
production, and expert management 
with the autonomy of local groups; to 
merge the benefits of collectivism with 


20 On the variety of these regimes, see any 
substantial work in Russian history; also my 
Russia and the United States, op. cit., chap. 
4 ef passim. 
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those of freedom,: dignity, and self- 
realization of individuals; to reconcile 
the rigid governmental bureaucracy 
with the initiative of persons and 
groups; to integrate social planning 
with .spontaneity and creative devia- 
tion; to harmonize radical equality with 
inequality of merit and talent; and to 
unify the responsibility of a society for 
each of its members with that of an 
individual to himself and to the society. 

In some measure these objectives 
have been increasingly realized by the 
population of the Soviet Union. By 
the establishment of this regime the 
Soviet peoples “hit” something that is 
on the agenda of history. For this 
reason the Soviet regime not only suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself firmly in 
the Soviet Union but has spread and 
been imitated by many other peoples, 
by almost a half of the human popula- 
tion. It also passed successfully the 
fiery ordeal of the Second World War 
by defeating Hitler’s armies through the 
unified efforts of the Russian nation 
and other peoples of Soviet Russia. 

To sum up: instead of being crushed 
and dismembered by its enemies and by 
some of the allies in the dark hours of 
the civil war and World War II, Soviet 
Russia—still led by the Russian nation 
—came out of this mortal danger as 
one of two existing greatest empires. 
This heroic achievement exemplifies the 
vigor, creativity, and resourcefulness of 
the Russian and other peoples of Rus- 
sia and their readiness to sacrifice their 
lives, fortunes, materials, and pleasur- 
able values to salvation of their free- 
dom, dignity, and other great national 
values. 

Similar is the story of the economic, 
agricultural, technological, industrial, 
urban, and financial growth of Russia. 
Despite serious temporary setbacks, es- 
pecially during the long Tartar domi- 
nation, the Russian population has 
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nevertheless overcome many economic 
catastrophes and continued its economic 
growth up to the present. In the first 
part of this century, in the period of 
two world wars and the civil war, its 
economic situation was catastrophic. 
These wars destroyed the greater part 
of European Russia and ruined an 
innumerable number of cities, villages, 
and agricultural and industrial centers. 
The total economic loss of this period 
amounted to many hundreds of billions 
of dollars. And yet the catastrophe was 
overcome, and today the Soviet Union 
occupies, economically, second place 
among all nations and states. 

The same, with a proper variation, 
can be said of the cultural, scientific, 
philosophical, religious, legal, moral, 
aesthetic growth of the Russian nation. 
In this process there were also séveral 
periods of decline of cultural creativity, 
some of which (like the two centuries 
of Tartar domination) have retarded 
this cultural growth in comparison with 
that of the Western nations. But, 
again, these crises were overcome,. and 
creativity was resumed. In the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, Russia 
largely made up for her cultural lag, ` 
and in some fields of cultural creativity, 
for instance, in literature, she became 
the world leader. During the world 
wars and civil war Russian cultural 
creativity was again weakened. But in 
a short postarmistice period the Rus- 
sian nation and other nationalities of 
the Soviet Union fully reached the cul- 
tural level of the West, and, in some 
fields, even exceeded it. At the present 
time the cultural level and creativity of 
the Russian population in science, tech- 
nology, philosophy, law, ethics, litera- 
ture, music, painting, theater, and other 
fields of culture are certainly at par 
with those of the West and the East. 
In some fields Russia is slightly lag- 
ging; in others it is leading, but, all in 
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all, its cultural creativity today is_sec- 
ond to none.?! cs 

This brief sketch outlines some of 
the essential characteristics of the Rus- 
sian nation actually manifest in the 
process of its historical life. 


ADDITIONAL PECULIARITIES OF - 
THE RUSSIAN NATION 


A set of additional traits can be 
added to these essential features. 

Since its establishment, the unity of 
the Russian nation of the Kievan, Mos- 
cow, Novgorod, Imperial, and Soviet 
periods has always been based upon the 
racial and ethnic diversity of its popu- 
lation. Even before the establishment 
of the Kievan state, the Eastern Slavs 
represented a mixture of different Indo- 
European or Aryan racial strains with a 
tangible admixture of the Ural-Altai 
branches of Mongolian, Turkish, and 
Finnish peoples. Since that time the 
racial, ethnic, and other diversity of 
Russian peoples has been increasing. 
The prerevolutionary and the Soviet 
Russia is made up of more than a 
hundred ethnic groups and a variety of 
racial groups.** o 

‘21 See corroboration of these statements in 
any competent and unbiased text of Russian 
history: G. Vernadsky, of. cit.; S. J. Push- 
karev, Rossiya v XIX veke (New York, 
1956); P. Sorokin, Russia and the United 
States, op. cit., passim; P. Sorokin, The. Basic 
Trends of Our Time (New Haven: College and 
University Press, 1964), chap. 3. 

22 Racially, the bulk of the Russian popula- 
tion belongs to the so-called” Alpine and 
Nordic types. Apart from the Mongolian 
and Asiatic groups, comprising in recent time 
some 8 to 10 per cent of the population, 
the average cephalic index of the members of 
the Russian nation is around 82, with a devia- 
tion of below and slightly above 82 for a 
notable part of the Russian people. From the 
standpoint of color of eyes and hair, there are 
about 67 per cent of blondes among the 
Letto-Lithuanians, 57 per cent among the 
Bielorussians, 40 per cent among the “Great 
Russians,” and 35 per cent among the Ukrain- 
jans. In these and other racial and somatic 
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This “unity in diversity? runs 
throughout the history of the Russian 
nation and its states. Since, instead of 
leading to perdition, it has been paral- 
leled by a remarkable growth of the 
Russian nation, we must conclude that 
the Russian people have been successful 
in the application of this principle in its 
policies and that a unity of a vast social 
group -can indeed by built upon the 
principle of diversity when it is realized 
fairly. and wisely. The historical ex- 
perience of other “multinational” states 
such as the United States, Switzerland, 
or Belgium, additionally confirms this 
conclusion. 

One of the main prerequisites for the 
success of this policy of “unity in diver- 
sity” is the legal and factual equality of 
diverse racial and ethnic groups in the 
total population of empires, nations, and 
societies at large. This condition has 
largely been realized in the history of 
the Russian nation. This history is 
fairly free from discrimination against, 
and suppression and exploitation of, the 
non-Russian nationalities of Russia by 
the Russian nation. Now and then it 
has wwillmgly granted to some of the 
non-Russian populations privileges, lib- 
erties, and constitutional rights which 
the Russian nation itself has not en- 
joyed.?° 

As a detail of this racial and ethnic 
equality of the different groups in Rus- 
sian history, we can mention the fact 
of placement by the Russian nation (by 
invitation, election, selection, or hiring) 


characteristics such as height and weight and 
endomorphic, mesomorphic and ectomorphic 
types, the Russian population differs little 
from the population. of central and north- 
ern Europe, including Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, France, and northern Italy. Ethnic- 
ally the population of prerevolutionary and 
postrevolutionary Russia has been much more 
diverse tHan racially. 

23 See the factual evidence of this in Russia 
and the United States, op. cit., pp. 33-47. 
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of non-Russian persons and ` groups at 
the highest political and social positions. 


Beginning with the invitation: of the 


Varangian rulers at the establishment of 
the Kievan state (“our land is vast and 
abundant but there is no order” in it; 
come and manage us’’—such is the story 
told by the earliest chronicler of Rus- 
sia) and ending with Stalin (Geor- 
gian), ‘Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Kaganovitch (Jews), and other non- 
Russian leaders of the Soviet govern- 
-ment, this story has been repeated many 
times during the historical life of the 
Russian nation. All such highly placed 
non-Russian persons and groups have 
eventually been “russianized” and ab- 
sorbed. This explains the fact that the 
ruling and high aristocratic classes of 
Russia have always consisted in part 
of non-Russian. persons and groups. 

This policy of nondiscrimination and 
equality of different racial and ethnic 
groups has been one of the reasons for 
the comparatively peaceful expansion 
and growth of the Russian nation and 
-state. A. number of tribes and ethnic 
groups as well as several nations and 
states (like the Georgian, the Ukrainian, 
and, in part, the Polish and Finnish) 
by their’ own choice and volition joined 
the Russian nation and state in the 
preceding centuries. This way of ex- 
pansion has been reinforced by a peace- 
- ful, pioneering colonization of the little 
populated expanses of Siberian; Asiatic, 
and generally ‘of Eastern Eurasia by 
Russian peasants, merchants, travelers, 
and explorers. Expansion by military 
and coercive means has played a sec- 
ondary role in comparison with these 
-two peaceful methods.** 

In contrast to the expansion of. the 
United States, initially established on 
the eastern seaboard of the American 
continent, and then relentlessly expand- 


24 See a more detailed outline of these ways 
of expansion in Russia and the United States, 
op. cit., pp. 29-33. 
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ing over the western territory, the Rus- 
sian people or the eastern Slavs in the 
seventh to ninth centuries 


occupied only the extreme western corner 
of Eurasia and the Black Sea. From this 
corner of Eurasia the Russian nation 
moved and expanded mainly eastward 
against the sun. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century the flow of the Rus-. ' 
sian colonization reached the Pacific Ocean, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century 
reached Tien Shan in Central Asia. In 
this movement the Russian people demon- 
strated extraordinary persistence and de- 
termination. . . . No less remarkable is 
the persistence with which the’ Russian 
people held their western frontier, the Car- 
pathian Mountains, against the ferocious 
attacks of their Western neighbors.?® 


Most of the wars of the Russian na- 
tion have been defensive rather than 
offensive. They were the wars with 
numerous Asiatic and European invad- 
ers fought mainly on the territory of 
the Russian nation. The total index 
of all the wars of Russia (measured by 
frequency of wars or by the amount of 
war .casualties or by. the size of the 
armed forces) in the centuries from the 
twelfth to the twentieth, shows the Rus- 
sian nation somewhat less belligerent 
than most of the European nations, 
Ancient Greece, and Rome. However, 
the difference is slight, and the index of 
wars and: belligerency shifts from coun- 
try to country in the different periods 
and centuries, studied.?° 

The same is true of the orderly and 
revolutionary change in Russian history.. 
Compared in frequency, intensity, dura- 
tion, ‘and magnitude of destruction and .. 
violence of revolutions and important 


25 Vernadsky, op. cit., p. 4. 

26 See a detailed and systematic investiga- 
tion of- -all the wars of the main European 
countries and of Ancient Greece and Rome 
in P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics 
(New York: Bedminster Press, 1962), Vol. 
III, chaps. 9, 10, and 11; B. Urlanis, Voiny i 
narodonasselleniye Evropy (Moscow, 1960). 
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sociopolitical disturbances, the Russian 
nation shows itself slightly less revolu- 
tionary and “disorderly” in the centur- 
ies from the twelfth to the twentieth 
than most of the European nations, 
Ancient Greece, Rome, and Byzantium. 
However, here again, the difference is 
slight and shifting from country to 
country at different periods: each of the 
nations studied was “revolutionary” and 
“disorderly” at some periods of its his- 
tory and quite “orderly” in other per- 
iods. This means that a widely spread 
opinion about the particular “‘disorder- 
liness” and “revolutionism” of the Rus- 
sian people is mainly a propaganda 
stereotype fostered by political oppo- 
nents of the Russian nation and of its 
Czarist or Soviet government.?? 
Finally, the growth of the Russian 
nation and maintenance of its indepen- 
dence and sovereignty could be achieved 
only through the deepest dedication, 
love, and willingness of its members to 
sacrifice their lives, fortunes, and other 
values to the salvation of their “Moth- 
erland” in the critical periods.?® 


2% See a systematic study of all historically 
recorded revolutions and important internal 
disturbances in the history of Greece, Rome, 
Byzantium, and of the main European coun- 
tries in Social and Cultural Dynamics, op cit., 
Vol. III, chaps. 12, 13, and 14. 

28 Enormous sacrifices in human life, 
wealth, natural resources, and “scorched 
earth” policy have been typical in the struggle 
of the Russian peoples with all the invading 
armies throughout the history of this nation. 
In modern times these properties were spec- 
tacularly demonstrated in the wars with the 
Napoleonic and German armies. In World 
War II Russia had to fight against more than 
_ two hundred -divisions of Hitler’s armies, 
while all the other allies taken together fought 
no more than twenty to thirty divisions. 
Inhuman life Russia Jost in this war at least 
twenty millions of fighters, while all the allies 
combined lost less. The greater part of 
European Russia was utterly destroyed by 
the invaders and in the “scorched earth” 
policy of the Russian population, while some 
of the allies, including the United States, did 
not suffer any destruction or suffered insigni- 
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DOMINANT MENTALITY, CULTURE, 
AND VALUES 


To complete this brief outline of 
Russia’s dominant mentality, culture, 
and system of values at different eras of 
its life, the course must be considered. 
Risking misunderstanding by those un- 
familiar with my theory of social and 
cultural systems and of ideational, 
idealistic (integral), and sensate super- 
systems,” I can concisely and precisely 
characterize the dominant mentality, 
culture, and system of values in terms 
of this theory. 

Since the establishment of the Rus- 
sian nation in the ninth century and up 
to about the eighteenth century, the 
dominant mentality and dominant cul- 
tural supersystem (in science, religion, 
philosophy, ethics, law, fine arts, poli- 
tics and economics in their ideological, 
behavioral, and material forms) was 
ideational or religious, based upon the 
fundamental premise that the true re- 
ality and the supreme value is God and 
God’s kingdom as they are “revealed” 
in the Bible (particularly in the New 
Testament); formulated in the Christian 
Credo and developed in the teaching 
of the great (particularly the Eastern 
Church) fathers. The dominant Rus- 
sian mentality and all compartments of 
Russian culture and social organization, 
as well as the whole system of the great 
values, were ideological, behavioral, and 
material articulation and development 


ficant injuries. The gigantic sacrifices of the 
Russian peoples were made willingly and 
freely rather than coercively under the pres- 
sure of the Czarist and Soviet governments. 

29 See a detailed analysis of my theory of 
mentality, cultural systems, and supersystems 
and of systems of values in my Dynamics in 
all four volumes; an abbreviated sketch of 
it is given in my Crisis of Our Age (New 
York: Dutton, 1941 and 1957); in Society, 
Culture, and Personality, op cit, chaps. 35, 
39, 40, 41, and 42; Sociological Theories of 
Today, op. cit., chaps. 2, 7, 8, 9, 12; and The 
Basic Trends of Our Times, op. cit, chap. 1. 
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of this major premise (of the Christian 
religion). In the ninth century, simul- 
taneously with the establishment of the 
Kievan Russian nation, it was converted 
into the Byzantine variety of Christian- 
ity (after a systematic investigation of 
Mohammedan, Jewish, and Western 
Christian religions by a special delega- 
tion of experts sent by Prince Vladimir). 

In this fundamental character the 
Russian mentality, culture, and values 
were quite similar to the medieval Eu- 
ropean dominant supersystem in the 
period from the sixth to the end of the 
twelfth century. It also was ideational 
or Christian-religious of the Western 
variety of Christianity. Side by side 
with this dominant ideational super- 
system in Russia as well as in Europe, 
there coexisted as minor systems the 
sensate and. the eclectic forms of men- 
tality, culture, and values. In Europe 
the domination of this ideational super- 
system was about ended in the twelfth 
century, after which in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the dominant 
supersystem became idealistic or inte- 
gral, based on the major premise that 
the true reality and the true values are 
an infinite manifold of which three main 
dimensions are supersensory, rational, 
and sensory. After the fifteenth cen- 
tury the domination of this idealistic or 
integral supersystem was replaced by 
the sensate one based on the major pre- 
mise that the true reality and value is 
sensory: only what we can see, smell, 
hear, touch, taste, and perceive through 
our sense organs is real and of value. 
Beyond such a reality and value there is 
either nothing or if there is something, 
we cannot perceive it and therefore it 
is equivalent to the nonreal fiction, 
phantasy, or to the nonexistent pseudo- 
reality and pseudo-value. This sensate 
supersystem dominated the Western 
world up to the end of the nineteenth 


century, when it began to crumble and . 


decline. In the twentieth century the 
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Western world entered the long transi- 
tional period to a new form of domi- 
nant mentality, culture, systems of val- 
ues, and forms of social organization. 
Since the great old sensate house crum- 
bled and the house df the new supersys- _ 
tem has not been built as yet, mental, ’ 
moral, social, and cultural confusion 
and anarchy ensued and expressed 
themselves in the extraordinary explo- 
sion ;of the world wars, minor wars, 
bloody revolts, revolutions, and endless 
internecine “wars of everybody against 
everyone” (in terms of Hobbes). This 
most’ critical situation of the West and 
of all mankind exists today in the 
human universe. 

Similar have been the basic transfor- 
mations of the dominant Russian men- 
tality, culture, and system of values 
with the three differences: (1) the 
domination of the ideational supersys- 
tem in Russia continued up to the 
eighteenth century (due mainly to the 
two-centuries-long Tartar domination 
over the Russian people), (2) the domi- 
nation of the idealistic or integral super- 
system was much shorter and less de- 
veloped, and (3) the domination of the 
rapidly emerged sensate supersystem in 
Russia was also shorter than in Europe. 
It rapidly crumbled in the twentieth 
century and ushered Russia into a tran- 
sitional state and search for a new 
personal, cultural, and social supersys- 
tem. The abrupt decline of the sensate 
order resulted, among other events, in 
the revolutions of 1905-1906 and then 
into the great Revolution of 1917 and 
subsequent years. In the West the 
search for a new supersystem of values, 
culture, and society has assumed a more 
gradual (but not less bloody form of 
international wars and Fascist and Nazi- 
ist revolutions) transformation of the 
sensate capitalist order, while in Russia 
it has -taken the way of building a 
Communist—social, political, economic, 
cultural, and personal—supersystem. 
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At the present time the Soviet Union, 
the West, and all mankind are in the 
state of possibly the greatest crisis in 
the history of the human race. The 
crisis threatens seriously the very sur- 
vival of this race and particularly the 
creative mission of man on this planet. 

This crisis has expressed itself in 
Russia and the West in an enormous 
decline of Christian and other institu- 
tionalized historical religions as systems 
of dogmas and beliefs, as that of moral 
precepts, as social institutions, and 
the effective force controlling the men- 
tality, behavior, and relationships of 
individuals and groups.*° In Russia 
this decline has been somewhat sharper 
and greater than in the West but 
not basically different from that in the 
West." 

The crisis is manifest in the decline 
of Christian and idealistic philosophy 
and in their replacement by agnostic, 
materialistic, atheistic, and other non- 
and anti-Christian ideologies and phi- 
losophies. The crisis is evident in 
the decline of the ethical teachings of 
Christianity and of their effectiveness 
in controlling the overt behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups and the policies 


30 On this decline of Christian and other’ 


religions and idealistic philosophies and ideol- 
ogies, see Sorokin, “The Western Religion and 
Morality of Today” in Internationales Jahr- 
buch für Religionssoziologie (Köm und Op- 
Jaden: Westdeutsche Verlag, Vol. II, 1966), 
pp. 9-43; The Basic Trends of Our Time, 
op. cit., chaps. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

31 Here again, the difference between Russia 
and the West is much less than it is usually 
asserted by various Western politicians with 
their routine refrain, “Thank God, we are 
Christians and they are atheists.’ Among 
other things, the official Soviet philosophy of 
the Marx-Lenin dialectical materialism is in 
several respects less materialistic and more 
idealistic than several currents of Western 
philosophy. like atheistic existentialism, Freud- 
lanism, pragmatism, agnosticism, positivism, 
and a few others. See the evidence for these 
statements in my works mentioned in the 
preceding footnote, 
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of the Soviet and the Western govern- 
ments. and power-elites. This utter 


‘demoralization has manifested itself in 


the gigantic explosions of the world and 
lesser wars, cynical “police actions,” and 
“genocidal liberations” of many peoples 
and nations; in endless revolutions, re- 
volts, and violent disorders in the West 
and the East; in an increase of grave 
criminality; in proliferation of corrup- 
tion, dishonesty, disloyalty, and hateful, 
hypocritical, and inhuman treatment of 
man by man; in enthronement of moral 
confusion and cynicism; and in cold- 
blooded, hypocritical policies of ge- 
nocidal extermination of hundreds of 
thousands of human beings by many 
a “Christian” government and power- 
elite. 

The first phase of the Russian revo- 
lution was quite destructive and dis- 
played a striking demoralization of the ` 
Soviet government and of a considerable 
part ‘of the population of the Soviet 
Union. In that phase the Revolution, 
like a great tornado, was destroying not 
only the obsolescent and moribund 
empty values, institutions, and human 
beings but no less also the living great | 
values and cultural achievements, insti- 
tutions, and eminently creative persons 
and groups.*? 

Toward the end of the 1920's, this 
destructive orgy began to subside and 
was gradually replaced by a construc- 
tive rebuilding and creation of the new 
values. This constructive phase, tem- 
porarily interrupted by World War II, 
has continued to this day. It has mani- 
fested itself in many forms and proc- 
esses. Here is a mere enumeration of 
some of these forms of the Russian so- 
cial. and cultural renaissance. 

The policy of a rude force and mer- 


82 See on this destructive phase, P. Sorokin, 
Leaves from a Russian Diary (New York: 
Dutton, 1924; Boston: Beacon Press, 1950); 
A Long Journey (New Haven: College and 
University Press, 1963), chaps. 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
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ciless terror of the Soviet government 
toward all of its Russian opponents has 


been gradually . supplanted by the rule ` 


of law. 

The unlimited totalitarian, dictator- 
ial regime of the Soviet government has 
been increasingly limited in favor of a 
political, economic, social, and cultural 
democracy. The rights of individuals, 
their free pursuit of “life, liberty, and 
happiness,” have been enlarged and pro- 
gressively secured by the constitution 
and by the new codes of civil, criminal, 
and constitutional laws, as well as by 
increasing implementation of these laws 
in actual practice and social life. At 
the present time the Soviet citizens en- 
joy almost as much freedom, security, 
and “inalienable rights” as most of the 
“capitalist” Western countries. 

As mentioned before, the non-Russian 
‘nationalities of the Soviet Union are 
established as national republics or au- 
tonomous groups quite equal in self- 
government, rights, and privileges to 
the Russian, Ukrainian, and Bielorus- 
sian republics. ` | 

All great values of prerevolutionary 
Russia in all fields of cultural creativity, 
which were overthrown and “destroyed” 
in the destructive phase of the Revolu- 
tion, have been restored and extolled 
now even more than before the Revolu- 
tion. Many creative leaders of Kievan 
and Czarist Russia in Russian religion, 
politics, military activity, ethics, law, 
economics, not to mention in all fine 
arts, are now glorified as great leaders 
and creators of immortal values. 

The same is true of the nonobsoles- 
cent social institutions temporarily de- 
stroyed in the first phase of the Revo- 
lution. For instance, the monogamic 
family, assailed and greatly destroyed 
in the first phase of the Revolution (as 
“a cornerstone of private property and 
capitalism”), has been successfully re- 
stored and revitalized. At the present 
it is more stable, durable, and “Vic- 
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torian” in Russia than-in most of the 
Western “capitalist” countries. - The 
same.is true of the restoration in a 
modified form of several institutions of 
local self-government, of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and of several other 
organizations. 

Concentrating on the development 
and improvement of the “Communist- 
Socialist Democracy” and_ biological, 
material, mental, moral, and social life 
of the populations of the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet peoples and their leaders 
have achieved a great deal in this task. 
In the comparatively short time of some 
twenty-five years they have succeeded 
not only in restoration of the gigantic 
losses in human life and health, suffered 
in the Apocalyptic destruction of cities 
and villages and of wealth and natural 
resources caused by two World Wars 
and the civil war but, as mentioned 
before, they have succeeded in making 
the Soviet Union one of the two most 
powerful—politically, militarily, eco- 
nomically, industrially, and technologic- 
ally——nations in the world. 

The same is true of the cultural 
growth of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, beginning with the Russian na- 
tion. In science, philosophy, religion, 
ethics, law, literature, music, drama, 
painting, sports, and other fields of cul- 
tural creativity, the Russian nation now 
occupies a position second to none of 
the existing nations and peoples. 

Of these cultural achievements, spec- 
ial mention should be made of the moral 
renaissance of the population of the 
Soviet Union. Utter demoralization of 
the first phase of the Revolution is now 
largely overcome and replaced by the 
“new Communist ethic” defined as “the 
ethics of solidarity, of unselfish help 
and support in the struggle for libera- 
tion of man from the burden of ex- 
ploitation and oppression,” as the ethics 
of collective protection of dignity, free- 
dom, and self-realization of the individ- 
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ual as the supreme end-value. These 
ethics are opposite to that of bourgeois 
selfish individualism. In their essentials 
these ‘‘new ethics” are a reiteration and 
modification of the perennial and uni- 
versal moral principles expounded by 
all great religions and systems of ethics 
including the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Beatitudes of Jesus. 

These ethics have been increasingly 
realized during the constructive period 
of the Revolution, though this realiza- 
tion is, of course, only partial and rela- 
tive. As a behavioral sign of this 
realization, we can mention a striking 
decline of criminality of the Soviet 
population—its rates of criminality in 
grave as well as lesser crimes is now 
one of the very lowest among those of 
other nations. Further signs are a not- 
able development of a free mutual aid 
in relationship to the Soviet individuals 
and groups; a revival and growth of 
the distinction between “the right” and 
“the wrong” actions and relationships, 
with the ensuing decline of moral cyni- 
cism, excessive moral relativism, and de- 
gradation of the moral values; and a 
tangible development of ‘the ethos and 
pathos and conduct of the free collec- 
tive “we” united into one vast commu- 
nity by mutual aid, sympathy, aspira- 
tions for common great objectives, and 
` responsibility. Though the compulsory 
regimentation by the Soviet government 
still weighs heavily on the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, there are few “lonely 
crowds” and “lonely souls,” engrossed 
in their selfish ambitions and Lilliputian 
rivalries; 4 comparatively peaceful 
relationship between individuals and 
groups exists in the Soviet Union: it 
has one of the lowest rates of intergroup 
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conflicts in the form of strikes, violent 
encounters, and interna] disturbances 
among all nations. Finally, there are 
the comparatively peaceful international 
policies of the Soviet government and 
its earnest efforts to prevent a new 
world war or lesser wars and to estab- 
lish a lasting peace in the human uni- 
verse: the international policies of the 
Soviet Union have been much less ag- 
gressive and imperialistic for the last 
fifteen or so years than those of several 
Western and Eastern powerful ‘‘capi- 
talist” countries. In brief, ideologically 
and behaviorally, today’s morality of 
the Russian nation and other peoples 
of the Soviet Union is probably more 
sound than that of several Western and 
Eastern nations. 

This brief sketch of today’s situation 
of the Russian nation suggests that, all 
in all, it is possibly better rather than 
worse in comparison with the state of 
most of the vast nations of the world. 

If no new world war explodes, there 
is hardly any doubt that the Soviet 
Union, still led by the Russian nation, 
can hopefully look to its future. It has 
successfully overcome “the abomination 
of desolation” wrought by the world 
wars and the civil war, has already be- 
come a constructive leader among all 
nations, and is likely to continue its 
leadership in the decades, even cen- 
turies, to come.” 


33 Repeated methodological notes: practic- 
ally none of the outlined essential character- 
istics of the Russian nation can be “detected” 
and “registered” by any of the psychological 
tests of the few individuals tested. This 
proves once more that social and cultural 
systems are basically different from the mere 
summative congeries of individuals and cul- 
tural phenomena. 


Israeli Identity: Problems in the Development of the 
Collective Identity of an Ideological Society* 


By S. N. EISENSTADT 


ABSTRACT: Israeli collective identity has developed from 
some basic ideological-revolutionary premises and faces now, 
with growing differentiation and stabilization, many new prob- 
lems. The central problem in Israel as in other modern ideo- 
logical societies has been the extent to which commitments to 
broader values and to collective responsibility can be main- 
tained in the wake of the weakening of specific ideological 
commitments and orientations. The possibilities of erosion of 
such wider commitments often become manifest in two major, 
often interconnected, ways—in the narrowing of the scope of 
wider cultural and social orientation and in the growth of cleav- 

- ages and conflicts in the central symbolic sphere. On the other 
hand, there’ exist within the Israeli cultural scene some trends 
and forces which tend to counter the tendencies to erosion. 
Among the most important are the relatively flexible relation- 
ship to different traditions and the relative lack of over-all cul- 
tural splits between different camps. It is important to note. 
that, until now at least, the changing Israeli identity has been 
able to absorb, to some extent, tensions and problems develop- 
ing from the growing technologization and professionalization. ` 
The extent to which a continuous peaceful transformation of 
Israeli identity will be able to overcome the eroding tendencies 

analyzed above is perhaps the most crucial problem facing 
Israeli society. : 


S. N. Eisenstadt, Ph.D., Jerusalem, Israel, is Professor of Sociology and Chairman of 
the Department at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, where he has been teaching 
since 1947. He has served as visiting Professor at Oslo, Chicago, M1.T., and Harvard, 
among others, and is the author of Absorption of Immigrants (1954), From Generation 
to Generation (1956), Essays on Sociological Aspects of Economic and Political De- 
velopment (1959), The Political Systems of Empires (1963), Essays on Comparative 
Institutions (1965), Modernization, Protest, and Change (1966), and numerous articles 
in scientific journals, ' 


* The present analysis is mostly derived from a wider work on the development of Israeli 
society to be published in 1967 by Basic Books. 
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ISRAELI 


SRAELI collective identity, like the 

identities of so many modern so- 
cieties, has developed through a revolu- 
tionary movement. It was some such 
revolutionary act or movement, be it 
the Great Rebellion and Glorious Revo- 
lution in England, the American or the 
French Revolutions, the many national 
and social revolutions in European, 
Latin-American, Asian, and lately also 
African countries, that usually consti- 
tuted crucial signposts in the break- 
through from the more traditional pre- 
modern to the modern polity, or in the 
transition between different stages of 
modernization. Such a revolutionary 
event usually was often heralded as 
the beginning of a new age, an era of 
greater freedom and creativity, and of 
establishment of a social, cultural, and 
political order capable of continuous 
growth and development. 

In each such case the special char- 
acteristics of the revolutionary move- 
ment have profoundly influenced the 
course of modernization. 


REVOLUTIONARY ORIGINS 


The Jewish community in Palestine 
(the so-called “Yishuv”) and the State 
of Israel developed out of the activities 
of the Zionist groups emerging in the 
late 1890’s in Eastern and Central 
Europe. ‘This rebellion denied that a 
compact and viable Jewish life and 
tradition could be maintained within 
the framework of a modern society out- 
side of Palestine. Zionist ideology 
maintained that within any such frame- 
work the Jews would be torn between 
spiritual and cultural annihilation, the 
undermining of their traditional and 
communal life by modern economic, 
political, and cultural forces on the 
one hand and physical annihilation 
due to incomplete assimilation and the 
inability of modern society to digest 
this alien element on the other. Zionist 
ideology assumed that only in Palestine 
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could a new, modern, viable, Jewish 
society and a new synthesis of Jewish- 
ness and universal human culture be- 
tween tradition and modernity be es- 
tablished. 


‘TENSION AND SYNTHESIS 


Attempts in Zionist circles to find 
some sort of synthesis between the old | 
and the new, the specially Jewish and 
the “general-human,” multiplied possi- 
ble solutions. Different groups and 
individuals naturally tended to empha- 
size different elements with relatively 
few final, concrete specifications. But, 
whatever these differences, some com- 
mon features emphasized by all groups 
already stood out in this initial period. 
Among these was the renaissance of | 
Hebrew as a modern language and a 
viable modus vivendi between religious 
and secular groups and orientations. 
These common elements account for the 
fact that many of the rifts, cleavages, 
and tensions which characterized so 
many modernized nations were either 
absent or of small importance in the 
formative period of the Yishuv. 

It was at this stage that another 
crucial aspect of the cultural-social for- 
-mat of the Yishuv—important for its 
collective identity—developed; the Yis- 
huv was an ideological society, and its 
collective identity was couched in ideo- 
logical tenets. Of crucial importance 
was the common focus of identity in the 
image of the pioneer which was the 
second Aliya’s major cultural creation. 

This image contained several basic 
attributes. The first was the element 
of self-sacrifice. The pioneer was per- 
ceived as a man ready to deprive him- 
self of material comforts and social 
amenities, to live the life of an ascetic. 
This deprivation was not, however, un- 
dertaken for’ its own sake, although 
ascetic elements often became strong . 
secondary elements, but mainly for the 
sake of performing tasks important for 
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the future collectivity to develop out of 
the nuclei of the pioneering groups. 

The asceticism inherent in the pion- 
eer image did not entail an escape from 
the world, but working for a concrete, 
albeit a future community. The focus 
on a future society representing social 
ideals and values beyond any existing 
concrete situation enabled this ideology 
in its first stages to rise above the real- 
ity of any given “here and now.” | 

The pioneer-Halutz is an avant-garde 
who goes (in the literary Hebrew mean- 
ing of the Halutz) before the collectiv- 
ity. Hence, the pioneer’s indifference 
to direct, immediate rewards of wages, 
material comforts, status, or political 
power~—his main reward being the sat- 
isfaction of carrying out tasks crucial 
for the future of the collectivity and 
the approbation of like-minded fellow 
pioneers. 

The second major attribute of the 
pioneer image defined the nature of the 
future-oriented activities so important 
for the collectivity. Paramount was 
the strong emphasis on nonexploitative 
agricultural and manual work as a ma- 
jor way for rejuvenating the nation, 
for creating “new” human beings and 
a new national entity, hence also, an 
emphasis on living in a special type of 
community conducive to the develop- 
ment of the just society. Such a society 
was envisaged in terms similar to those 
of the utopian socialists and later real- 
ized in the concrete form of various 
communal and collective settlements 
(kibbutzim and moshavim). 

Next to manual work, very strong 
emphasis was placed on self-defense and 
self-reliance, in short, on independence 
from external protection. The third 
type of pioneering activity or orienta- 
tion was cultural creativity and re- 
juvenation of the Hebrew language and 
culture. This was expressed in many 
forms, in literary, scientific, and semi- 
scientific activities. Closely related to 
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this was the emphasis on active partici- 
pation in the life of the community. 

This image of the pioneer contained 
both elitist and egalitarian components. 
It stressed equality within elite groups 
of pioneers, thus strengthening their 
sectarian tendencies. At the same time, 
however, the wider “constructivist” ele- 
ments in the pioneer image helped it 
become a basic focus of the personal 
and collective identity not only for the 
members of the original groups, but also 
for future waves of immigrants. 


THE ROLE OF THE PIONEER IDEOLOGY 


The social structure which developed 
in the Jewish community in Palestine 
(the Yishuv) and lately in the State 
of Israel was indeed greatly influenced 
by this ideology and by the central 
image of the pioneer. In its formative 
stage the Jewish Community in Pales- 
tine was a collection of pioneering | 
sects, whose ideologies provided much 
of the impetus for further development. 

These sectarian groups did not shut 
themselves off from society, awaiting 
some miracle to convert their vision into 
a reality. From the very beginning 
they were oriented toward the estab- 


lishment of a modern society. They 


were committed to the establishment of 
a great variety of institutional frame- 
works and organizations. 

Although the cultural and institu- 
tional contours of the Yishuv were 
greatly influenced by these ideological 
commitments, once a differentiated 
structure developed it could not retain 
the ideology in its original purity and 
simplicity. The very strength and vi- 
vidness of the ideology in the period of 
the second Aliya were related to the 
restricted scope of the various pioneer- 
ing groups and sects, to their nonin- 
volvement in the problems of the exist- 
ing social structure, and to the purity 
of their future orientations and aspira- 
tions. Once a differentiated social 
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structure developed, it necessarily cre- 
ated new groups, each with new prob- 
lems and new demands on the resources 
of the population. A reformulation of 
the ideology to adapt it to the changing 
reality was also inevitable. 

In the encounters between the initi- 
ally “pure” ideology and differentiated 
social structure, there developed an Is- 
raeli collective identity with distinct 
problems and vicissitudes, the contents 
and ideological format defining the re- 
lations between the individual and the 
collective. As in other cases of ideo- 
logical societies, the pioneering ideology 
assumed pervasiveness and homogene- 
ity in all spheres of life, extending to 
all, or most, groups of the society, 
blending personal and collective iden- 
tities, both on the level of contents an 
role-commitment. 

But with the development of a rel- 
atively complex self-sustaining social 
structure, and with the growth of the 
Yishuv, the ideology could not be main- 
tained in its purity or simplicity. A dif- 
ferentiated process of selective institu- 
tionalization of the ideology took place, 
giving rise to new problems and tensions 
and changing the format, and to some 
extent, also the properties of Israeli 
collective identity. 

The crucial processes in the selective 
institutionalization of the ideology are 
the penetration of the ideology and of 
protagonists to strategic parts of the 
social system, from which vantage point 
they are able to influence crucial aspects 
of institutional structure. 

Such selective institutionalization of 
the ideology was effected in several 
ways. First was through predominance 
of elites, designated as bearers of the 
ideology, in the broader social structure 
of the Yishuv. One such elite comprised 
members of the various kibbutzim, and 
to a lesser extent of the moshavim, who 
were acknowledged by the community 
in general and by the workers’ sectors 
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in particular as representative bearers 
of the pioneer ideology. 

Secondly, the predominance of the 
pioneering symbols was sustained by 
the close identification of the political 
and, to a smaller extent, economic and 
cultural elites with them. With the 
growing strength of the worker-pioneers 
in the Yishuv, their leaders occupied 
more and more elitist positions and 
succeeded in implanting the symbols of 
the pioneer in the strategic locations of 
the institutional structure. Wide ad- 
herence to the ideology was demanded, 
even of those who in their own lives did 
not, or could not, maintain its purity. 

Thirdly, of crucial Importance for 
pioneer ideology was its entrenchment 
in strategic positions within the educa- 
tional system of the Yishuv. This was 
especially manifest in the workers’ edu- 
cational “trends” and in various pioneer- 
ing youth movements which held up 
before young people the ideal of pio- 
neering in a kibbutz as the only, or 
main, way of pioneering. 

The fourth way in which selective 
permeation of the pioneer ideology into 
various institutional settings took place 
was through the crystallization and 
maintenance of common collective sym- 
bols derived from the pioneer image. 
This tendency was intensified by the 
external circumstances of the struggle 
with the Arab population and the man- 
datory government and the consequent 
necessity to expand the various settle- 
ments. 

Fifth, the influence of the pioneering 
ideology permeated in a much more 
diffuse way the atmosphere and style of 
life in the Vishuv. It revealed itself in 
the emphasis on outings, exploration 
of the country, a “return to nature,” 
youth-movement activity, and in the 
relatively simple pattern of dress and 
general style of living which gener- 
ally prevailed at this time among most 
groups of the Yishuv. 
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Last, this ideology became strongly 
entrenched in the criteria of allocation 
of rewards and positions in the Yishuv, 
in the strong emphasis on egalitarian- 
ism, and in the stress on belonging to 
various collective bodies (especially the 
various pioneering sects and their off- 
shoots, like the Histadrut—the General 
Federation of Labor). 

In all these settings the pioneering 
ideology was strengthened by the fact 
that no countermyth or counterideology 
of any overriding validity was developed 
by any other group, while the need for 
a common symbol was felt by immi- 
grant groups in the process of transi- 
tion from their countries of origin to 
settlement in Palestine. The pioneering 
ideology provided some framework of 
collective identity and a new symbol 
of self-identity. 

But. while these processes of selective 
institutionalization facilitated the ac- 
ceptance of the ideology, they greatly 
changed some of its formats as focus of 
collective identity and created many 
new tensions and problems. 

First of all, the charisma of the 
ideology became “‘routinized.” Its vari- 
ous manifestations became flattened, 
diffuse, less vivid, and less direct in 
their bearing on daily relations and 
activities. 

Side by side with this there developed 
a widening differentiation between the 
purely symbolic expression of the ide- 
ology, on its expressly ideological or full 
doctrinaire expression, and the every- 
day practice presumably based on the 
ideology. 

The process of selective permeation 
of ideology and of its adaptation to 
- different new social settings created 
manifold problems and tensions. Some 
stemmed from the encounter of the 
ideology’s proponents with other groups 
in the Yishuv rather than from inherent 
contradictions in the ideology itself, and 
the attempts of its proponents to over- 
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come these contradictions and to extend 
the scope of their power and influence. 
The major potential contradiction was 
between the general diffuse ideal of the 
pioneer and the orientation toward a 
differentiated economic and political 
structure entailing a high degree of 
specialization and individualism. This 
contradiction became especially acute 
with the development of the “private” 
sectors of the social system and of the 
encounter between them and the eco- 
nomic and professional activities in the 
workers’ sectors. 

All of these developments greatly 
weakened the major assumption of the 
ideology stressed above, and posed new 
problems from the point of view of the 
format and contents of the collective 
identity of the Vishuv. 


THE FORMATION OF THE STATE 


The establishment of the State of 
Israel, connected as it was with three 
major processes—the influx of new im- 
migrants, the differentiation of the so- 
cloeconomic structure, and the trans- 
formation of the pioneering elite into a 
ruling elite-—continued this process and 
posed, in an even sharper way, the 
problem of the continuity and trans- 
formation of Israeli colléctive identity. 

The changing structural position of 
the elite constituted the focal point of 
these changes and problems. The elite 
emphasized that its own legitimation 
depended on adherence to the various 
“movement” symbols and visualized its 
task as implementation of the major 
collective goals inherent in the ideology. 
Hence, it maintained and even intensi- 
fied, at least in the initial phases of the 
development of the State, adherence to 
the symbols of the pioneering-socialist 
ideology despite changes in its own pat- 
tern of activities and positions. Most 
of its policies were then guided by the 
basic elitist and egalitarian conceptions 
inherent in the pioneering-socialist ide- 
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ology. At the same time, owing to the 
changing structural position of the elite, 
these policies evinced many monolithic 
and “omnivorous” tendencies. 

These policies were oriented toward 
regulation of allocation of rewards 
through the major collective organiza- 
tions such as government itself, the 
Histadrut (the General Federation of 
Labor), and the various settlement or- 
ganizations. They were directed to 
counteracting tendencies toward auton- 
omy of the different educational, profes- 
sional, and occupational groups. They 
sought to minimize status differentials 
that tended to develop between various 
groups. 


CENTRAL COMPONENTS OF 
ISRAELI IDENTITY 


Out of the various orientations and 
attitudes analyzed above, Israeli collec- 
tive identity has been forged. Its pres- 
ent exact boundaries or limits are not 
fixed, although its elements may be 
easily discerned. One such element is 
a very strong local patriotism. At the 
same time some reference to wider 
values and groups continues to be an 
important ingredient of this identity. 
Second, for most Israelis, Jewishness is 
a crucial part of their identity. At the 
same time, and particularly in the older 
strata of the population, there is an 
awareness of the fact that the stigma of 
being an Israeli or a Jew goes beyond 
mere local patriotism. It refers also to 
wider values, traditions, and orienta- 
tions, however inarticulate or undefina- 
ble these orientations may be. 

Whatever the exact contours of Is- 
raeli self-identity in relation to the 
broad framework of Jewish tradition 
and Jewish communities, it no longer 
defines Jewish identity in terms of a 
minority group or culture. Being a Jew 
in Israel does not necessitate the defi- 
nition of one’s self-identity in relation 
to a majority group or culture and 
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does not involve the various problems, 
uncertainties, and anxieties which have 
constituted such an important aspect of 
Jewish life and identity throughout the 
modern world. 

Perhaps this aspect of Israel’s self- 
identity constitutes its main novelty, 
and creates some of the differences and 
difficulties in the mutual encounter be- 
tween Israelis and Jews in the Dia- 
spora. It is also this aspect that con- 
stitutes the new starting point for the 
Israeli’s orientation to Jewish tradition. 

But whatever the extent, intensity, and 
contents of these orientations and of the 
boundaries of this collective identity, 
it is by now conceived less in terms of 
full, explicit ideology, and much more 
in terms of continuously shifting—and 
yet persisting—elements, orientations, 
and traditions. The ideology is now 
only a part of the over-all cultural uni- 
verse of Israel, and its place and mean- 
ing within the total setting has been 
greatly changed. The values and sym- 
bols to which the more active parts of 
the population tend to adhere are only 
partly expressed in firmly ideological 
terms. Within all spheres of culture, 
there are growing tendencies toward 
autonomy, toward more direct relations 
(without the mediation of full ideolog- 
ical crystallization) toward the values 
of the collectivity and toward more gen- 
eral universalistic traditions, orienta- 
tions, and values. 


LINES oF CHANGE 


All these developments have impinged 
on the ideological format of Israeli so- 
ciety,.and have posed some grave prob- 
lems for its collective identity. The 
most crucial has been to make this 
identity more flexible without the ero- 
sion of commitments to wider symbols. 
The problems have emerged at two 
levels: that of the ideological format of 
the society and that of the contents of 
the collective symbols. 
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On the first level the major problem 
concerns the degree to which the pioneer 
image could continue to be the sole 
focus of this identity and its bearers 
to retain exclusive elite status without 
weakening the very commitments to 
the basic symbols of Israeli collective 
identity. 

.A-similar range of problems has de- 
veloped on the level of contents of the 
collective identity. The original ideol- 
ogy assumed a great degree of openness 
in the formulation of this content. Al- 
though it laid out some of the directions 
of cultural creativity, it assumed a con- 
tinuous, relatively open, process of cre- 
ativity in all cultural spheres, and it did 
not specify all of its details. To some 
degree. this.emphasis on continuous cre- 
ativity .tended to gloss over possible 
differences and- cleavage in the area 
contents, such as those between the re- 
ligious and secular groups, between tra- 
ditional and modern, between different 
“ethnic” traditions or cultural orienta- 
tions, that is, to East European, Eng- 
lish, or French cultures. With the 
growing expansion and stabilization of 
Israeli social structure, a marked change 
took place also in this respect. 

On the one hand, there have occurred 
growing differentiations of various pat- 
terns of tradition, of partial privatiza- 
tion of many of these traditions, and a 
general de-ideologization of the adher- 
ence to the various cultural contents and 
traditions. These developments have 
become the foci of possible varied per- 
sonal identities with variable relations 
to the over-all collective identity. On 
the other hand, many aspects of such 
contents have become foci of dispute 
and of possible sociopolitical cleavages, 
and sometimes also of possible erosion 
of such wider commitments. 

Not all of these problems are, in their 
general contours, specific to Israeli so- 
ciety but can be found in other modern 
societies whose formative stages were 
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mostly ideological. The central prob- 
lem in all of these modern societies, as 
in Israel, has been the extent to which 


‘the orientation and commitments to 


broader values and to collective respon- 
sibility could be maintained in the face 
of the weakening of the specific ideo- 
logical commitments and orientations. 

What are, then, in the Israeli scene, 
the forces which strengthen the continu- 
ity or which bring about the erosion of 
such commitments? 

The possibilities of erosion of such 
wider commitments could become mani- 
fest in two major, often interconnected, 
ways: first, in the narrowing of the 
scope of wider cultural and social orien- 
tation, and second in the growth of 
cleavages and conflicts in the central 
symbolic sphere. Such possibilities of 
erosion were rooted first in the attempts 
of many groups to maintain the pre- 
dominance of the specific details and 
injunctions of the older ideology as the 
only legitimate way of commitments to 
such broader values. Second, they were 
rooted in the process of social and cul- 
tural disorganization, especially, but not 
only, among the new immigrants. They 
were often manifest in the growth of 
purely instrumental orientations among 
both the new immigrants and the 
younger generation of the older sectors 
of the community and in the resur- 
gence of traditional religious orienta- 
tions which, paradoxically enough, could 
evince, with regard to various aspects 
of the modern, more differentiated so- 
clety, similar restrictive orientations. 

Lastly, there are, of course, the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the more negative, 
“apathetic,” aspects of mass culture, 
common to many modern societies. The 
potential expansion of amorphous mass 
culture and the possibility of resurgence 
of so-called Levantinism and provin- 
cialism could greatly weaken the orien- 
tations to wider cultural and social 
horizons and commitments, and erode 
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their institutional bases and nuclei, 
This could become connected with and 
manifested in a narrowing of the orien- 
tations to other centers of culture in the 
West, to a loss of contact with Jewish 
communities, and hence also to an in- 
creasingly narrow provincial identity on 
the one hand and the growth of purely 
instrumental or adaptive orientations to 
collective commitments on the other. 

A similar and closely related range of 
problems developed on the level of the 
symbols of collective identity, especially 
with regard to the possibility of the 
central symbolic sphere of the society 
to absorb new elements and to redefine 
the central symbols accordingly. Many 
attempts were indeed made by various 
groups to extend the range of activities 
and tasks which were subsumed under 
the collective aspects of the image of 
the pioneer and to redefine many of the 
concrete elements of this image. Very 
significant from this point of view have 
been the claims of various groups that 
new tasks and activities contain some 
elements of the collective commitments 
of the pioneer, even if such claims have, 
of course, been continuously changing 
the concrete contents of this image. 
But insofar as such transformation was 
possible, it provided for some continuity 
to much wider commitments. 

At the same time, in all these areas 
some new cleavages, which could have 
very wide repercussions on the format 
of Israeli culture, also developed. The 
first was in the sphere of secular-re- 
ligious relations—a cleavage which has, 
lately, become greatly intensified and 
which could restrict the flexibility of the 
collective identity and its ability to deal 
with new, modern problems. The sec- 
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ond was related to the possible crystalli- 
zation of ethnic symbols. The third 
was between the overideological em- 
phasis which restricted the legitimacy 
of such wider commitments to the older 
institutional and organizational setting 
on the one hand, and the attempts at 
more flexible and independent value 
commitments of the other. 

Against these various eroding possi- 
bilities developed some very important 
countertrends and forces. Among the 
most important were the relatively flex- 
ible relationship to different traditions 
and the relative lack of over-all cultural 
cleavages between different camps. To 
the present, at least, the changing Is- 
raeli cultural and collective identity has 
been able to absorb the new tensions 
and problems which developed from the 
growing technologicalization and profes- 
sionalization. Although this confron- 
tation created many problems and ten- 
sions, it did not necessarily entirely 
erode the commitments to wider values. 
Some of the ideological and collective 
orientations did become blended with 
the technical and professional aspects 
of the new collective image. Thus, for 
instance, both the great development of 
scientific endeavor and the widespread 
Israeli aid programs in Africa and Asia 
to some extent helped to extend the 
collective pioneering image to the tech- 
nicians and professionals and to incor- 
porate these elements in the emerging 
Israeli collective identity. 

The extent to which such relatively 
continuous transformations of Israeli 
identity will permit it to overcome the 
different eroding tendencies analyzed 
above is perhaps the most crucial prob- 
lem facing Israeli society and culture. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


NDIA is a land of exasperating di- 
versity, a source of despair to any 
sociologist who likes to generalize. Di- 
versities are due not only to the multi- 
tude of castes into which the numeri- 
cally? and culturally dominant group of 
Hindus are divided, but to many other 
factors besides. 


Factors making for diversity are apparent 
even to the casual observer. The popula- 
tion of India is racially diverse, containing 
elements from six main racial types: the 
Negrito, the Proto-Australoid, the Mon- 
goloid, the Mediterranean, the Western 
Brachycephals, and the Nordic. All the 
great religions of the world are represented 
in this country. The tribal groups enjoy 
varying degrees of contact with one or the 
other of the great religions. The major 
literary languages alone number fourteen. 
Diversity is seen in the patterns of rural 
as well as urban settlements, community 


life, forms of land tenure and agricultural — 


operations. In kinship, marriage rites and 
customs, inheritance, and the general mode 
of living, there are striking differences 
between groups.” 


Discussion of Indian national char- 
acter becomes particularly difficult in 
view of the above-mentioned factors. 
The portrayal will necessarily be broad 
and general. The people of India whom 


1 According to the 1961 Census, the percentage 
of major religious communities to total popula- 
tion was as follows (India: A Reference Manual, 
Government of India [1965], p. 19): 


% TO TOTAL 

RELIGION POPULATION POPULATION 
Buddhist 3,256,036 0.74 
Christian 10,728,086 2.44 
Hindu 366,526,866 83.50 
Jain 2,027,281 0.46 
Muslim 46,940,799 10.70 
Sikh 7,845,915 1.79 
Others 1,611,935 0.37 
Total 439,234,771 100.00 


2M. N. Srinivas, “Social Structure,” The 
Gazetteer of India, Vol. I (Government of 
India, 1965), p. 501. 
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I have most in mind are the Hindus. 
What is said of the Hindus here may 
or may not be true of other groups in 
India, although it is possible to argue 
that the Hindus have exerted sufficient 
influence on other communities to cre- 
ate a certain amount of uniformity.® 
The distinctive social structure of the 
Hindus, namely, the caste system, 
is to be found in different degrees of 
faithfulness in many non-Hindu com- 
munities.* Scholars have therefore pos- 
ited a national culture of India. The 
evidence cited for Indian national char- 
acter is largely plausible and not com- 
pelling; the latter will require an im- 
mense amount of work in a land as 
vast and complex as India. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


The national character of a people 
with a long historical past cannot be 
properly understood without taking into 
account this past. When the past also 
happens to be the period of a people’s 
glory, as is the case in India, the sig- 
nificance of this past period for fully 
understanding the present becomes even 
more crucial. Although our main con- 
cern is with the twentieth century, we 
must look back in time. 

Historically, India suffered long per- 
iods of political slavery during the re- 
cent past—first under the Muslims, then 
under English rule. When the Muslims 
subjugated the Hindus, a feeling of na- 
tional inferiority set in. Several Muslim 
rulers pursued policies of active dis- 
crimination and persecution against the 
Hindus which was passively endured 

3Jt is not being asserted that non-Hindu 
communities in India have not exerted their 
influence on the Hindus. For example, on 
reciprocal Muslim influence, see Humayun 
Kabir, The Indian Heritage (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1955), particularly the 
chapter, “The Hindustani Way,” pp. 79-88. 


4 For details, see Srinivas, op. cit, pp 
505-506. 
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with a feeling of helplessness. Initiative 
and leadership were gradually weeded 
out during the long period of Muslim 
rule, despite occasional rebellious souls 
and despite some enlightened rulers like 
Akbar, who tried to assimilate the Hin- 
dus into his administration, even giving 
them high offices. . 

After this degeneration of our na- 
tional character had gone on for cen- 
turies, the English arrived on the scene 
as new conquerors of both the Hindus 
and the Muslims, further deepening the 
degeneration and adding insult to in- 
jury. Contact with the English, and 
through them, with Western civilization, 
constituted the most significant and po- 
tent influence for the period under our 
consideration. 

The Hindus responded to Muslim 
discrimination and persecution by with- 
drawal, the only course possible in the 
absence of political strength. However, 
since the Muslims settled in India and 
ruled over a long period, some fusion 
was inevitable, especially in northern 
India. Hence when Muslims and Hin- 
dus suffered a common fate, I am in- 
clined to think that our sense of na- 
tional inferiority was deeper and more 
comprehensive vis-a-vis the English. 
The Muslims did not bring with them 
as developed and completely elaborated 
a system of culture as the English were 
to do later. Moreover, since the Eng- 
lish did not pursue a policy of religious 
discrimination and forcible religious 
conversion in the Muslim manner, the 
door was left open for an actual con- 
frontation of the two cultures. 

Galled by a feeling of inferiority, a 
` minority withdrew and looked to India’s 
glorious past to sustain the “myth” of 

5 This is not an implied comparison of 
Islamic and Western civilizations. One must 
remember the different points in time when 
the two cultures were introduced in India 


and that ‘Western culture itself had been 
enriched by Islamic culture. 
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our superiority. But a much larger 
number, though galled by inferiority 
and though proud of India’s past, 
frankly acknowledged the superiority of 
Western civilization and looked to it for 
guidance. Had the majority of the 
Indian elite responded to Western civili- 
zation differently, say, by withdrawing 
into India’s past, the story of contem- 
porary India would be very different.® 
In a sense, Gandhi and Nehru, de- 
spite their close political association,- 
represent the culmination of two differ- 
ent and contrary modes of response to 
Western civilization. Though formally 
educated in England, Gandhi essentially 
drew his inspiration from India’s past 
glory and even sloganized it in his call 
for a return to Ram Raj. Though an 
ardent admirer of India’s past achieve- 
ments, Nehru was essentially oriented 
to the West, with its overriding empha- 
sis on rationality and scientific temper. 
Consciously and deliberately - (which 
does not mean fully), India has chosen 
to follow Nehru rather than Gandhi. 
Gandhi is more dead than will be ad- 
mitted—-his crusade for simplicity and 
nonviolence, his crusade against man’s 
slavery to the machine, are nowhere in 
evidence. This does not mean that our 
acceptance of Western ways has pro- 
ceeded or will proceed unimpeded. 
The English introduced changes, too 
numerous and too extensive to be cata- 
logued here.” -Our direct concern here 
is not with changes in India’s institu- 
tions or values, great as they are, but 
with changes in character. The most 
pervasive impact of English rule (and, 


6On a somewhat similar situation in Cey- 
lon, see M. R. Singer, The Emerging Elite 
(Cambridge, Mass.: M.1.T. Press, 1964). 

7™For an account of this, see A. R. Desai, 
Social Background of Indian Nationalism 
(Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1959), and 
J. S. S. O'Malley (ed.), Modern India and the 
West (London: Oxford University Press, 
1941). 
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previously, of Muslim rule) on our 
character was to create a feeling of 
national inferiority and inadequacy. 
Without this backdrop of our sense of 
national inferiority, nothing in contem- 
porary India can be understood. There- 
fore the following observation of John 
and Ruth Hill Useem comes as no 
surprise: 


Nine out of ten foreign-educated spon- 
taneously say they gained self-confidence; 
they got over their “inferiority complexes.” 
... “Inferiority complex” as a self- 
descriptive phrase is widely used among 
the present adult generation in the middle 
classes.® 


This may also explain why foreigners 
find Indians so touchy, so sensitive, so 
assertive, even vain and arrogant in 
manner. ‘The Useems rightly add: 
“Among members of the generation 
reared since independence, there is 
greater self-confidence; the present un- 
der-graduates in Indian colleges already 
show evidence of being partly immune 
to ‘inferiority complexes.” ® 

But one must hasten to qualify this 
optimism. Two decades of indepen- 
dence are hardly enough to overcome 
the inferiority of centuries, nor is our 
record of performance such that one 
can see inferiority rapidly disappearing 
in the near future, whether it is eco- 
nomic performance, with our abject de- 
pendence on foreign aid, or our mili- 
tary performance. vis-a-vis the Chinese, 
which is likely to be even worse in the 
future, in view of Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility, or our public life, which Indians 
themselves believe is full of corruption, 
nepotism, and the unscrupulous mani- 
pulation for power. l 

For the delineation and explanation 
of Indian national character today, one 


8 John and Ruth Hill Useem, The Western- 
Educated Man in India (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1955), p. 33. 

9 Ibid., p. 34. 
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must invoke the indigenous social struc- 
ture into which the individual is born 
and the more recent historical events 
which have determined his destiny. For 
convenjence and for considerations of 
space, only a few traits that strike the 
present author as salient will be con- 
sidered. f 


ABSENCE OF COMMITMENT 


There is a noticeable absence of com- 
mitment in contemporary Indian char- 
acter, an absence of the total involve- 
ment that enables one to carry a task 
from start to finish through all trials 
and difficulties. It expresses itself at 
many levels. At the individual level, 
promises are freely made which are 
either not kept or incompletely kept; 
a great amount of initial enthusiasm 
may be shown, but it soon dissipates.*° 
At the collective level, faith in objec- 
tives is proclaimed, but the requisite 
amount of sustained effort is not forth- 
coming. Even in fantasy, loved objects 
are given up or surrendered when con- 
fronted with difficulties.** Character 


10 Yet there is a latent quality in the 
character of even the most frustrated, who 
say that they have been ‘rotting away’ for 
years, which can best be described as a com- 
bination of soaring and collapsing enthusiasm. 
Although they may feel futile or hampered 
about any improvement in the situation, 
they are ready to build new dreams-—and 
then to discard them as bad dreams” (John 
and Ruth Hill Useem, op. cit, p. 40). Ina 
footnote on the same page, the Useems add: 
“Tt has been suggested that this quality is a 
feature of Indian character. We could ex- 
plore only the fringes of this aspect in middle- 
class life, where it appeared to be fairly 
common.” 

11See the “Analysis of Films” in the 
authors Hindu Character (Bombay: Uni- 
versity of Bombay, 1957), pp. 108-139. In 
the triangle of love situations, helpless or 
even voluntary surrender of the beloved to a 
rival is a theme which continues to be em- 
ployed in Indian movies until today and has 
proved immensely popular. It is somewhat 
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lacks definiteness, resulting in an in- 
capacity to show forthrightness, deter- 
mination, and doggedness.’* ‘There is 
great patience, but little perseverance 
in the Indian character. 

The cultural and the social systems 
are responsible for this trait in the 
personality system. In the long history 
of our enslavement, intellectual certi- 
tude was shattered. Torn between his 
own and Western culture, an Indian is 
precariously poised, unsure of any posi- 
tion, unable to give his whole-hearted 
commitment to any thing, longing for a 
synthesis of both1? Even when he 
decides to go in one direction, there 
are counterforces pulling him in the 
opposite direction. 

The home environment and the proc- 
ess of socialization are not without their 
difficulties. Character formation, in 
part, occurs through the child’s iden- 
tification with adults. When there are 


of a miracle the way these fictional char- 
acters can transfer their love from one object 
to another—from lover before marriage to 
husband after marriage. 

_ 12 Many Indians, when asked, will deny 
that we have a national character. It is due 
to this lack of definiteness that no clear 
picture suggests itself. That the lack of de- 
finiteness may itself be a trait is overlooked 
by them. 

18 Edward Shills, in his book The Intel- 
lectual between Tradition and Modernity: The 
Indian Situation (The Hague: Mouton, 1961), 
takes a different position. (See especially 
chap. v, “The Culture of the Indian Intel- 
lectual,” pp. 59-87.) Shills admits that most 
Indian intellectuals describe their own situa- 
tion as ambivalent. And, for our purpose, 
this self-perception is more important than 
Shills’ attempt to show that it is romantic 
distortion. Richard D. Lambert and Marvin 
Bressler wrote in Indian Students on an 
American Campus (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956), p. 7: “ ... and 
all were, like many of their fellow students, 
characterized by the ambivalence toward the 
traditional culture Induced by cross-currents 
of the rationalistic iconoclasm of liberal 
thought on the one hand and the re-empha- 
sized values of Indian tradition on the other.” 
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many adults, as in India,** exercising 
authority and dispensing love in varying 
degrees, the process of identification for 
the child is neither easy nor complete. 
The family environment itself some- 
times becomes an ambivalent situation, 
where adult differences and discord pre- 
sent a confusing picture to the growing 
child. . 


Family life supports the depersonalizing 
tendencies already noted in Hindu social 
and religious life... . (c) the approach 
to a communal parent-child relationship, 
whereby several adults exercise many pa- 
rental functions in common toward a par- 
ticular group of children, and vice versa, 
neutralizing tendencies for affection to be 
fixed on single individuals.15 


The caste system provides a secure 
place for the individual and taken by 
itself should contribute to commitment, 
but, by its very finality, it makes com- 
mitment involuntary and induces resig- 
nation. k 


14 Even when the family is nuclear, the 
affectional and obligatory ties are such in 
India that many more adults enter the child’s 
world. “In many parts of India, for example, 
the child may be nearly as close to his aunts 
as to his mother. In the same way, elder 
sisters and all females of the group may be 
thought of by the small child as essentially 
similar or even identical in function. The 
child is not disciplined by or responsible to a 
single individual” G. Murphy, In The Minds 
of Men (New York: Basic Books, 1955), 
p. 31. This is even more true in the case 
of a father who maintains an aloof relation- 
ship with his own children and is expected 
to adopt the same attitude to his children as 
to his brother’s children in the family. For 
a detailed account of the socialization proc- 
ess, see John T. Hitchcock, “The Rajputs of 
Khalapur, India,” in Beatrice B. Whiting 
(ed.), Six Cultures: Studies of Child-Rearing 
(New York: John Wiley -& Sons, 1963), 
pp. 203-361; and the author’s Hindu Char- 


acter, op. cît., pp. 178-184. 


15 W, S. Taylor, “Basic Personality in 
Orthodox Hindu Culture Patterns,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 43 (1948), 
p. 11. See the entire article for an excellent 
analysis. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH THE MOTHER 


The Indian child’s identification with, 
his mother is far greater than with his 
father.** The consistent picture of his 
father is one of aloofness and emotional 
distance; the consistent picture of his 
mother is one of emotional closeness. 


Foreigners are struck by the relative | 
lack of masculine qualities in Indian ` 


men.** Close identification with the 
mother creates a confusion of roles in 
Indian men, which for some brings a 
crisis in identity. The great feature 
of present-day Hindu life is passivity. 


“Let it be so” sums up all their psy- 
chology, individual and social. They have 
got into the habit of taking things lying 
down. They have imbibed this tendency 
and this psychology and this habit from 
their mothers. It seems as if it was in 
their blood.*8 


More recently, Vinoba Bhave, a close 
associate of Gandhiji and a leader of 
the Bhoodan (land-gift) movement in 
India, has put it differently. Writing 
under the caption, “People must shake 
off their lethargy,” in the Bhoodan, he 
suggests that people must popularize 
worship of Hanuman, the “monkey de- 
votee of Shri Rama, who personifies 
speed, vitality, and elemental energy,” 
instead of the worship of Shri Rama, 
for the latter, according to Vinoba, .“‘is 


16 See A. D. Ross, The Hindu Family in Its 
Urban Setting (Oxford University Press, In- 
dian Branch, 1961), p. 137; G. M. Carstairs, 
The Twice-Born (London: Hogarth Press, 
1957), pp. 63-76; and the author’s “Growing 
Up in India,” Family Process, Vol. 3, No. 1 
(March 1964), pp. 148-152. 

17 There is not a single romantic hero on 
the Indian screen who is a tough guy. If not 
united with their beloved by the lucky chance 
of events, they pine away, ‘sometimes com- 
miting suicide. 

18 Lala Lajpat Rai, Presidential Address to 
Hindu Mahasabha Conference, Bombay, De- 
cember 1925. 
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a passive worship, while the former is 
active.” 1° 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY 


Foreign rule established an attitude 
of dependence on authority which, rein- 
forced by the family environment, is 
contrary to the growth of personal au- 
tonomy. One must permanently accept 
one’s place in the social structure; one 
must obey the elders of the family; 
one must obey the government. All 
combine to create a mood of acceptance 
and submission. 

There is, moreover, much arbitrari- 
ness in the exercise of authority in 
India. The foreign government was un- 
predictable. Different adults exercising 
authority over children are not consis- 
tent.2° Inconsistency is even manifest 
in meting out reward and punishment 
by the same adult. “A child who dis- 
obeyed some parental instruction may be 
smiled at indulgently, ignored, shouted 
at, struck on the head. The child, 
however, has no way of predicting which 
type’ of parental response his acts are 
likely to produce.”** Another source 
of confusion is that praise is denied to 
children in the family, but punishment 
is freely meted out. “The core of this 
consensus is the belief that praising chil- 
dren ‘to their faces’ will spoil them and 
make them disobedient . . . . In general, 
the village women seldom praise their 
children.” 9? ‘There is, therefore, de- 
pendence on and distrust of authority. 


19 The Indian Express, Bombay, June 25, 
1957; Bhoodan Yagna (Hindi), No. 40, July 
5, 1957. 

20 “Aside from parents, older brothers and 
sisters feel free to shout at or even slap an 
erring child... . If a child misbehaves out- 
side his home, neighbors feel free to shout at 
him” (Hitchcock, op. cit, p. 325). 

21 7, W. Elder, “Industrialization in Hindu 
Society: A Case Study in Social Change,” 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1959, p. 257. 

22 Hitchcock, op. cit, pp. 325-326. 
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Nehru deplored the attitude of depen- 
dence on the government for everything, 
the md-badp (father-mother) image of 
government, nurturing and protecting, 
and absence of self-help.?* 


CONTRADICTIONS IN INDIAN 
(CHARACTER 


One can, perhaps, trace still another 
trait to the complement of factors men- 
tioned above, namely, the fragmented, 
unintegrated, even contradictory char- 
acter of the values and ideals in 
Indian character. An Indian scien- 
tist acts rationally in the laboratory 
while practicing meaningless rituals at 
home, combining in his person, in vary- 
ing degrees of ridiculousness, traits de- 
rived from Western and his own culture, 
without any sense of and discomfort 
due to the contradictions. (I am not 
here speaking of combining items from 
different cultures that do not clash, but 
of items that do clash.) There seems 
to be an inner comparitmentalization 
that prevents the free flow of implica- 
tions from one area of life to another. 
This may also help to explain the tre- 
mendous gap between ideals and per- 
formance in India. Truth is extolled, 
but all kinds of falsehoods are prac- 
ticed; honesty is valued, but dishonesty 
is rampant; kindness is a virtue, but 
Indians laugh at others’ physical de- 
formity or discomfiture; the cow is sac- 
red as mother, but is subjected to in- 
human treatment; Indians eat beef 
abroad, but subscribe to the image of 
the sacred cow at home; Indians are 
spiritual, but their greed for material 
things is insatiable. 


Tue INABILITY TO FEEL STRONGLY 


Indians have difficulty in experiencing 
intense feelings, especially of aggression 


28 The Indian Express, Bombay, November 
21, 1957. 
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and anxiety. These emotions are too 


threatening to be allowed in the con- 
scious psyche. This does not mean that 
signs of: aggression and anxiety are 
totally absent in India, at collective or 
personal levels; far from it. Rather, 
as Murphy has observed: 


. aggression does not have a chance to 
be patterned and shaped as happens with 
us... . When aggression is aroused .. . 
in Indian adults, then it may burst out in 
primitive chaotic ways exactly because of 
the lack of the long slow experiences of 
patterning that we know.?* 


Intense aggression and anxiety are ex- 
pressed when the control system fails. 
Instead of the personality utilizing emo- 
tions for its own purposes, it falls a 
victim to them. Carstairs reports from 
Rajasthan: 


When feelings of ill-will did find open 
expression, as happened in a number of 
explosive quarrels during my stay in the 
village, two features were especially re- 
markable. Firstly, the utter collapse of 
self-control, all the more remarkable for 
its contrast with the formality of normal 
exchanges.”® 


Elder mentions several instances of such 
collapse of self-control in his village in 
Uttar Pradesh.?® 


24L, B. Murphy, “Roots of Tolerance and 
Tensions in Indian Child Development” in 
Murphy, of. cit, pp. 51-52. 

25 Carstairs, op. cit., p. 46. One is struck 
by the number of murders reported in the 
daily newspapers that start as altercations and 
end in tragedy, thus showing that at some 
point involuntary collapse of contro] occurs 
and a vast amount of aggression is dis- 
charged. One finds simliar difficulty with re- 
gard to anxiety. During acute water scarcity 
this summer in Bombay (due to a late mon- 
soon), there was evidence of neither anxiety 
nor discipline in meeting the situation. 
(Precious water continued to be wasted.) 
Although politicians and newspapers talk of 
an acute food situation ahead (due to failure 
of the monsoon), one sees neither appropriate 
anxiety nor appropriate purposive action. 

26 Elder, op. cit., p. 243. 
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FAITH IN WORDS 


Indians exhibit a peculiar faith in 
the efficacy and power of words. With 
others, language is employed to define 
issues; we use language to solve issues. 
Effort, sacrifice, postponement of im- 
mediate gratification recede into the 
background, and words fill our pages 
and minds. Commissions and commit- 
tees are appointed to produce reports; 
grandiose election manifestoes are is- 
sued; lofty announcements are made 
from public platforms, not with a view 
to implementing them, for the meanest 
intelligence can understand that they 
are unimplementable, but in the naive 
belief that this is somehow solving the 
problems and not a mere prelude to 
solution. So the “work hard” slogan 
becomes a substitute for hard work; a 
repeated declaration of faith in social- 
istic objectives is somehow socialism; 
ideals preached are somehow ideals 
practiced.?? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD TIME 


Our attitude toward time is somewhat 
peculiar. The idea that time is meas- 
urable and irreplaceable is missing. 
Problems are postponed in the hope that 
either time will solve them or the prob- 
Iems will become more manageable in 
future. In any case, immediate con- 
frontation is avoided.28 The guiding 
principle seems to be, what can be done 
tomorrow need not be done today.?° 


27 This would suggest oral character, made 
plausible by Jate weaning. 

#28 “Thus, for some, going to a foreign land 
for an education is an escape from maladjust- 
ments and, in a way, illustrates an Indian 
pattern of meeting personal difficulties; that 
is, to let time do the major job of easing 
tensions rather than to force a decision by 
meeting the problems head on” (John and 
Ruth Hill Useem, of. cit, p. 28). 

29 A monotonously frequent answer from 
Indians when approached for any work js, 
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The realization that problems that are 
difficult today may become insoluble 
tomorrow does not dawn. ‘The sense 
of urgency, the desire to accomplish 
something within a time-span which is 
irreversible is absent. Indians, for ex- 
ample, are not worried that our popula- 
tion after, say, twenty years will be 
unmanageable; for if they were, 
they would do drastic things about it. 
(They, of course, talk of being worried.) 
Something has gone wrong in the cog- 
nition process to elude our grasping 
the significance of moving time. In 
traditional thinking, time has been di- 
vided into such utterly incomprehensi- 
ble and vast units that it may, in part, 
be responsible for our present attitude. 

Still another aspect of Indian time 
sense is the nature of expectations in 
the future. Again, traditionally, the 
movement of time was defined as good 
time to bad time. The future signified 
deterioration, not progress. The pres- 
ent age is thought of as the worst age, 
kali yug, and it provides an implied 
justification for whatever is bad; after 
all, the bad is only to be expected in 
kali yug. Insofar as there is commit- 
ment to such notions of time, motiva- 
tion to change and to improve condi- 
tions will be adversely affected. 


CONCLUSION 


In this brief sketch I have tried to 
point out a few characteristics of the 
Indians, showing their linkage with our 
culture, home life, and political history. 
Much still remains unsaid. . The full 
fruition of Western impact on Indian 
character is still to come. In a sense, 
Nehru’s government granted legitimacy 
to Western forces in India which they 
did not have under British rule. Liberal 
ideas that were hitherto confined to po- 


“Come tomorrow” or “Come later.” The 
gain in time is not utilized for preparation 
to solve the problem, but is only a device to 
postpone actual confrontation with the task. 
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litical and public life may spill over 
and affect our whole life. A. much 
larger number of Indians are going 


abroad; a much larger number of wo- . 


men are being educated, and some are 
being employed; a larger number of 
Indians are living in the urban areas 
_ than previously. These are trends cer- 
tain to grow in the future.5® Their 


30 On. differences between rural and urban 
child-rearing practices and interpersonal re- 
lationships in family, with indications of their 
significance for personality, see B. C. Kennedy, 
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impact on our national character is not 
easy to assess at present. 


“Rural-Urban Contrasts in Parent-Child Re- 
lations in India,” Indian Journal’ of Social 
Work, 15 (1954); A. D. Ross, op. cit.; 
J. W. Elder, op. cit.; M. S. Gore, “The 
Impact of Industrialization and Urbanization 
on the Aggarwal Family in the Delhi Area,” 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1961; and the author’s “Interpersonal 
Relationship in the Hindu Family,” a paper 
(available on request) presented at the Ninth 
International Seminar on Family Research, 
Tokyo, September 1965. 


1917-1922, 1924-1926, and 1951-1952. 


Japanese Character in the Twentieth Century 


By DOUGLAS GILBERT HARING 


ABSTRACT: The study of Japanese personality is a character- 
istic emphasis of postwar social sciences in Japan. H. Minami 
describes basic traditions of submission to the powerful and of 
duty as. fixed obligations toward statuses, not to individuals. 
~The family hierarchy still. is the model for social relations. 
“ Obedience is the highest virtue, and clever persons manipulate 
obedience to private advantage. L. T. Doi described the psy- 
chotic syndrome of amaeru that originates in a frustrated need 
for love from a powerful person: this disturbance is consistent 
with the socially imposed neéd for a patron. Distrust of hap- 
_piness is traditional; Minami’s term for it is “Japanese maso- 
chism.” W. Caudill has shown how crowded living stresses 
simple pleasures: bathing, child care, and sleeping in one room; 
persons who cannot exclude sexual feeling from these situa- 
tions repudiate the simple pleasure and turn to nihilism or psy- 
chosis. Traditional giri (duties toward statuses) denies indi- 
viduality; the ethics of respect for individuals conflicts with 
submission, rejects impersonalism, and accepts happiness. In 
contrast with Japan’s technological florescence, revision of 
patterns of human relations proceeds slowly. 


Douglas Gilbert Haring, LL.D., D.Sc., Syracuse, New York; lived in Japan in the years 


(1948 ; 3d rev. ed. 1956). 
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Upon returning to the United States, he was 
jirst a Lecturer and then Professor of Anthropology at Syracuse University from 1927 
to 1962, when he retired. From 1944 to 1946 he was a Visiting Lecturer on Japan at 
Harvard University, and from 1951 to 1952 he was a Research Associate, Pacific Science 
Board (in the northern Ryukyu Islands). His publications include The Land of Gods 
and Earthquakes (1929), Order and Possibility in Social Life (with M. E. Johnson, 
1940), Blood on the Rising Sun (1943), and The Island of Amami Oshima in the North- 
ern Ryukyus, SIRI Report No. 2 (1952). He was editor of and contributor to Japans 
Prospect (1946) and was editor and compiler of Personal Character and Cultural Milieu 
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HAT sort of people are the Jap- 
anese? This question, perhaps, 
has been asked more often and answered 
less satisfactorily than like queries 
about other nations. The “mysterious 
Orient” theme has been overworked, 
and the Japanese have not been averse 
to such thinking. Self-revelation is not 
cultivated in Japanese society. 

World War II prompted major efforts 
to fathom the alleged mystery. How do 
Japanese reason? What will they plan? 
If we win, how should we deal with the 
Japanese? Psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, historians, and other social scien- 
tists were called upon to produce an- 
swers. Few of these specialists knew 
Japan at firsthand; still fewer could 
organize their knowledge to fit mili- 
tary needs. The problems of post- 
war policy were more congenial to their 
outlook, 

The best known: summary of these 
efforts was The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword by Ruth Benedict.? Shortly 
after the surrender, this was translated 
into Japanese and was received with 
astonishment that a foreigner who never 
had visited Japan could describe Japan- 
ese character so well. The surprisingly 
few criticisms arose from some out- 
dated statements due to inaccessibility 
of information about Japan in the 
1930’s. In that decade foreign investi- 
gators had been unwelcome, and only 
a single firsthand study of a Japanese 
village by an American ethnologist had 
been permitted: this was John Embree’s 
careful study of an out-of-the-way vil- 
lage in Kyūshū. The authorities had 
restricted him to an area remote from 
major preparations for war.’ 


1 Ruth Fulton Benedict, The Chrysanthe- 
mum and the Sword (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1946). 

2 John F. Embree, Suye Mura: A Japanese 
Village (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN JAPAN 


For decades the police had suppressed 
anything savoring of socialism or de- 
mocracy. I recall a routine police check 
on bookstores, about 1918, that dis- 
closed a copy of Wheeler’s Social Life 
among the Insects. For this subversive 
lapse the bookseller was fined. The 
foreign community noted the incident 
with cautious amusement. After 1926 
the social sciences were suppressed with 
mounting severity, save for a supervised 
economics. 

Postwar abolition of “thought con- 
trol” released a tide of enthusiasm for 
the social sciences. The books by Bene- 
dict and Embree were eagerly read, 
both as examples of anthropological re- 
search and because of sensitivity to 
foreign opinion. Social scientists who 
had weathered the miseries of “thought 
control,” together with Japanese who 
had worked in research teams sponsored 
by the Occupation, contributed richly 
to the newly opened fields of research, 
especially in the area of Japanese per- 
sonality. 


“SUBMIT TO THE POWERFUL” 


One notable book on Japanese char- 
acter was “The Psychology of the Jap- 
anese” by Professor Hiroshi Minami.* 
He searched Japan’s history and litera- 
ture and examined the implications of 
old maxims that still are mainstays of 
popular books on “self-culture” and of 
some textbooks. ‘Typical of these are: 
“Be submissive to the powerful” and 
“Unreason yields to Reason, Reason to 
Law, Law to Power, and Power to 


3 Hiroshi Minami, Nipponjin no Shinri 
(Tokyo, 1953). I rely largely upon an Eng- 
lish summary in ms. by Alice Hobow. Page 
citations refer to the Japanese original. Mi- 
nami, a leading psychologist, included in his 
training graduate study at Cornell University. 
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Providence.” * Since Providence does 
not predictably intervene in mundane 
affairs, power is supreme in practice. 
Resistance to authority is foolish, and 
obedience is the prime virtue. Until 
the end of World War II, this was the 
fundamental lesson in Japanese educa- 
tion. 

The Restoration of 1868 aimed to 
modernize Japan, but aimed also to as- 
sure unconditional popular submission. 
Submission was taught by terror of au- 
thority wielded by officials, police, sol- 
diers, and teachers. Even now, in spite 
of a democratic constitution, local issues 
are settled by the yuryoku-sha (“power 
holders”). In theory and in hope for 
the future, local government is demo- 
cratic; in practice, village and ward 
problems are discussed “freely” and 
‘then decided by the yaryoku-sha. Only 
a simpleton opposes the expected de- 
cision. Whatever is said, all present 
nod in polite agreement. No vote 
is taken; the yiéryoku-sha simply an- 
nounces the “decision of the meeting.” ® 

The traditional ideal of the Japanese 
family affords the model for human 
relations and social organization. The 
more tradition-minded an organization, 
the more completely analogies to kin- 
ship behavior determine procedure and 
status. Hereditary heads are preferred 
to elected chairmen; persons of rela- 
tively lower status may speak early in a 
discussion—often quite frankly—while 
those of higher standing reserve com- 
ment till later. The head may remain 
silent until he announces the “decision 
of the meeting.” 

If different households are repre- 

4 Minami, op. cit, p. 1. “Self-culture” 


books deal with morals, how to succeed, 
and the like. ` 

5 R. P. Dore, City Life in Japan (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1958); chap. 13 and Appendix V con- 
tain excellent accounts of urban ward meet- 
ings. 
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sented in the,group, discretion prompts 
more restraint than might be exercised 


in an old-time family council. Issues 


may be avoided by a stock excuse: “I 
am an ignorant person who does not 
know about this matter.” When dis- 
cussion approaches frankness, the less 
powerful members who speak early 
achieve a measure of psychological cath- 
arsis: in American terms, “they get it 
out of their systems,” although everyone 
expects to submit and opposition melts 
into smiling, if brittle, acquiescence. 
“Be submissive to the powerful’ still is 
the law of survival. 


Status BEGINS AT HOME 


Within the family, members never are 
equal. The status of each is defined 
from childhood, and each knows which 
sibling or other family member must 
defer to whom. First is the family 
head, usually the father: In early 
feudal times he could with impunity 
inflict the death penalty upon any 
member of the household, including 
servants.’ Next in status is the eldest 
son, the presumptive heir. Other sons 
rank successively lower in order of 
birth; mother and daughters are lowest 
in the hierarchy. Significantly, the Im- 
perial Army welcomed younger sons 
from farm families, because obedience 
in all circumstances had been so deeply 
ingrained. Hatred of the eldest brother 
by his juniors is common, for his au- 
thority is resented. Except for very 
“modern” urban households, all Japa- 
nese learn similar fundamental ideas of 
status and social relations from family 
experiences in childhood. 


EXTRA-FAMILY STATUS 


Outside of the family, status may be 
fraught with even greater anxiety than 
are intrafamily relations. During the 
first quarter of the present century, 
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social class was defined in law. For 
example, a guest at an inn had to fill 
out a form for the police; one category 
to report was “Social Class.” Mis- 
representation invited police attention. 
Foreigners were a problem, since they 
did not fit Japanese categories. The 
problem’ was solved by according “Gen- 
try” status to all Euro-Americans. 

In the course of World War II, 
regimentation of, the population was 


facilitated by abolition of the traditional , 


classes. 
to involve anxiety. 


Nevertheless, status continues 
The ubiquitous call- 


ing card sheds light on this situation. 


Japanese are embarrassed by our cus- 
tom of introducing people without first 
informing both parties of the other’s 
status. Especially when traveling, Jap- 
anese ‘enjoy scraping acquaintance. To 
the stranger, one bows and says: “I 
present myself. My name js . 
please extend your favor.” The other 
man does likewise, and they exchange 
calling cards. These cards invariably 
provide status clues, however. subtle. 
Thus assured, each knows the correct 
forms, of address, and they can con- 
verse with assurance. 


relative Status of the speaker and the 
person addressed. -Complex forms are 
used toward a superior; toward a person 
of very high status, the verbs become 
lengthy and complex. Toward an in- 
ferior, verbs are simpler, even curt, if 
the difference is considerable. These 
linguistic formalities are obsolescent in 
contemporary Japan; younger persons 
use them with difficulty. The simpler 
verbs formerly restricted to well-ac- 
quainted equals have become almost 
universal—a token that democratic folk- 
ways are evolving.. Nevertheless, status 
anxiety persists; the average Japanese 
needs to know the status of everyone 
with whom he deals before he can act 
with confidence. 


Verbs, for ex-_ 
ample, differ in form according to the | 
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In Japanese feelings, nations, like in- 
dividuals, should act according to their 
relative status. Prewar Japanese policy 
statements and diplomatic exchanges 
often stressed the “necessity of clarify- 
ing the status of nations.” Unsure of 
their position in an imagined interna- 
tional hierarchy, the Japanese experi- 
enced acute discomfort and welcomed a 
war to settle that issue. They assumed’ 
that Japan was destined to rule other 
nations. As always when a Japanese 
discovers that he has overestimated his 
standing vis-a-vis another person, he 
“submits to the powerful” instantly. 
This. pattern of action helps to explain 
the postsurrender about-face of the Jap- 
anese: suspense was ended, for the 
Emperor had settled the question. 

The family analogy as pattern for 
social organization is epitomized in the 
system found among labor bosses and 
their dependents. ‘The boss assumes a 
kind of father-role. He is ovya-bun; 
his gang of laborers are ko-bun. Oya 
means father, ko means son, bun means 
status. Accordingly, oyabun means 
“status equivalent to father,” and kobun 
denotes “status equivalent to son.” The 
oyabun contracts to supply laborers, 
collects the money, and pays wages to 
his kobun, aids them in such emergen- 
cies as illness or death in their families, 
and expects loyalty in return. ‘Toward 
each other, kobun pattern their relations 
after sons in a family; their relative 
status involves length of service and 
other considerations. Oyabun-kobun 
groups occur in various walks of life, 
from criminal gangs to athletes and 
geisha (who assume analogous mother- 
daughter roles). Some occupational 
groups adopt similar patterns of organi- 
zation, reminiscent of craft-guilds.® 

6 The “oyabun-kobun system is described in 
John W. Bennett and Iwao Ishino, Paternal- 


ism in the Japanese Economy (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1963). 
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THE MANIPULATION OF OBEDIENCE 


Both Benedict and Minami discuss 
status anxiety. Minami went on to 
describe ways in which ostensibly ab- 
ject submission is manipulated to serve 
self-interest. Submission may be used 
“to avoid a clash of opinions while one 
subtly forces his will upon others” which 
amounts to “a slavish cleverness to 
achieve one’s own desire under a dis- 
guise of obedience.”” Lacking tradi- 
tions of political revolution or of peace- 
ful means of instituting a new regime, 
clever individuals willfully manipulate 
situations in the name of “individual 
freedom” that is really self-centered 
egotism, not mature selfhood. Minami 
contrasts these postwar youths with the 
“voung reformers of Meiji who boldly 
struggled fiercely against feudalism.” 
“Big capital, however, joined with state 
power, and dependency upon the power- 
ful persists.” ° 


WANTED; A Lovinc PATRON 


In several brilliant studies of Japanese 
personality, L. T. Doi, a psychiatrist 
with international experience, has en- 
riched the syndrome catalogues and vo- 
cabulary of: psychoanalysis by describ- 
ing a typically Japanese emotional 
disturbance denoted by the terms 
amae and amaeru—noun and verb, re- 
spectively. Originally these words 
meant “sweet” and “being sweet.” Doi 
defines amaeru as “to depend and pre- 
sume upon anothers benevolence.” ° 
The troubles of numerous Japanese 


T Minami, op. cit., p. 18. 

8 Minami, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

9 L. Takeo Doi, “Amae: A Key Concept for 
Understanding Japanese Personality Struc- 
ture,” in R. J. Smith and R. K. Beardsley 
(eds.), Japanese Culture: Its Development and 
Characteristics (Chicago: Aldine, 1962), pp. 
132-139. Also, Doi, “Some Thoughts on 
Helplessness and the Desire to be Loved,” 
Psychiatry 26 (August 1963), pp. 266-272. 
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psychotics stem from desires to amaeru, 
that is, to win and profit by the affec- 
tion or influence of a powerful person. 
This statement oversimplifies the psy- 
chiatric complexities, but it suggests a 
deep need to “depend on the powerful.” 
Doi compares this condition to that of 
a baby who cannot yet give love but 
desperately needs a mother’s love. A 
man who seeks employment, looks for a 
wife, hunts a dwelling, or needs a loan 
to save his business must have a spon- 
sor, a hoshénin. Until the very .recent 
wave of prosperity, jobs were not had 
by application; the quest has been a 
desperate search for a permanent niche 
in a corporation or a closed family en- 
terprise. Initiative and ability avail 
little unless a yuryoku-sha supports 
him. Amaeru is an aspect of the anx- 
iety of one who lacks a patron: it is no 
surprise to find this syndrome in Japa- 
nese psychotics. Fortunate is the mem- 
ber of a family that retains a patron- 
protégé relationship with a powerful 
house; feudal psychology haunts mod- 
ern Japan. 


DANGER: HAPPINESS AHEAD! 


How can a Japanese find happiness 
in this tight society? Minami says: 
“The feeling of happiness is thin and 
rare, in the Japanese.” 1° Too, often, 
laughter covers embarrassment or sor- 
row. The Buddbist heritage cultivates 
avoidance of happiness, for happiness is 
dangerous. To expect to be happy is 
almost sinful and invites suffering; to 
suffer unhappiness is virtuous. Accept- 
ance of a kindness or favor creates the 
unrequitable obligation of On and thus 
leads to sorrow. ` On and giri, stressed 
by Benedict, are obligations that burden 
many Japanese—obligations to superi- 
ors who may not be obligated in return. 
Between equals, giri can be repaid ex- 


10 Minami, op. cit, p. 41. 
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actly. A favorite joke portrays a wife 
examining a gift to discover a clue to 
where it has been purchased, so that 
she could visit the store, price the ar- 
ticle, and find a return present of iden- 
tical value. Giri includes social duties 
incumbent on everyone. On are beyond 
repayment; . such is the virtue of the 
Emperor that even death in. battle is 
an acknowledgement, not a repayment. 
When there is no way to return a kind- 
ness or trivial gift, it takes on the nature 
of On and engenders anxiety and hu- 
miliation. So with any happiness: if it 
cannot be requited, it spells trouble. 

This profound distrust of happiness 
roots in Taoism and Buddhism. Lao 
Tzu wrote: “Desire little, know satis- 
faction.” Buddhism traces all human 
ills to desire: every desire, good or evil, 
contributes to rebirth into this world of 
suffering. Even Japanese Confucianists 
warned of “the danger of hope for hap- 
piness.” Minami quotes the saying, 
“Nine tenths is not enough; ten tenths 
overflows.” ** Here is the conflict of 
amae; one desires another’s love or 
support—a quest fraught with danger, 
for it'is desire for happiness. 

The Japanese rarely use the word 
happiness, but they cultivate an exten- 
sive vocabulary for distress, misery, 
loneliness, and other unhappiness. Some 
conceive of themselves as evil and ac- 
cept their misery as deserved punish- 
ment “that cancels unhappiness by self- 
reproach and self-punishment.” 1? 

Sentimental exaltation of “honest 
poverty” is a strong Japanese tradition. 
Kaibara, a teacher of Tokugawa times, 
is still quoted with approval: “If cir- 
cumstances are adverse, one is able to 
be honest-minded and has less oppor- 
tunity to err, and thus attains unexpected 
fortune.” Minami views such teachings 


11 Minami, op. cit., pp. 42—47. 
12 Ibid., p. 79. 
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as aspects of “Japanese masochism.” 7° 
He associates this outlook with imper- 
fectionism in Japanese aesthetics, that 
is, “the essence of beauty is the im- 
perfect.” This cult of the imperfect is 
evident in the tea ceremony; Minami 
quotes Dazai, an _ eighteenth-century 
Confucian who criticized: the whims of 
tea enthusiasts as “affected mimicry 
of the poverty-stricken vulgar” and 
scorned the cultivation of unhappiness 
and the pretenses of “honest poverty.” 

Most of the Japanese common people 
enjoy popular songs and stories recited 
by professional story-tellers. These 
time-honored recreations stress innen 
(fate) and inga (karma) and move 
female listeners to tears. Minami ob- 
serves that these entertainments “have 
high commercial value because fatalism 
is so firmly established.” 14 This fatal- 
ism accompanies an irrationalism that 
denies laws of nature and asserts that 
all reality is ruled by some superhuman 
force. Until recently, “it was consid- 
ered that what is scientific is un-Japa- 
nese; what is unscientific and irrational 
is most Japanese.” 1 The military cul- 
tivated this‘ irrationalism and insisted 
that confidence in victory would win 
against scientific technology. Not all 
Japanese opposed reason and science, 
but this kind of irrationalism has char- 
acterized the folkways. 


OPPOSED CONCEPTS OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Japanese conduct is confused by two 
incompatible concepts of human rela- 
tions. (1) Giri morality, on the one 
hand, denies individuality; it  codifies 
duties toward those who occupy specific 
statuses: parent, spouse, neighbor, in- 
law, employer, siblings by age and sex, 

13 Ibid., pp. 85, 59. 


14 Ibid., p. 127. 
15 Ibid., based on pp. 139-142. 
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and others. Individual needs, ideas, and 
distinctive characteristics are ruled out 
of consideration. Giri requires that one 
act according to tradition, and that he 
overcome ninj (human feeling) that 
might weaken his devotion to duty. 
NinjO is constantly in conflict with 
giri; the ideal man sacrifices ninj to 
follow the path of duty no matter what 
the cost. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that there is no single clear-cut 
code of giri. Giri developed in feudal 
times and includes elements from many 
sources. Today, there is great diversity 
in concepts of giv according to locality; 
the unifying fact is that givi are obliga- 
tions that are owed to people who oc- 
cupy specific statuses, regardless of in- 
dividual needs, desires, and character- 
istics. The obligations change also with 
fashions; with changing social situa- 
tions new obligations develop and obli- 
gations once stressed become obsolete. 

Giri is bolstered by konbun (proper 
duty) and its variants such as duty 
toward occupation (shoku-bun) and 
duty to one’s class (mi-bun). “To 
guard one’s bun is to know one’s place 
and stay in it.” If he is an official, 
shoku-bun requires that day or night, 
at home or abroad, he never deviates 
from the role of official, If he is a 
student, he acts the part in or out of 
school. Honbun is strict adherence to 
one’s role; giri are duties toward the 
roles of other persons. The concept of 
a private individual is alien to this code. 
In his final paragraph, Minami wrote: 


In Japan human relations are bound by 
giri and minj6; these two prevent free 
communication by maintaining a misty 
atmosphere. Each individual wears a dress 
called honbun and goes through life with- 
out ever revealing his true nature; this 
augments the fogginess of human rela- 
tions.18 


16 Minami, op. cit, p. 211. 
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Opposed to this morality of status is 
(2), respect for every individual as a 
unique personality. Duties are not 
codified, and ethics involves serious ef- 
forts to understand each individual as- 
sociate. In modern Japan, duty to 
status is set over against individual 
worth and freedom. The conflict is 
within individuals and promises to 
deepen as time passes. 


PILLS AND CULTS 


Traditions of avoiding happiness 
partly explain the role of illness and 
the jocular comment of foreign ob- 
servers that “the Japanese enjoy ill 
health!” Weston LaBarre cited hypo- 
chondriasis as a typical feature of the 
compulsive Japanese, and noted the ex- 
traordinary vogue of patent medicines, 
pills, and cults of healing.” None of 
these has abated since LaBarre wrote, 
and a newer faith-healing cult, Soke 
Gakkai, has won millions of adherents. 
Pills were popular in Tokugawa times; 
the samurai who could afford one of the 
exquisitely beautiful pill boxes (inré) 
invariably carried it. One of Caudill’s 
studies of mental hospital personnel’ 
shows that tenderness between husband 
and wife rarely attains expression unless 
one of them, especially the husband, 
falls ill. Giri toward a spouse leaves no 
room for tenderness, but illness does. 
Since illness is misfortune, tender con- 
cern for the patient is not a search for 
happiness. Thus, a devoted wife whose 
husband’s evenings are spent at parties 
may be able to show concern for him 
in a way that could induce him to spend 


47 Weston LaBarre, “Some Observations on 
Character Structure in the Orient: The Jap- 
anese,” Psychiatry, Vol. 8, No. 3 (August 
1945), pp. 319-341. 

18 William Caudill, “Patterns of Emotion 
in Modern Japan,” in Smith and Beardsley, 
op. cit., pp. 115-131. 
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some evenings at home, especially if a 
headache or cold affords an excuse. 
The husband’s illness may enable his 
wife to step out of the servant-role 
and show tenderness hitherto accept- 
able only from the husband’s mother. 
Thus, she may become a mother-sub- 
stitute.” 

Another of Caudill’s studies, on the 
psychiatric nurse, clarifies the profound 
need of Japanese males for mothering.”° 

The psychiatric nurses called tsukisoi 
have been trained to utilize a patient’s 
hunger for mothering to resolve some 
kinds of psychoses. One of the nurses 
is assigned to one patient as long as 
he is hospitalized; she lives with him 
twenty-four hours a day. For two 
weeks he sleeps under heavy sedation, 
and she cares for him as does a mother 
for a helpless infant. After the sleep 
she retrains him in walking, eating, 
evacuating, and bathing; in this re-crea- 
tion of infant mentality he learns from 
her just as a child is reared but far more 
rapidly. Throughout the treatment she 
provides tender maternal care—some- 
thing the patient had missed in his real 
childhood. Thus, the relation of the 
isukisot to the patient and his family 
continues after his discharge from the 
hospital; for example, a group of former 
patients who had been cared for by the 
same tsukisoi gave a banquet in her 
honor some years after all of them had 
left the hospital to live normally. Pos- 
sibly an unconscious bid for tender at- 


18 Moloney published some wise insights into 
the role of Japanese wives: James Clark 
Moloney, Understanding the Japanese Mind 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1954), 
chap. 6. 

20 William Caudill, “Around the Clock 
Patient Care in Japanese Psychiatric Hos- 
pitals: The Role of the tsukiso2z,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 26, No. 2 (April 
1961), pp. 204-214. Also, William Caudill 
and Henry Scarr, “Japanese Value Orienta- 
tions and Culture Change,” Ethnology, Vol. 
I, No. 1 (January 1962), pp. 53-91. 
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tention underlies many of the lesser 
illnesses so common.in Japan, where 
giri keeps strict watch against yielding 
to ninjo. 


SEX 


Benedict commented that the Japa- 
nese make life more difficult by culti- 
vating the pleasures of the flesh and 
then relegating them to a minor role as 
expendable. In itself. pleasure is not 
immoral unless it threatens giri. Girt 
prescribes formal conduct toward a 
spouse, and it is safer to exclude pleas- 
ure from a role fraught with responsi- 
bility. Toward geisha and prostitutes, 
on the other hand, no -duty is pre- 
scribed, and custom sanctions -unham- 
pered pursuit of pleasure. The żsukisoi, 
however, is bound by giri and skoku- 
bun—a fact that disposes of any in- 
sinuation that her continuous intimacy 
with the patient must sooner or later 
Involve overt sex. -As much could be 
said about insinuations by foreigners 
alleging widespread sexual immorality 
due to use of the same sleeping quar- 
ters by both sexes, or to the mixed 
clientele of old style, unsegregated bath- 
houses. Such insinuations ignore giv7.*+ 

Japanese criteria of bodily modesty 
are simple. If part or all of the body 


21 About 1919 a party of Japanese indus- 
trialists toured the United States. Daily 
letters from one of them were featured in an. 
Osaka newspaper. A. friendly church group 
invited the party to a dinner and entertain- 
ment. In due time the Osaka paper published 
a letter about the “lewd and immoral” 
gathering at which men and women ate 
together and played -immoral games in the 
church. At that time men and women in 
Japan rarely ate together. One game played 
at the church was blind-man’s buff; American 
churchgoers had no way of knowing that this 
game was popular at the time in Japanese 
houses of prostitution, (I regret that I cannot 
cite the source or quote from the letter; my 
files were burned in the Yokohama earth- 
quake of 1923. D., G. H.) 
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is uncovered, what is the reason? Is it 
necessary to effective performance of a 
task or to reasonable comfort, or is it 
uncovered to attract attention? In 
earlier decades, I have seen both sexes 
working naked in the steaming heat at 
rice-planting, pausing in their labor to 
comment on the immodest dress of a 
foreign woman passing by. By this 
criterion nudity in the public baths is 
completely innocent: bathing is neces- 
sary for both cleanliness and comfort, 
fuel for heating a bath is prohibitively 
expensive for most people, and the or- 
dinary house has no room for expensive 
plumbing. Why should the government 
make absurd rules to segregate the sexes 
in bathhouses, or require that anyone 
who wants to take a dip in the sea must 
wear a bathing suit? I recall the trend 
of comment in a small city when a 
traveling theatrical troupe attempted to 
introduce the curious American enter- 
tainment called “strip tease”: “incred- 
ibly dull”; “no point to it”; “why pay 
to see a woman undress? ” With in- 
creasing urbanism and the passing of 
the intimate rural community, however, 
nudity on the stage is beginning to pay 
financially. 

In the summary of his careful study 
of Japanese emotions, Caudill describes 
two ways of dealing with situations that 
might evoke “inappropriate” impulses.?? 
Japanese sleeping arrangements, bath- 
ing, infant care, care of the ill, and 
toilet facilities involve close contact of 
persons who may or may not be kin- 
dred. Some such contacts involve simple 
pleasures that are valued highly. Overt 
intrusion of sex into these warm, relaxed 
situations would diminish these pleas- 
ures or transform them into threats to 
the “socially appropriate.” Individuals 
who cannot readily avoid intruding sex- 
ual impulses can maintain the “socially 
appropriate” only by “denial of pleas- 


22 See footnote 18, supra. 
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ure and emotion.” The tradition of 
danger in happiness is deeply rooted. 


“CHANGING JAPAN” 


The trite theme of rapid change in 
Japan is both valid and misleading. 
In the twentieth century, technological 
changes have been drastic and rapid. 
Other changes include that from ex- 
treme militarism to radical repudiation 
of war. The emergence of hundreds of 
new types of individuals has disrupted 
the old social classes: the feudal con- 
cept of class cannot accommodate sci- 
entists, engineers, social workers, trained 
nurses, movie personnel, communica- 
tions experts, journalists, psychiatrists, 
new kinds of entertainers, social scien- 
tists—the catalogue is endless. Japan’s 
homogeneous population is becoming 
heterogeneous. A misleading view of 
Japan’s cultural change, however, is a 
naive assumption that traditions of hu- 
man relations have changed fundamen- 
tally. That change is occurring is ob- 
vious; that the old system persists is 
less evident to outsiders. Fifty years 
ago, Japanese students convinced me 
that their generation, once in the saddle, 
would carry through their much-dis- 
cussed reforms: individuals would 
choose their own mates; families would 
no longer be hierarchies; and the ghost 
of feudalism would vanish. Students 
rioted then in the name of democracy. 
They still riot, but in the name of com- 
munism. The stable fact is that stu- 
dents traditionally riot against police. 
Family reform still is a student watch- 
word, but the older generation that 
now enforces tradition is composed of 
the radicals of a half-century ago. Gone 
are the landed fiefs that sustained feud- 
alism; but instead of land, industrial 
corporations support a power pattern 
that, like feudalism, is based in giri 
morality. 

Hopes for a democratic future will 


14.2 


materialize only as new personality 
types, fostered by urban living, produce 
a variegated population in which no one 
group exploits the others. The key 
to attainment of new patterns of human 
relations is production of new types of 
persons who will neither submit nor 
repudiate happiness. The Meiji re- 
formers stressed education but handi- 
capped it by demanding submission; if 
the new education nurtures democratic 
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personalities, reforms will no longer be 
idle dreams.”* 


23 Cf. Ezra F. Vogel, Japan’s New Middle 
Class (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1963). Margaret Mead, 
Continuities in Cultural Evolution (New 
Haven: Vale University Press, 1964). Cf. also 
an emphasis not repeated here: Douglas G. 
Haring, “Japanese National Character: 
Cultural Anthropology, Psychoanalysis, and 
History,” Yale Review, 42 (1953), pp. 373- 
392. : 
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ABSTRACT: Perhaps the most pivotal factor in the psycholo- 
gy of modern China has been the conflict subsystem of Chi- 
nese behavior. As a framework for studying this system, the 
extensive data on some six hundred prominent individuals of 
the 1900-1950 period contained in the Biographical Diction- 
ary of Republican China furnish a logical data base and point 
of departure. Turning first to the conceptual foundations, we 
identify “face” as a guiding tenet, characterized by interper- 
sonal definition and conventionalistic structure, but also stress 
the high flexibility of Chinese decision-makers under conditions 
where such concepts as honor, ethics, and morality often ob- 
scure the objective self-interest of the Western strategist. 
From these axiomatic bases, the Chinese view of strategy in 
the co-ordinate system of space-time is analyzed. Finally, the 
general Chinese system of operational strategy is identified as 
a manipulative mechanism. Chinese emphasis on influencing 
the opponent’s view of reality, his utility orderings, and turn- 
ing these to one’s own advantage is set against Western empha- 
sis on the physical aspects of the objective situation. In this 
connection, strategy and its mechanisms are related to prob- 
lems in communication and signaling, and avenues for future 
research are suggested. 
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Born 
at Peiping, China, he has studied the Chinese language and has written on Chinese 
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HE year 1894 marked the begin- 

ning of modern China’s first mili- 
tary humiliation by Japan and the first 
birthday (by Western reckoning) of 
Mao T’se-tung. It also saw the publica- 
tion in New York of a provocative 
book written by a senior American 
Congregational Church missionary to 
China, Arthur H. Smith by name.* 
Based on some thirty years of direct 
experience with a wide variety of Chi- 
nese, from coolies to officials, Chinese 
Characteristics offered a pioneering 
evaluation of many dimensions of Chi- 
nese national character: individual, so- 
cial, economic, religious. Dividing what 
he considered to be salient traits of 
Chinese character into a series of gen- 
eral substantive topics—face, patience, 
industry, flexible inflexibility, for ex- 
ample—Smith treated each in detail re- 


1 Arthur H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics 
(2d ed. rev.; New York: F. H. Revell, 1894). 
These papers were originally prepared for the 
North China Daily News of Shanghai and 
were published there in book form in 1890. 
The original edition was soon exhausted. 
Arthur Henderson Smith (1845-1932), D.D., 
missionary of the American Board (Congrega- 
tionalist), was born at Vernon, Connecticut. 
He reached China in 1872, studied the Chinese 
language, and in 1878 was assigned to P’ang- 
chuang, Shantung. He remained in Shantung 
province until 1905, when he gave up station 
work, moved to T’ungchow near Peking, and 
devoted himself to literary and other labors. 
After his return to the United States, he 
lectured at Oberlin College. A short, hirsute 
man, Dr. Smith was well known for his quick 
wit, his excellence at extemporaneous speaking, 
and his bluntness regarding things Chinese. 
In addition to Chinese Characteristics, Smith 
was also known as the author of several 
other popular books on China, including 
Village Life in China: A Study in Sociology 
(1899), China in Convulsion, 2 vols. (1901), 
Rex Christus: An Outline Study of China 
(1903), China and America Today: A Study 
of Conditions and Relations (1907), and 
Proverbs and Common Sayings from the 
Chinese, Together with Much Related and 
Unrelated Matter, Interspersed with Observa- 
tions on Chinese Things in General (1914). 
A paperback reprint of the last title was 
published in the United States in 1965. 


plete with wry comments drawn from 
his extensive repertoire of personal 
knowledge.” 

The effort has gained but scant at- 
tention in the bibliographies covering 
professional Western scholarship on 
China and has now been gradually for- 
gotten except within a diminishing co- 
terie of Old China Hands, who often 
reread the book with relish, and of 
aging China missionaries, who view it 
with something less than enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, the subject matter of Cki- 
nese Characteristics has vital relevance 
today as a key to understanding China, 
both as a society embracing one-fifth 
of the earth’s population and as a po- 
tential major power. China’s entry into 
the nuclear fraternity, combined with 
the persistent failure of American at- 
tempts to improve communication chan- 
nels with the Communist authorities at 


Peking, symbolically proclaims the need 


for re-evaluation, some seventy years 
later, of Arthur Smith’s theses and for 
more rigorous analysis of the evolution 
of Chinese national character in the 
modern world. 

The twentieth century, to borrow a 
cliché from an American historian, has 
been a century of cataclysm. That all 
nations, both old and new, have been 
directly affected by this upheaval is 


2A listing of Smith’s chapter headings in 
Chinese Characteristics indicates his approach: 
face, economy, industry, politeness, the dis- 
regard of time, the disregard of accuracy, the 
talent for misunderstanding, the talent of 
indirection, flexible inflexibility, intellectual 
turbidity, the absence of nerves, contempt for 
foreigners, the absence of public spirit, con- 
servatism, indifference to comfort and con- 
venience, physical vitality, patience and per- 
severance, content and cheerfulness, filial piety, 
benevolence, the absence of sympathy, social 
typhoons, mutual responsibility and respect 
for law, mutual suspicion, and the absence of 
sincerity. Smith’s approach to Chinese char- 
acteristics is not dissimilar to that taken 
toward nineteenth-century England by Walter 
E. Houghton in The Victorian Frame of Mind 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957). 
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scarcely an original assertion. It is 
equally clear, nonetheless, that social 
change has not affected all nations 
equally, or at least in the same way. 
For China, the process of metamorpho- 
sis from tradition to modernity (from 
Confucianism to confusionism, as a wit 
of sorts has put it) has been character- 
ized by an amount of violence and dis- 
organization almost unique even in our 
unruly century. To dip back into the 
nineteenth century, China underwent 
the destructive Taiping rebellion, the 
largest civil war in modern history. 
After that initial upheaval, the last 
decades of the imperial dynasty were 
wracked by internal dissension: plots, 
assassination attempts, and abortive up- 
risings. From the republican coup of 
October 1911, to the establishment of 
the Central People’s Government at 
Peking in October 1949, China saw at 
least a dozen governments aspire to re- 
cognized national power; survived a 
Japanese military invasion comparable 
in geographical extent to Hitler’s assault 
on the Soviet Union; and, on a lesser 
level, was persistently partitioned into 
the shifting domains of hundreds of 
warlords, petty and provincial, whose 
internecine strife furnished an appro- 
priate backdrop to the larger violence 
of China’s involvement in the Second 
World War and in the ensuing civil war 
between Nationalists and Communists." 


3 For a general survey of the period, see 
O. Edmund Clubb, Twentieth Century China 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1964). Aspects of the republican period are 
dealt with in A, Doak Barnett, China on the 
Eve of Communist Takeover (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963}; Lionel Max 
Chassin, The Communist Conquest of China: 
A History of the Civil War, 1945-1949 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965); Herbert Feis, The China Tangle 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1953); Pichon P. Y. Loh, The Kuomintang 
`- Debacle of 1949 (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1965); 
James E. Sheridan, Chinese Warlord: The 
Career of Feng Yii-hsiang (Stanford, Calif.: 
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When to this cursory glance at 
China’s recent political and military 
history are added the drastic economic 
and social changes, undergone by every 
traditionalist society in the process of 
modernization, which culminated in the 
communization of China after 1949, it- 
would seem that there is no connecting 
link, no thread of continuity, to serve as 
a baseline in analyzing the multivalent 
patterns surrounding the evolution of 
Chinese national character since 1900. 
superficially, this view is correct. 
Deeper consideration, however, indi- 
cates that the desired point of reference 
may be found in that very chaos which 
would appear at first to negate the exis- 
tence of a unifying matrix. Conflict, 
by definition, generates patterns of con- 
flict manipulation and resolution. Even 
under widely differing circumstances, 
and with widely divergent sets of de- 
sired utilities, systems of Chinese con- 
flict activity may be seen to furnish a 
basic Invariant element amid political 
instability and social disorientation. It 
is to the strategic aspects of recent Chi- 
nese history that we turn, therefore, to 
define and to elucidate the essence of 
Chinese national psychology from the 
Ch’ing Empire to the People’s Repub- 
lic.* 


THE ANALYTIC FRAMEWORK 


Before attempting to burden further 
the West’s already overstocked granary 


Stanford University Press, 1966); and Tang 
Tsou, America’s Failure in China, 1941-50 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963). 

tAn alternative approach would be to 
assess Chinese national character through sys- 
tematic study of the Chinese family and kin- 
ship system in the twentieth century. In 
addition to the growing bookshelf of pro- 
fessional writing on that subject, mention 
should be made of the conceptual apparatus 
presented by Harrison C. White in An Anat- 
omy of Kinship: Mathematical Models for 
Structures of Cumulated Roles (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1963), which might 
prove fruitful if applied to the Chinese case. 
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f 

of generalizations regarding the world 
outlook of some 700 million Chinese, it 
may be sound strategic procedure to 
specify the actors to whom our asser- 
tions are designed to apply. Given the 
restrictions of available data, our ex- 
amples will be drawn primarily from 
the realm of politico-military opera- 
tions, and in consequence the hypoth- 
eses presented are most directly appli- 
cable to public figures: to the political 
and military personages who have 
shaped the destiny of modern China. 
(Because most Chinese political leaders 
in post-1900 China have been part- 
time soldiers, and most Chinese sold- 
iers part-time politicians, we do not 
differentiate the two categories for gen- 
eral analytic purposes.) The data on 
which assertions are based are drawn, 
for the most part, from a synthesis of 
the six hundred biographical articles 
contained in the Biographical Diction- 
ary of Republican China prepared at 
Columbia University.” It is neverthe- 
less not in contradiction to these guide- 
lines to maintain that the principles of 
conflict behavior derived from consid- 
eration of this relatively limited group 
are applicable to a far larger proportion 
of the Chinese population than the cases 
cited and are, in fact, representative of 
the national character of the Chinese 
people in general. 
in an evolving social structure where 
vertical and horizontal mobility is great, 
the diversity of the geographical and 
socioeconomic backgrounds of the po- 
litico-military figures from whose ca- 
reers data has been drawn is maximal, 
and hence the group constitutes.a rela- 


tively unskewed sample on which. to” 


base generalizations concerning strategic 
behavior. 


5 Biographical Dictionary of Republican 
China, ed. Howard L. Boorman with the 
assistance of Richard C. Howard and others, 
Vol. I: Ai-Ch’ii (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1967; Vols. II-V forthcoming). 


Characteristically, _ 
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From this delineation of the analytic 
framework, several corollaries follow, 
which should be made explicit in order 
to prevent possible misunderstanding as 
to the objective of this essay. First, 
the most relevant period for the present 
treatment is the 1911-1949 republican 
era, lying between the fall of the im- 
perial dynasty and the consolidation of 
Communist power, when politico-mili- 
tary conflict among the Chinese was 
most general. Consideration of post- 
1949 conflict situations, in which the 
Chinese government has been only one 
of an international cast, must be by- 
passed in order to focus maximum light 
on Chinese strategic psychology as 
staged by purely Chinese—or, if the 
analysis were to be broadened to the 
case of the Sino-Japanese War (1937- 
1945), Asian—actors. Furthermore, if 
the analysis were to be extended to the 
post-1949 period, it would be necessary 
in considering Chinese Communist stra- 
tegic behavior to modify somewhat the 
conclusions derived from a study of 
republican China, since in the ideology 
and organizational system of China’s 
latest rulers, elements of Marxism- 
Leninism have been systematically, if 
unevenly, blended with Chinese compo- 
nents. The precise character and mag- 
nitude of such adjustments of the model, 
nevertheless, awaits future determina- 
tion.® 


CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
CHINESE MODEL oF CONFLICT 


Perhaps it is anomalous, to extend a 
point made by Arthur Smith in the 
opening paragraph of his seminal work, 
to delineate “face” as a distinguishing 
characteristic of Chinese strategic psy- 
chology. Face, and similar forces, in- 


6 The most ambitious theoretical treatment 
to date has been given by Franz Schurmann, 
Ideology and Organization in Communist 
China (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1966). 
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fluence the decision-making processes of 
all nations and races. Nevertheless, the 
first substantive chapter of Chinese 
Characteristics is devoted to elucidation 
of the concept; and if the non-Sino- 
logical Westerner were asked to identify 
one characteristic element of the Chi- 
nese mind, he would in all probability 
reply, “Face.” It is to this expression, 
therefore, that it is plausible to turn for 
an axiomatic concept underlying Chi- 
nese national character. 

In the abstract, there is nothing mys- 
terious about face. Face is strategic 
self-respect. To use game-theoretic 
terms, face, by shaping utility orderings, 
contributes to definition of the par- 
ticular region of strategy-space from 
which a given player may reasonably 
select his response to a given strategic 
option. Considerations of face do not, 
of course, uniquely determine his de- 
cision: within the confines of what is 
face-conserving, much latitude remains 
for strategic originality. When we seek 
to specify. general propositions, how- 
ever, and. to enumerate precisely which 
psychosocial factors influence gain or 
loss of face, and why these factors are 
considered by the Chinese to change its 
degree, problems of analysis arise which 
Westerners have never sought seriously 
to confront.’ 

TSmith, Chinese Characteristics, op. cit. 
devotes only three pages (16~18) to the con- 
cept. See also the brief discussion by Peggy 
Durdin, “ ‘Face’ Still Matters--Everywhere,” 
The New York Times Magazine, September 
25, 1960, pp. 58-62. The key importance of 
face was stressed by the German sinologist, 
Richard Wilhelm, who was long resident in 
China. Wilhelm stated: “Fear of ‘loss of 
face’ is perhaps the strongest of all moral 
urges in China, much stronger certainly than 
fear of hell is for the Christian. But just 


for that reason it is also the sensitive point 
at which patience stops. If you injure some- 


one in his sense of honor, leaving him with - 


‘without face,’ he becomes irreconcilable. For 
it is no longer a personal offence but offence 
to the collective type. In such a case the 
collective subconscious reacts with irresistible 
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Two specific characteristics of the 
Chinese concept of face may be noted. 
First, the notion of face is directly re- 
lated, as Smith emphasizes, to a role in 
a play. Gaining face entails acting the 
role convincingly to an audience who, 
it should be stressed, are also the other 
actors. “As a race,” says Smith, “the 
Chinese have a strong dramatic in- 
stinct.”® The changes in the face of 
an individual I, are not deducible 
from I,’s acts and utilities alone, 
but must also take into account those 
of Ib, Is, ..., Ian Analysis of Chi- 
nese face-theory, therefore, must, to use 
a mathematical metaphor, view the 
quantity as determined by a linked set 
of differential equations: the quantity 
and type of face possessed by a given 
person at a given time are functions not 
only of his situation alone but also of 
the situations of all other persons in 
his environment and the interactions of 
their faces. Face is interpersonal. 

Next, and no less important, Chinese 
face is gained and lost by acts which 
may have no relation whatsoever to the 
counterpart determinants of psychoso- 
cial utility generally considered signi- 
ficant in the West, and hence may cause 
the options preferred by a Chinese deci- 
sion-maker to be apparently indifferent 
or even inimical to his “objective” 
(patently Western) self-interest. Thus, 
for example, wealthy Chinese in prewar 
Shanghai were often accompanied by 
bodyguards, not necessarily because 
they considered their lives in danger, 
but simply to gain face; and eight body- 
guards conferred more face than six.® 


energy.” Chinese Economic Psychology (New 
York, 1947, trans. from the German by 
Bruno Lasker), pp. 23-24. 

8 Smith, op. cit., p. 16. 

® This example is cited in a United States 
Army Memorandum, “Psychological Vulner- 
abilities in China” (December 26, 1952), pre- 
pared in the Psychological Warfare Section, 
Headquarters, Far Eastern Command, during 
the Korean war. Although much of the 
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“The question is never of facts,” says 
Smith, “but always of form .. . the 


Occidental . . . is constantly forgetting 
the theatrical element, and wandering 
off into the irrelevant regions of fact.” *° 
He then relates the story of the Chinese 
mandarin of the imperial period who 
“as a special favor, was allowed to be 
beheaded in his robes of office in order 
to save his face.” 17 Face is conven- 
tionalistic and subjective, subjective to 
a degree to which even the most extreme 
Western advocate of subjective utility 
rarely advances.” 

_ One illustration of the model of face 
‘here presented must suffice. In the 
winter of 1948, the Nationalist general 


material, which relates to Communist China 
at a time when the Sino-Soviet alliance ap- 
peared to be solid, is now outdated, the 
memorandum, drafted by American officers, 
some of whom had served in China before 
1949, also provides interesting perspectives on 
Chinese psychology in general. 

10 Here Smith’s impatience leads to inac- 
curacy. Western values are probably as sub- 
jective as those of the Chinese; and even 
where the Sinic and Western European cul- 
tures share a common value (for example, that 
of the. preservation and hoarding of prized 
possessions), there is no guarantee of the uni- 
versality of the social trait. The critical point 
is that Chinese subjectivity is of a different 
kind from the Western. 

11 Smith, of, cit., p. 18. 

12 In extending this line of argument, one is 
Jed to ponder the problem of whether the 
Chinese theory of utility, seen within its 
structure of face-determinants, satisfies utility 
axioms customarily postulated by Western 
theorists, which often presuppose some sort 
of probability calculus, either objective or 
subjective, underlying the decision-preference 
criteria. See, for example, R, Duncan Luce 
and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions: 
Introduction and Critical Survey (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957), especially chap. 2 
on utility theory (pp, 12-38) and Appendix 
1 on a probabilistic theory of utility (pp. 
371-384). Perhaps Western theorists should 
assess the hypothesis that the Chinese mind 
either operates according to a probability 
system different from its Western counter- 
part, or is proto-probabilistic in its dynamic 
structure. 
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Fu Tso-yi with severdl hundred thou- 
sands of his troops was encircled in and 
around Peking by an even larger Com- 
munist force. Estimating that it was in 
his self-interest to surrender, Fu initi- 
ated negotiations to gain the best pos- 
sible terms. The following agreement 
was reached. Fu’s troops, by then with- 
drawn within the walls of Peking, fired 
a single mortar round into Communist 
lines, where it exploded harmlessly. His 
entire force then capitulated; the city 
gates were opened; and the Communist 
forces: began to move into the city on 
January 31, 1949. With the establish- 
ment of the new Central People’s Gov- 
ernment in October of that year, Fu 
was named minister of water conserva- 
tion, a post which he has held ever 
since.8 

This single example illustrates the 
essential point. Even when obviously 
victorious, the Communists desired to 
minimize Fu Tso-yi’s loss of face and 
consequently to maximize their own. 
The balance of face was preserved, and 
the differential equations determining it 
set at a steady state, by adoption of that 
strategy which was the firing of a single 
shot—and subsequent appointment to 
a minor ministry. 

Face is a pivotal postulate underlying 
Chinese conflict behavior. Lest the pre- 
ceding discussion create the erroneous 
impression that Chinese strategy is con- 
ventionalistic and sterile in the extreme, 
a corrective thesis must, however, be 
introduced. Be they ever so inflexible 
as to the end desired and ritualistic in 
preserving face while pursuing that end, 
the Chinese are nevertheless flexible in 
selection of strategic methods. The re- 
sulting compound is what Smith has 
appropriately termed ‘flexible inflexi- 
bility.” ' Throughout Western political 
and, even more, military history, the 

13 See the biographical article on Fu Tso-yi, 


Biographical Dictionary of Republican Ghina, 
op. cit, Vol. II (forthcoming). 
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tendency has been for the means to 
dominate the end. In particular, West- 
ern warfare has often overflowed its 
Clausewitzian banks as a tool of state 
power and engulfed all else in a flood 
of enraged kudos. Not so Chinese war- 
fare and, in a broader context, Chinese 
conflict behavior. An entire gamut of 
means may be utilized to achieve a 
single end; and frequently negotiations, 
intrigue, and persuasion are perceived 
as more efficacious than violence. The 
story has been told of a large battle 
between two warlord hosts in northern 
China, which lasted an entire day and 
involved expenditure of thousands of 
rounds of artillery, automatic weapons, 
and rifle fire. One man was killed: 
a peanut vendor observing the hos- 
tilities. Each side was attempting to 
overawe the adversary without commit- 
ting itself to mutually disadvantageous 
bloodshed. 

The flexibility of means stressed here 
should not, of course, be construed as 
mirroring the Chinese as strategists of 
infinite, almost superhuman, subtlety. 
The mysterious “psychological” charac- 
ter of Chinese warfare has been greatly 
overstressed in Western literature. 
Nevertheless, exploitation of a wide var- 
iety of strategies and tactics is funda- 
mental to Chinese conflict systems. One 
interesting but little studied aspect of 
this diversity is the importance of bar- 
gaining negotiations in Chinese conflict 
behavior, the purpose of which generally 
transcends the mére construction of a 
suitable compromise characteristic of its 
Western counterpart. Negotiations may 
be used to gain time, to estimate enemy 
attitudes and vulnerabilities, and to 
play off against one another opposing 
forces within the enemy camp. To all 
these and many other uses have Chinese 
politicians and strategists of the twen- 
tieth century put bargaining and dis- 
cussion. Often, far more than in the 
West, negotiations in China proceeded 
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simultaneously with violent conflict: 
notably in the Chinese civil war be- 
tween Nationalists and Communists 
during the 1940’s. In some situations, 
of course, considerations of face en- 
couraged public bargaining for political 
and psychological purposes; in others, 
secret talks were the rule. Perhaps 
more commonly than in the West, many 
points of recent Chinese political his- 
tory would become clearer if accurate 
transcripts of negotiating sessions had 
been preserved for independent schol- 
arly research." 

Space permitting, a broader range of 
examples and analyses could be ad- 
duced in formulating explicitly the all- 
too-implicit foundations of the Chinese 
strategy of conflict. To the Western 
student, reared on Schlieffen and sophis- 
ticated by modern game theory, many 
aspects of that strategy appear elusive 
and irrational: shrewd but—in Western 
eyes—almost amoral use of negotiations 
to advance one’s interest, and yet child- 
ish—in Western eyes—devices to pre- 
serve the face of all parties. The 
picture is further complicated when the 
Communist element is introduced into 
Chinese conflict situations. Informed 
and responsible observers agree that 
the Chinese Communists are far less 
concerned about face and comparatively 
more dogmatic in tactics than, for ex- 
ample, their Nationalist opponents.*® 


14Qn the Chinese concept of negotiation, 
see Kenneth T. Young, “American Dealings 
with Peking,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 45, No. 1 
(October 1966), pp. 77-87. Relevant back- 
ground is also provided in Henry A. Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New 
York: Harper, 1957), particularly in chap. 
10: “The Strategy of Ambiguity—Sino-Soviet 
Strategic Thought,” pp. 316-361. 

15 See the forthcoming book-length study 
by Kenneth T. Young on United States 
negotiations with Communist China, sched- 
uled for publication in 1967 as part of the 
research program on the United States and 
Communist China in world affairs sponsored 
by the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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For twenty years Mao Tse-tung viewed 
with disapprobation the pride of some 
enemy generals who refused to pursue 
the Communist “bandits” into the hin- 
terland, the stupidity of others whose 
concept of face led them to be deceived 
by Chinese Communist stratagems. 
Yet, even in the case of the Chinese 
Communists, the basic elements, as the 
instance of Fu Tso-yi shows, remain; 
and the Maoist conflict model should 
be viewed rather as a development and 
modification of Chinese national char- 
acter than as a reversal of its axioms.*® 


STRATEGIC CoO-ORDINATE SYSTEMS 


In this age of game theory and sta- 
tistical decision models, with their em- 
phasis on purely abstract elements of 
conflict structure which make the game 
of “Chicken” and thermonuclear de- 
terrence isomorphic, certain more con- 
crete factors involved in any interper- 
sonal struggle tend to be obscured or 
ignored. Among these factors are the 
strategic aspects of time and space. It 
is therefore relevant, if only as an object 
lesson to the conflict theorist, to discuss 
briefly the function .of the space-time 
co-ordinate system in the Chinese model 
of conflict. 

Although often confused with ele- 
ments of the vague stereotype which is 
the “Oriental” mind, the Chinese con- 
cept of time is one of the most dis- 
tinctive aspects of Chinese strategic 
psychology." Arthur Smith devoted no 
fewer than three chapters to the Chinese 
Weltanschauung in this regard, entitled, 


16 A theoretical analysis is given by Davis 
B. Bobrow, “The Chinese Communist Con- 
flict System,” Orbis, Vol. 9, No. 4 (Winter 
1966), pp. 930-952. 

17 Thoughtful perspectives are provided by 
Graham Peck in Two Kinds of Time (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1950). A new Sentry Edi- 
tion, scheduled for publication in 1967, will 
contain the first thirteen chapters of the 
original edition, with a foreword by John 
King Fairbank. 
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respectively, “Disregard of Time,” “Ab- 
sence of Nerves,” and “Patience and 
Perseverance.” Basically, these three 
topics are but three faces of the same 
cube: namely, the Chinese ability, dem- 
onstrated in republican China by count- 
less military engagements as well as by 
equally innumerable political maneuv- 
erings, to maintain an objective over an 
unusually long period of time without 
seeming frustration or impatience re- 
sulting from long delays.* This psy- 
chological characteristic is basic to Chi- 
nese strategic thinking and may, for 
greater clarity, be contrasted with two 
other strategic psychologies: the Hindu 
and the American. The Chinese view 
of time is, on occasion, a procrastinating 
one; but, by contrast to conventional 
Hindu passivity and negativism, the 
Chinese is willing to wait because he be- 
lieves that perseverance will ultimately 
pay off and that a continuous, infini- 
tesimal approach to an objective is 
ultimately equivalent to its attainment. 
The contrast with American strategic 
thought, based on quick decision and 
rapid advancement, is also obvious. Al- 


though the Chinese is diligent and eco- 


nomical in the attainment of an objec- 
tive, he is not economical with respect 
to the commodity of time, which is 
considered (perhaps like space in fron- 
tier North America) as valueless þe- 
cause of its abundance.” 


18Qn the Western view of military per- 
sistence, see Cyril Falls, The Art of War from 
the Age of Napoleon to the Present Day 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1961), 
pp. 10-13, and Notes for the Course in the 
History of the Military Art (West Point, 
New York, 1964), p. 2. A major difference 
between the Western and the Chinese views 
lies in the amount of maneuvering prior to 
coming to grips with the enemy which is 
doctrinally permissible. The United States 
view is clearly stated in the West Point man- 
ual cited: “Direct all efforts toward a de- 
cisive, obtainable goal.” 

19 For useful insights into the character of 
American strategic thought (in contrast to 
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There is no better illustration of the 
concept of Chinese time than the well- 
publicized but inadequately understood 
theory of protracted war first pro- 
nounced by Mao Tse-tung in 1938 and, 
since then, applied by the Chinese to 
the general strategic theory of revolu- 
tion. As viewed by Mao, protracted 
war (he was considering the Chinese 
national conflict against Japan, but we 
may generalize to the abstract case) is a 
three-stage struggle. In the first stage, 
the Communists are In a stage of weak- 
ness, their opponent in that of strength; 
in the second, a relative equalization 
will ensue as a result of the working of 
a series of long-term factors, the most 
essential being constant, unremitting 
Communist effort; the third and final 
phase will be that of strategic offensive 
and final achievement of victory.?° This 
doctrine admirably combines the vari- 
ous theorems on Chinese time enumer- 
ated above and demonstrates that Chi- 
nese Communist strategy is in essence 
Chinese, not German or Russian, in its 
essentials. The principle may almost 
be formalized. Time to the nth degree 
multiplied by the wth root of effort 
equals results, asserts Mao. Given even 
a feeble but sustained effort over a long 
enough period of time, success in reali- 
zing any goal, no matter how ‘remote, 
is certain. 

Space in Chinese strategy is less 
clearly defined and hence less easily 
analyzable than its temporal counter- 
part; Arthur Smith, significantly, has no 
chapter relating to it. It has even been 
averred that the Chinese have no sense 


that of the Chinese), see Maurice Matloff, 
“The American Approach to War, 1919-45,” 
in Michael Howard (ed.), The Theory and 
Practice of War (London: Cassell, 1965). 
According to Matloff (p. 235), “American 
optimism (shows) disinclination to wage a 
long war of attrition.” 

20See the essay, “On Protracted War,” in 
Selected Military Writings of Mao Tse-tung 
(Peking, 1963), pp. 187-266. 
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of space. Nevertheless, by rephrasing 
this postulate, an interesting perspec- 
tive on Chinese strategic thinking may 
be obtained: namely, that the Chinese 
have no sense of spacial continuity. 
Strategic examples and applications 
of this proposition are manifold. Per- 
haps, once again, the clearest example 
is military: the exceedingly heavy em- 
phasis, even dependence, of Chinese 
strategy on encirclement, on moving 
against an opponent in all directions 
rather than on a continuous front. A 
manifestation of this encirclement in its 
discontinuous dispersion was Chinese 
guerrilla warfare behind Japanese lines 
during the Second World War. On a 
more psychological plane, it has been 
remarked by Western observers that in 
bargaining negotiations the Chinese will 
often refuse to establish a definite 
“front line” of demands or concessions 
which they and their opponent could 
then strive to push forward or back. 
Rather, the Chinese figuratively encircle 
their opponent by pressing him psycho- 
logically from several encircling points. 
Chiang Kai-shek himself was long 
regarded by the Chinese as a master of 
discontinuous encirclement. After the 
Japanese invasion of China in 1937, 
Chiang’s party, the Kuomintang, suf- 
fered a major blow through the defec- 
tion to the Japanese of Wang Ching-wei, 
a long-time adversary of Chiang in the 
Nationalist camp. From late 1938, 
when Wang left Chungking, to his death 
in Japan six years later, Chiang Kai- 
shek, in addition to other pressing re- 
sponsibilities, was also confronted by 
the major task of blocking the political 
and strategic pretensions of Wang and 
his associates in the Japanese-sponsored 
government established at Nanking. To 
accomplish this objective, Chiang Kai- 
shek used a variety of techniques: mili- 
tary blockade, diplomatic isolation of 
Wang by the Western powers with 
which Chiang associated himself, and 
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psychological warfare. One of the most 
dramatic incidents in this protracted 
competition took place in January 1940, 
when, in a move that has never been 
completely explained, two Kuomintang 
officials who had been privy to Wang 
Ching-wei’s plans and negotiations, es- 
aped from Shanghai to Hong Kong 
with copies of a secret agreement which 
Wang had concluded with the Japanese 
authorities. Publication of the terms 
of the pact created a furor in China, 
cast heavy shadows over Wang Ching- 
wei’s legitimacy and political sense, and 
further buttressed Chiang Kai-shek’s 
position as national leader. Continued 
covert penetration of the corridors of 
power at Nanking, combined with ex- 
ternal pressures on a broad and shifting 
front, enabled Chiang to limit the effec- 
tiveness of the Wang Ching-wei re- 
gime for several years, despite the fact 
that Wang’s Japanese-sponsored govern- 
ment remained in control of the most 
developed areas of mainland China.” 


STRATEGIC MECHANISMS 


Chinese strategy is pre-eminently ma- 
nipulative. Western strategy is chiefly 
mechanistic. Although oversimplified, 
this dichotomy symbolizes a funda- 
mental defining characteristic of Chi- 
nese national character: the contrast 
between the indirect and the direct ap- 
proach to conflict resolution. Chinese 
military strategy, for example, seeks to 
manipulate an entire set of variables 
left almost untouched by its Western 
counterpart: the enemy commander’s 
mind, his self-image, his face; the 
enemy view of the situation and of its 
objective potentialities; the psychology 
of the opposing army; and so on. By 
contrast, Western strategic thought is 
far more oriented to the objective situa- 


21 For background, see Howard L. Boor- 
man, “Wang Ching-wei: China’s Romantic 
Radical,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 79, 
No. 4 (December 1964), pp. 504-525, 
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tion: given such and such troops, such 
and such road conditions, and such and 
such deployments, we can concentrate 
our forces at point P to annihilate 
enemy unit Q and break through his 
position. The Napoleonic model of 
conflict—momentum equals mass times 
velocity, victory equals maximal mo- 
mentum concentrated at the decisive 
point—may be taken as representative 
of an entire school of Western conflict 
theory, extending from the reduction of 
war by Vegetius to organization of the 
legion, through the Newtonian revolu- 
tion in mechanics and its influence on 
social thought, to modern American 
strategy by logistics. Even modern 
game theory is a manifestation of the 
same system of thought; the mind of 
the opponent is taken as a fixed quan- 
tity, and only the objective choice of 
strategies may be manipulated.?? 

We propose to call the Chinese stra- 
tegic system, which is the logical anti- 
thesis of many elements of Western 
strategy, strategy by stratagem. Of 
course, in Western warfare and conflict 
theory, stratagem also has a place: 
Clausewitz devoted only a few pages of 
his massive treatise On Wer to the 
topic and concluded that its place in 
the military art is overrated. Never- 
theless, the most pivotal and distinctive 
aspects of the manipulative strategy are 
stratagems: conscious deceptions or ma- 
nipulations of the enemy, either as re- 
gards the enemy’s perceptions of the 
objective payoffs in the situation, or of 
the probabilities of those payoffs. West- 
ern strategy, to paraphrase one sinolo- 
gist, attacks the enemy’s body; Chinese 
strategy is the black art of attacking 
the enemy’s mind. Stretching back in 

22 Certain trends in the current development 
of the theory are, however, encouragingly 
moving away from its original, rather mech- 
anistic, conception. As examples, we may cite 
the convergence of game and bargaining 


theory, and the progressive development of 
the theory of incomplete information. 
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history to the I-ching (or Classic of 
Changes) and to the treatise of the 
ancient Chinese military theorist Sun 
Tzu, strategy by stratagem has always 
been a pivotal element in Chinese na- 
tional psychology.?* 

Any difficulty in illustrating its in- 
fluence derives from the plethora rather 
than the paucity of available examples 
in Chinese life. On the interpersonal 
level, Arthur Smith has a suggestive 
example typifying the indirect approach 
of the stratagem which manipulates the 
opponent’s concept of his own face, in 
this case a generous or affluent person 
who has done you a favor for which it 
was impossible at the time to arrange 
an appropriate money payment. The 
favor-giver then politely but firmly de- 
clines the gratuity which you think is 
appropriate to send him in token pay- 
ment of your obligation. Does his re- 
fusal imply that his hopes of what you 
would give him were blighted by the 
smallness of the amount? Perhaps. 


And yet it may not mean this at all, 
but may be an intimation that you do 
now, or will at some future time, have it 
in your power to give him something which 
will be even more desirable, to the acquisi- 
tion of which the present payment would 
be a bar, so that he prefers to leave it an 
open question till such time as his own 
best move is obvious.”4 


The significance of the formal signal in 
this situation should be noted: in both 
domestic and political conflict of in- 
terest, Chinese strategy often has styl- 
ized components, obvious to other Chi- 


23 The most recent translation of the text 
is by Brig. Gen. Samuel B. Griffith, USMC 
(Ret.), Sun Tsu: The Art of War (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963). See also the review 
of the translation by D. C. Lau, “Some Notes 
on the Sun Tzu,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Vol. 28, Part 2 
(London: University of London, 1965), pp. 
319-335. . 

24 Smith, Chinese Characteristics, op. cit. 
p. 67.. 
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nese but unnoticed or incomprehensi- 
ble to the Westerner.” 

A more vivid example of strategy by 
stratagem may be cited. In the year 
1923, the strategic center of Wuchow in 
Kwangsi province was under the control 
of a warlord general, Shen Hung-ying. 
The objective of the embryonic Na- 
tionalist forces under Sun Yat-sen was 
to evict Shen from the city and thus to 
extend Nationalist control over Kwangsi 
province as a whole. The task was 
delicate, for the over-all Nationalist po- 
sition in southern China was precarious 
and any miscalculation would be poten- 
tially disastrous. Pai Ch’ung-hsi, then 
a relatively junior military officer, was 
given the assignment of wresting Wu- 
chow from Shen Hung-ying. At Pai’s 
suggestion, a secret friend and ally of 
his, Huang Shao-hung, pretended to ac- 
cept an appointment from Shen, while 
simultaneously receiving a commission 
as chief Nationalist authority in the 
region. Shortly thereafter, Hung Shao- 
hung seized a favorable moment to cap- 
ture Wuchow in a well-planned coup. 
Pai Ch’ung-hsi’s stratagem of deception 
had laid the foundation for a relatively 
secure Nationalist base in the two im- 
portant provinces of Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung. (Pai later became one of 
the most distinguished Nationalist gen- 
erals of the republican period and was 
significantly nicknamed Chu-ko Liang 


25 It might be relevant to construct models 
of Chinese communication networks and sys- 
tems, employing some of the conceptual ap- 
paratus developed in recent strategic theory, 
as, for example, in Thomas C. Schelling, The 
Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960), especially 
chaps. 3 and 5; and Kathleen Archibald (ed.), 
Strategic Interaction and Conflict (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1966), especially pp. 198-220. The 
problem here is whether the Chinese methods 
of signaling and strategic maneuvers based 
upon such signaling (in, for example, the de- 
terrence situation) are different from their 
Western counterparts. 
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after the famous Chinese specialist in 
stratagems of the Three Kingdoms per- 
iod.) When multiplied a thousandfold 
in both space and time, this example 
illustrates the intricacies of manipula- 
tive strategy in China and of the differ- 
ence in orientation of Chinese and West- 
ern strategic thinking. 


CHINESE NATIONAL CHARACTER: THE 
PROBLEM AND THE CHALLENGE 


Ever since the “opening” of China 
in the Opium War in the nineteenth 
century, Western models of Chinese so- 
cial-psychological behavior have veered 
haphazardly among several contradic- 
tory images: that the Chinese are basic- 
ally like the Westerner, with perhaps 
even certain points of superiority, not- 
ably in the pastoral virtues of sim- 
plicity, industry, and good humor; that 
the Chinese are perverse, diabolical, 
supersubtle Oriental fiends @ la Fu 
Manchu; that the Chinese àre ignorant, 
incompetent “slopies’’; that the Chinese 
are exotic, refined, cultivated sages; and 
so on through a bewildering spectrum.”® 
Needless to say, each interpretation of 
this sort, while perhaps containing a 
particle of truth, is both intellectually 
unhelpful and politically dangerous. 
Yet certain of the errors and miscon- 
ceptions contained in all continue to 
impede the estimates of American and 
other Western policy-makers in the 
1960’s. The Chinese, viewed as a sta- 
tistical unit, are clearly neither good 
nor bad, virtuous nor wicked, intelligent 
nor stupid; but neither are their actions 


26See, for example, the observations of 
Mary C. Wright in her article, “Modern 
China in Transition, 1900-1950,” in Con- 
temporary China and the Chinese, THE An. 
NALS, Vol. 321 (January 1959), p. 3. A book- 
length effort to counterbalance superabun- 
dant sentimentality regarding the Chinese dur- 
ing the 1930’s was Ralph Townsend, Ways 
That Are Dark: The Truth about China 
(New York: G. P. Putnam, 1933). 
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governed by the same modes of thought, 
the same propositional calculus, as are 
those of the Americans, French, Ger- 
mans, Russians, or Brazilians. Even 
when obvious differences among these 
Western national characters are taken 
into account, when set against the Chi- 
nese mind, they do possess a certain 
homogeneity deriving from a common 
history, interwoven intellectual outlook, 
and constant interaction over hundreds 
of years. 

Generalizations about national char- 
acter, or even a single dimension of that 
abstraction, are at best probabilistic 
statements, in great part Intuitively de- 
rived. Within the framework of Chi- 
nese strategic behavior, for example, 
notable discrepancy is apparent between 
the total behavior system of the north- 
ern Chinese and that of the native of 
Kwangtung in the south, or between 
the native of the Chengtu district in 
Szechwan and the one from the Ningpo 
district of Chekiang.*’ Differentiation 
among regional or provincial character- 
istics is a prerequisite for a true under- 
standing of China. In consequence, 
prior to data collection and structuring, 
building on and extending from such 
reference works as the Biographical 
Dictionary of Republican China, treat- 
ment must be confined, to borrow a 
useful distinction of Carnap, to ex- 
plicanda rather than explicata of rele- 
vant strategic and other concepts in 
their Chinese context, to informal dis- 
cussion and hypothesis, rather than to 
definitive explanation of Chinese na- 
tional psychology.2® Granted all such 


27 For many years the British authorities 
in Hong Kong employed two distinct groups 
of Chinese in the police force: natives of 
Canton, because they spoke the indigenous 
language, and natives of Shantung in northern 
China, because they were known to be sturdy 
and disciplined in dealing with riots or civil 
unrest in the colony. 

28 Rudolf Carnap, “On Explication,” Logi- 
cal Foundations of Probability (2d ed.; Chi- 
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qualifications, however, even tentative 
assertions and imprecise models may 
have a significant heuristic role in inter- 
preting and predicting Chinese behavior 
and strategy in the modern world. To 
paraphrase William James, the world 
may be, not just one reality, but a series 
of interlocking realities. The Chinese 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), 


chap. 1. 
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mind, with its view of the world, forms 
one element of this series.2° We can ill 
afford to underestimate its importance. 


29 For an English historian’s view of one 
dimension of the problem, see C. P. Fitz- 
gerald, The Chinese View of Their Place in 
the World (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964). A brief discussion of “The 
Chinese Personality” is given in Guy Wint 
(ed.), Asia: A Handbook (New York: Fred- 
erick A, Praeger, 1966), pp. 487-490, 
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N creating internal order and na- 
tional unity from the diverse ele- 

ments of which any nation is composed, 
images of the nation and its people 
come into being. Gradually, the people 
of a nation come to see themselves 
as possessing common attributes which 
mark them off from other peoples. The 
lives of people are organized, in fact, 
by the social and economic institutions 
of their society, and these are subject to 
change for both internal and external 
reasons. Unlike the conditions which 
give rise to them, such images have a 
persistent quality. 

It is interesting in this context to 
. examine the traits which have become 
part of the national image of a country 
and those which have been ignored. 
The national image is always somewhat 
static. It minimizes the complexity of 
a nation, emphasizing instead the cen- 
tral tendencies within a complex of con- 
flicting trends. 

In the following pages I shall indicate 
briefly some of the historically relevant 
considerations which have contributed 
to the national images of Australia and 
New Zealand, and then question their 
relevance in a period of rapid change. 
Throughout there is an overriding 
thought, that the homogeneity of the 
past is now giving way to more complex 
and differentiated conditions. 

In general terms the history of these 
two countries can be categorized into 
three broad periods. The first was a pe- 
riod of settlement and exploration, both 
of the country and its resources, which 
lasted into the late nineteenth century. 
Second came a period of stabilization 
which continued to the time of the Sec- 
ond World War. This period provides 
the contemporary image of the two 
countries as democratic, rural, egalitar- 
lan, experimenters in social legislation, 
and nations which achieved high stand- 
ards of living without great costs in 
human suffering. From this, in turn, 
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has come the generally held view of the 
Australasian with his initiative, his in- 
terest in sport, his conformity, and his 
search for security. In the third period, 
the last quarter-century, the conditions 
which made possible the period of 
stabilization have altered markedly. 


AUSTRALASIAN ANTECEDENTS 


To consider both Australia and New 
Zealand in one essay is hazardous, for 
at this point in time “Australasia” is 
little more than a geographic expression. 
In spite of much common history and 
geographic proximity, the distinctive 
influences in their history have caused 
each to develop its own national image 


‘and to regard itself as a separate nation. 


However, some common elements are 
readily apparent. Although the first 
settlement began in Australia in 1788, 
several decades before permanent settle- 
ments appeared in New Zealand, the 
major period of immigration for both 
was during the middle of the last cen- 
tury. A majority of these immigrants 
were from the British Isles, and the 
political, social, and cultural institutions 
of the colonies became firmly rooted in 
the traditions of “the old country.” 
While this movement from the British 
Isles formed the basis of settlement, 
Australia and New Zealand were also 
part of the westward expansion into the 
American West Coast and the Pacific 
basin. Early in the last century, trad- 
ers, whalers, and missionaries, mostly 
British and American, slowly integrated 
the Pacific from Hawaii to New Zealand 
and from Australia to California. Per- 
haps more significant than the move- 
ment of people was the flow of ideas. 
Both the United States and Australasia 
were influenced by the ideas of the 
time, through such writers as Edward 
Bellamy and Henry George. For a time 
contact across the Pacific became quite 
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strong, and much American thinking on 
social problems was transmitted to Aus- 
tralasia, as when in the 1880’s the 
Knights of Labor moved to establish 
themselves in Australia and New Zea- 
land.* 

This involvement in the Pacific gave 
way, late in the last century, to renewed 
British influence as the ties of sentiment 
and culture were reinforced by the ties 
of economy. Uncertainties over the 
economic future of the colonies were 
fmally resolved through increased trade 
with Britain, made possible through 
improvements in transportation, partic- 
ularly refrigerated shipping procedures. 
In the following decades both countries 
became major suppliers of meat, dairy 
products, and wool in return for British 
industrial imports. 

The permanence which tbis 
relationship gave to the distant colonies 
does much to explain the high standards 
of living and the degree of stability they 
were able to achieve. But such a de- 
pendence, no matter how benevolent, 
contains its own uncertainties. The pro- 
duction of a limited range of commodi- 
ties for world markets means that a 
slight shift in the price of wool or butter 
could have the most serious economic 
consequences.” This problem has given 
rise to a fundamental feature of life 
in Australasia. Throughout the early 
years of the colonies, the economic 
fluctuations were severe, and while trade 
with Britain reduced the extent of the 
fluctuations, it did not remove them.’ 
It is therefore not surprising that much 

1See Keith Sinclair, A History of New 
Zealand (New York: Pelican Books, 1960), 
pp. 168-169. 

2C. G. F. Simkin, The Instability of a De- 
pendent Economy (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). 

8The deprivation in some of the early 
settlements was extreme. Of some it is said 
that all the immigrants who were able to 
left within a year or two of arrival. It was 


from such communities that migration to the 
United States took place. 
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individual and collective effort was de- 
voted to what has been called “the 
quest for security.” + 

The character of the immigrants 
themselves played a part in this quest. 
Whether those who emigrated were pre- 
dominantly “working class” or “lower 
middle class” is a matter of debate. 
Some who have discussed the national 
character of the two countries claim 
British working-class origins for many 
of its features, including the need for 
security; others have insisted that such 
dedicated materialism as they find in 
Australasia could only be explained by 
a “lower middle class” mentality. Judg- 
ing from other international migrations, 
it seems most reasonable to assume that 
the settlers were for the most part peo- 
ple of sufficient knowledge and wealth 
to be able to afford the trip but of in- 
sufficient inheritance to believe that 
they would be better off at home than 
in the colonies. And, as Sinclair has 
pointed out, they were also selected by 
the possession of sufficient physical en- 
durance to survive the voyage, a feat 
of no mean proportions. 

The significance of what may appear 
a trivial issue lies in later developments: 
in social legislation and in the persis- 
tence of patterns of speech, dress, and 
attitude. However, it should not be 
supposed that this description was true 
of all immigrants. There were wealthy 
immigrants and intellectuals and a 
rapid emergence of a colonial plutocracy. 
Such people appear to have contributed 
less to colonial life than might have 
been expected. Their influence on co- 
lonial culture or politics, with one or 
two outstanding exceptions late in the 
last century, has been slight. They 
found their satisfactions “back home” 
or in local imitations of English institu- 


4W, B. Sutch, The Quest for Security 
in New Zealand (London: Penguin Books, 
1942); and Poverty and Progress in New 
Zealand (Wellington: Modern Books, 1940). 
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tions. Nonetheless, relations between 
the ordinary settlers and the small 
group of wealthy people is one source 
of diversity between Australia and New 
Zealand which makes the term ‘“Aus- 
tralasia’”’ questionable. 


THE SOURCES oF DIVERSITY 


The common elements in the history 
of Australia and New Zealand were 
reinforced by ties of administration, 
common newspapers, and frequent pop- 
ulation movements during the nine- 
teenth century. However, their close 
connections gave way in the face of 
differences in geographic conditions. 
Australia is a continent larger than the 
continental United States with a present 
population the size of Texas: the two 
main islands of New Zealand form a 
country with the size and population of 
Colorado. The tropical and semitropi- 
cal conditions of Australia with vast 
stretches of desert and sparsely settled 
hinterland contrast sharply with the 
temperate softness of New Zealand and 
its extensive distribution of small towns. 

Such differences produced their own 
consequences in different patterns of set- 
tlement. The most promising type of 
farming in Australia was the great land- 
holding. The image of the isolated 
sheep station, the lonely boundary rider, 
and the flying doctor, although by no 
means true of the whole country, repre- 
sents a significant historical fact. Such 
holdings as these were served by a tran- 
sitory labor force of shearers and others 
who moved through the country follow- 
ing the pattern of the seasons. Except 
for the restricted fertile areas, oppor- 
tunities for small landholdings and indi- 
vidual farmers of limited means were 
small indeed.5 

Although there were large Jandhold- 

5See Kurt B. Mayer, “Social Stratification 
in Two Equalitarian Societies: Australia and 


the United States,” Social Research, Vol. 31, 
No. 4 (1964), pp. 435-465. 
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ings in New Zealand, the general pat- 
tern of settlement was one of small 
individual farms. The country lent it- 
self to this, and the pattern was en- 
couraged by the colonizing companies 
which purchased large tracts and di- 
vided them among the settlers. Rarely 
were the plans of these companies car- 
ried out to the letter, and many settlers 
remained landless. By the 1890’s there 
was a sufficiently large landless commu- 
nity of urban workers to bring about 
legislation to end most of the great land- 
holdings. In New Zealand the owner- 
ship of land was a symbol of per- 
manence and the first step on the ladder 
of success. The pattern of small farm- 
ing communities was reinforced by the 
nature of the government which placed 
much control in the hands of local 
bodies.” Although centralized govern- 
ment has existed since 1854, the small 
communities and the various regions of 
the country have a vitality which per- 
sists to the present. 

The implications of these differences 
in settlement and opportunities are far 
reaching. By the end of the last cen- 
tury strong national interest groups had 
emerged in Australia, for example, the 
Pastoralist Union and the Amalgamated 
Shearers Union. The very success of 
unionism in Australia owes much to the 
formation of these national groups. The 
character of New Zealand made such a 
development more difficult. The early 
union organizers who came to New Zea- 
land from Australia were largely unsuc~ 
cessful, and their opinion of the New 
Zealand worker was not flattering. New 


6 The misery of these urban dwellers is told 
by John A. Lee, Children of the Poor 
(London: Laurie, 1935). 

7 For a most interesting discussion of this 
distinction between Australia and New Zea- 
land, and of the attitudes which developed 
between them in the 1890’s, see “New Zealand 
in Australasia, 1890-1914,” an unpublished 
master’s thesis by R. D. Arnold, University of 
Melbourne Library, 1952. 
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Zealand workers conducted their labor 
negotiations with a casualnmess and a 
lack of commitment almost incompre- 
hensible to the Australian unionists. 
During the great Australian shearers’ 
strike toward the end of the. century, 
New Zealand men went to Australia by 
the shipload to shear Australian sheep, 
collect their pay packet, and return 
home. This action further undermined 
Australian confidence in the New Zea- 
land working man. Behind the differ- 
ence in attitude there was, no doubt, the 
belief of the New Zealander that with 
a little capital he could be his own 
master, and that his involvement was 
with his farm, his community, and his 
district, not with national issues. 

Nonetheless, both countries are char- 
acterized as egalitarian, placing more 
emphasis on achieved than ascribed 
status.® But while the Australian’s 
sense of equality may contain a strong 
element of class consciousness,® the New 
Zealander’s sense of equality arises at 
least in part from the scale of his com- 
munity. Small size and familiarity 
create a sense of personal intimacy. In 
New Zealand a man can rarely escape 
his origins, and this produces its own 
feeling of equality. 
~ Such differences in the character of 
the two countries are, perhaps, even 
reflected in literature. The Australian 
image of the great out-backs has no 
counterpart in New Zealand, where art 
and literature concern themselves with 
the family and the community.*° The 
domestic, genteel quality of the New 
Zealand image is, however, as unreal as 
the image of Australia. The latter has 
always had its urban counterpart to the 

8 See S. M. Lipset, The First New Nation: 
The United States in Historical and Compara- 
tive Perspective (New York: Basic Books, 
1963), p. 252. 

9 Davies and Encel, op. cit, p. 2. 

10 See, for example, the writings of Kath- 


erine Mansfeld, Sylvia Ashton Warner, or 
Janet Frame. 
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frontier, and New Zealand a pioneer 
history as rough and demanding in 
its own way as that of Australia. 


Ture HOMOGENEOUS SOCIETY 


The influence ‘of tbese historical 
factors on the national character of the 
two countries became evident during the 
first half of the present century. To be 
sure, there were world wars and a major 
depression, but they did not alter the 
fundamental character of the dominions 
nor their relationship with Britain. 

It was in this period that both coun- 
tries took for themselves the label, ‘“so- 
cial laboratory of the world.” Their 
justification lay in the early passage of. 
votes for women, welfare policies, com- 
pulsory arbitration, and income and 
wage policies which governed wage 
levels and determined margins for skill. 

Historical antecedents perhaps ex- 
pressed themselves in other ways. Ob- 
servations were frequent on the con- 
servatism of the. two populations, 
particularly in their attitudes toward 
education, children, and women. During 
this period the majority of children 
left school at the legal minimum age, 
and their parents encouraged them to 
find secure positions either through 
apprenticeship-training or through em- 
ployment with one or another of the 
large companies or with the govern- 
ment. Those with ambition and talent 
for the arts or higher education went 
overseas. Conservatism was shown not 
only in this way, but in the handling 
of children, in the use of corporal 
punishment, and insistence on school 
uniforms and respect for elders. 

Toward women, too, men were con- 
servative. James Michener commented 
after the war that, other than the Span- 
iard, the New Zealand male was the 
most conservative white -man alive. He 
hated to be seen in public with his wife, 
and she was rarely employed outside the 
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home.“ The counterpart of this might, 
perhaps, be called the male mystique, 
a variation of machismo (the compul- 
sive masculinity of the Latin male). 
It was a combination of rugged phy- 
sique, dedication to sport, a vast ca- 
pacity for beer, and a strong sense of 
obligation to workmates. This view of 
the Australasian male, with subtle shad- 
ing from one country to another, has 
been the source of much comic humor. 
To separate the influences of history 
from limitations in the environment is 
extremely difficult. For example, oc- 
cupational alternatives were restricted. 
Farming and farm processing industries 
dominated the economy, and these as 
well as banking, insurance, and im- 
porting were often the virtual monopo- 
lies of overseas companies. Sarcastic 
comments during this period of the 
“branch office mind” of the colonials 
were also a description of circumstances. 
Limited alternatives also created a 
uniformity in dress, housing, and in the 
landscape. In writing of Australia, 
Boyd comments: “The early period of 
discovery . . . coloured the national 
outlook till long after the frontier was 
pushed back out of sight of the corner 
window of Mon Repos in Hydrangea 
Crescent.” 1? The softening of the land- 
scape through reforestation and the re- 
moval of debris of earlier days took 
time. Even the towns had a uniformity 
of appearance, in this case, one that 
they shared with towns in other coun- 
tries with similar circumstances. One 
author has spoken of the small rural 
11Qn the other hand, some research has 
suggested that the amount of shared activity 
between husband and wife is greater in 
Australasia than in the United States-—L. B. 
Brown, “The Day at Home in Wellington, 
New Zealand,” Journal of Secial Psychology, 
Vol. 50 (1959), pp. 189-206; and D. L. Adler, 
in Davies and Encel, of. cit, pp. 149-155, 
uses the term “matriduxy” to refer to the 
dominance of the Australian wife. 


12 R. Boyd, The Australian Ugliness (Mel- 
bourne: E. W. Cheshire, 1960). 
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town as “a significant form of colonial 
development.” 1° The one main street 
with its post office opposite the railway 
station, its wooden buildings with false 
façades, and the two-story bank or hotel 
on the corner—all had a depressing 
effect upon the sophisticated traveler. 

One final feature of this life must be 
mentioned: the capacity for initiative 
which both countries claim as a national 
attribute. It is, perhaps, best summed 
up for New Zealand by Sir Edmund 
Hiliary in asking for assistance with his 
volunteer work overseas: 


We want people with technical back- 
grounds as well as professionals, who can 
pitch in and do things with their hands 
and show others how to do them. New 
Zealanders with their initiative, their self- 
reliance, and their fondness for do-it-your- 
self in all fields are ideally suited for this 
type of work overseas. 


Had Sir Edmund been an Australian 
he could have made the same appeal. 
Unquestionably, such a capacity, and it 
no doubt exists, may have its origins 
in the pioneer days, but in the mid- 
twentieth century such statements carry 
the quality of making a virtue of nec- 
essity. This type of initiative may in 
itself be a result of limited alternatives. 
The absence of professionalism earlier 
in the century and the structure of oc- 
cupational opportunities combined with 
restricted salary differentials meant 
that, whether a man was a high civil 
servant or a tradesman, he was usually 
unable to employ, privately, the services 
of another.** 

These are some of the major impres- 
sions created by the life of the period, 

13 S. H. Franklin, “The Village in the Bush: 
The Evolution of the Village Community: 
Wellington Province, New Zealand,” Pacific 
Viewpoini, Vol. I, No. 2 (September 1960), 
p. 143. 

14 An interesting analysis of such a situation 
is given in Jean Fourastie, The Causes of 


Wealth, trans. and ed. T. Caplow (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1958). 
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essentially one of blandness and homo- 
geneity, unrelieved by any elements of 
cosmopolitan culture. How much this 
was due to the conditions of history 
and how much to colonial life is diffi- 
cult to determine. 


SOURCE OF CHANGE 


Since World War II the conditions 
which made possible the homogeneous 
society have disappeared. The rise of 
the United States as the dominant 
power in the Pacific has been followed 
by the growth of industrial Japan, and 
this by the appearance of newly inde- 
pendent Southeast Asian nations. Ef- 
forts to restructure the international 
situation through alliances with the 
United States and Asian powers have 
been made, together with a redirection 
of trade toward Asia. These necessary 
actions, which have been encouraged by 
British efforts to join the European 
Economic Community, have brought 
Australasia back to her Pacific involve- 
ment of the last century. 

A further source of change has been 
in the industrial development of Aus- 
tralia. No longer are two agricultural 
nations dealing with each other, but an 
industrial nation is dealing with a small 
agricultural neighbor. The change in 
the relative industrial capacity of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand has had con- 
sequences for the composition of their 
populations. Since the War, Australia 
has encouraged large-scale immigration 
with some success. Although the major 
source of immigrants is still the British 
Isles, the search for labor has spread 
throughout all of Europe. The con- 
tinued influx of people has not only con- 
tributed to the industrial capacity of 
the nation but has provided a cultural 
diversity certain to influence the na- 
tional character of the future. 

In addition, mass communication and 
mass travel have made the world much 
smaller, and the sense of isolation and 
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detachment from the problems of the 
outside world are rapidly giving place 
to mass culture, a universal culture not 
only of material possessions but of 
ideas, fads, and fashions of opinion 
which cross the oceans within minutes. 

Such changes cannot but alter the 
pattern of life. The increased hetero- 
geneity of populations and the new 
variations of experience have already 
made themselves felt. In response to 
the changing occupational opportuni- 
ties, extensive educational changes are 
apparent. An increasing proportion of 
children remain at school through four 
and five years of high school, and the 
universities which not long ago catered 
to “a small and irrelevant minority” 
are experiencing an explosion. It is not 
only an explosion of numbers. Where 
once one gained professional expertise 
through experience, one may now ac- 
quire it in schools of journalism, archi- 
tecture, town planning, or business man- 
agement. In many occupations there is 
an increasing concern over questions of 
specialization and professionalism. 

Women are increasingly continuing 
their education beyond secondary school 
and engaging in a wider range of occu- 
pations. The adolescent community is 
marked off from the older generation by 
the pursuit of pleasures for which 
money is a prerequisite. The growing 
appreciation of differentiation in the 
two countries and the increased need for 
achievement will undoubtedly change 
the relation of one generation to the 
next. Children are no longer the eco- 
nomic asset of a pioneering community 
but a form of capital investment with 
delayed maturity. With such influences 
at work, changes in family life appear 
inevitable. 

Changes in. the style of life present 
another new range of alternatives. As 
the suburban quarter-acre sections give 
way to the growing pressures of metro- 
politanization, high-rise apartments and 
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multiple-density housing areas will per- 
mit new opportunities for involvement 
of the arts. In the same way, increased 
income differentials will make partici- 
pation possible. 

In such altered circumstances what 
will become of the Australasian way of 
life? One thing is certain, New Zealand 
will continue to conjure images of the 
welfare state and rurality, just as Aus- 
tralia will bring to mind the lonely out- 
backs, long after the man on horseback 
has given way to the farming executive 
in his suit and station wagon. 

The changes which have come about, 
and which will continue, are essentially 
in the opportunity structure, in the 
broadened range of alternatives which 
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new conditions provide. While these 
new alternatives will create new atti- 
tudes, there is little reason to suppose 
that the fundamental character of na- 
tional life will be altered. The institu- 
tions of both countries are well estab- 
lished and generally accepted, and it is 
from this framework of institutions 
that the national character derives. 
New conditions will undoubtedly place 
strains on the existing order, but are 
unlikely to produce radical change. In 
the same way the clear national identity 
of both countries, derived from selected 
images of the past, while it may become 
increasingly irrelevant to the conditions 
of life, will continue to serve as a basis 
of national unity. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Econometrics and Model-Building 


By Cart F. CHRIST 


N econometric model can be thought 

of as a conceptual mechanism that 

will determine the values of a set of 
economic variables, when certain quan- 
titative information is supplied to it. 
The mechanism is typically a set of 


INPUTS 
At Timet: 


Endogenous variables from ! 
the past: 


j 

| Yu’ i pe] 
| : 

(Yi Aa ya)t-o 1 

| Exogenous variables: 

l (x1, were XM) te 


Random disturbances: 
(u1,- ES sub) } 


Parameters: 
lan e e ar) o 


This diagram can be used as a vehicle 
for discussing most aspects of econo- 
metric models, such as how they are 
built, how their parameters are esti- 
mated statistically, how they are tested, 


what are their mathematical properties. 


The Model: 


A system of G equations 


and a list of specifications 
describing them. 





simultaneous equations accompanied by 
a list of sepecifications that place re- 
strictions on these equations. Consider 
the following schematic diagram of 
the situation at any given time, say 
time t: 


OUTPUTS 
At Timet: 


Endogenous variables for 
the current period: 


> Yn Ya) 


(equilibrium solutions, stability condi- 
tions, and the like), and what are their 
contributions to scientific knowledge 
and practical decision-making in eco- 
nomics. 


The closed box in the diagram sym- 
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ECONOMETRICS AND Mopet-BuILDING 


bolizes the econometric model, with its 
equations, G in number. Much will be 
said about it later. For the present, 
observe that given suitable inputs, it 
generates as outputs in period t the 
values of the so called endogenous vari- 
ables, (¥1,°**, Ya)t, shown at the right 
side of the diagram. 

The model-builder tries to include 
among his endogenous variables those 
whose behavior he is seeking to explain, 
either because he wants to know how 
to influence them by private or public 
policy, or because he regards them as 
results of the economic relationships he 
is studying. The important endogenous 
variables in macroeconomic models typ- 
ically include national income and out- 
put, the price level, the level of interest 
rates, and major components of national 
expenditure such as consumption and 
investment in increased stocks of pro- 
ductive capital goods. 

The inputs for period t, shown at the 
left side, are of four types, as follows: 

1. Lagged (i.e., earlier) values of the 
endogenous variables, from periods 
t— 1, t—2, +», t—6, where 
0 is the largest lag in the model 
and may be infinite. (If the model 
is static, then @ = 0 and inputs of 
this type are not used.) 

2. Values for period t of a set of 
so-called exogenous variables, 
(X1,°°*, Xm)e These variables are 
assumed to be determined by some 
process outside of the model— 
hence the name “exogenous.” 
They affect, but are not affected 
by, the endogenous variables. 
Some of them may be policy vari- 
ables such as tax rates, government 
expenditures, central bank discount 
rates, and required bank reserve 
ratios. Others may be nonpolicy 
variables such as population and 
natural resource endowments. 

3. Values for period t of a set of 
unobservable random disturbances, 
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(uz,***, Un)e If the model’s list of 
specifications says that there is just 
one disturbance in each equation, 
then L =G. 

4. Values of the parameters of the 
model, ai,‘**, ap. Their values 
are assumed to be constant over 
the set of observations contem- 
plated, but unknown; they must 
be estimated if numerical conclu- 
sions are to be drawn with the aid 
of the model. They include not 
only the coefficients in the equa- 
tions of the model, but also the 
statistical parameters of the prob- 
ability distribution of the disturb- 
ances (ur '*, Uz). 

The exogenous variables and the lagged 
endogenous variables taken together, at 
time t, are known as predetermined 
variables at time t. The current endoge- 
nous variables at time t are known as 
jointly dependent variables at time t. 
The model is viewed as operating 
through time as follows. Given the in- 
puts just listed, the equations of the 
model generate the values of the en- 
dogenous variables in period t, which 
we have symbolized by (y1,°-*,Ye)t- 
Then these latter values become 
part of the inputs for the next 
period, t+ 1, along with exogenous 
variables (X1,°°*,Xar)te-1 and disturb- 
ances (Uz***,Ux)ts1- The model then 
uses these inputs to generate the values 
of the endogenous variables in period 
t + 1, namely (y1,°°*,Yo)+41, and so on. 
Thus, if the model is supplied with 
values of exogenous variables and dis- 
turbances for periods 1 to T inclusive, 
and with values of lagged endogenous 
variables for 6 consecutive periods prior 
to period 1, and with values of the 
parameters, it can then generate the 
values of the endogenous variables be- 
ginning in period 1 and extending 
through period T, in the manner just 
‘described. (Of course, if the model is 
static, then lagged values are not 
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needed, and there is no linkage between 
one period and the next. Then it makes 
no difference whether one considers the 
individual time periods in chronological 
order, or in any other order.) 


A SIMPLE EXAMPLE 


An extremely oversimplified example, 
too simple to be realistically useful, may 
help to elucidate the foregoing ideas. 
Consider a four-equation model explain- 
ing four endogenous variables, namely, 
net national income x, consumption ex- 
penditure c, total tax payments t, and 
disposable income y. The exogenous 
variables are net private investment i, 
government purchases g, the marginal 
tax rate m, and f, which denotes the 
part of tax payments that is fixed and 
independent of income. Random dis- 
turbances are denoted by u and w; they 
are assumed to have zero means. A 
subscript t or t — 1 indicates the time 
period for each variable. The four equa- 
tions below have these meanings: (1) 
National income is spent on some com- 
bination of consumption, investment in 
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new capital goods, and government pur- 
chases. (2) Total tax payments consist 
of the fixed amount f plus an induced 
amount mx, plus a disturbance. (3) Dis- 
posable income is national income less 
tax payments. (4) Consumption expendi- 
ture is a linear function of current dis- 
posable income and the previous year’s 
consumption, plus a disturbance, with 
unknown parameters denoted by a, 8, 
and y. The equations are: 


xt = Cet le + gt (1) 
te = f + Mixi + us (2) 
Yt = Xe — ti (3) 


C = at Byt F Yc H we (4) 


To see how the model uses the four 
kinds of inputs mentioned above in 
order to determine the outputs, namely, 
the current endogenous variables at 
time t, solve the four equations of the 
model for the current endogenous vari- 
ables in terms of the inputs. The re- 
sult is the following set of four equa- 
tions, known as the reduced form of 
the model. 


at yea t wet ik + gt — bli + ur) (5) 
Bie A Ae Gon E ee 
1 — 8 + 6m, 
fy = Pelet Yoa t We tit g) — U — pG + u) (6) 
t 1= B F bm 
pe (amd (@ + vena tmt be ge) EE (7) 
t 1 — 8 + Bm: 
o = EEY t we + AC — me) (ie t ge) — BG t u) (8) 
1 — 8 + 6m 


These equations show explicitly how the 
value of each endogenous variable in 
year t is affected by each of the inputs in 
year t. For example, an increase of $1 
billion in government purchases results 
in increases in the four endogenous 
variables as follows: for national income, 

$1 billion i 


—_————; for total taxes paid, 
1 — 8 + Bm: 


1 — 8 + 6m,’ 


$m; billion for disposable income, 


$U — ms) billion ; and for consumption, 


1 — 8 -+ Pm, 
$8 (1 — ms) billion The marginal tax 
1 — 8 + 6m; 


rate m and the parameters 8 and y are 
all between zero and 1. Hence the de- 
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nominator 1 — 8 + 8m is positive, and 
each of the four foregoing changes is 
indeed an increase. The equations can 
also be used to trace the path of all the 
endogenous variables through time, from 
any initial position, for as many periods 
as desired, provided that the required 
inputsare known orestimated. Bysetting 
each lagged endogenous variable equal to 
its current value (in this case setting Ct~1 
equal to c), and solving equations (1)—(4) 
again, one can find the equilibrium levels 
of the endogenous variables appropriate 
to any given set of constant values of all 
the other inputs. 

It might be noted in passing that this 
model is linear in all the endogenous 
variables, and, hence, so is the reduced 
form. The model and reduced form are 
also linear in three of the exogenous 
variables, but not in the marginal tax 
rate m. 


A Morr GENERAL MATHEMATICAL 
FORMULATION 


A quite general notation for an econ- 
ometric model, which may be skipped 
by the less mathematical readers, is as 
follows. Denote the row vectors of 
variables and parameters as follows (the 
column vectors are denoted by the cor- 
responding unprimed symbols yi, yi-1, 
and so on): 


ye = (yy Vas current 
endogenous 
d — te «© 
ee = (Yi rel lagged 
, ° endogenous 
Yio a (yz: i "Yao 5 
Xe = (Xut XM) exogenous 


Ze = (Yei * Yi- X6) predetermined 


uy = (up. UL disturbances 
Og = (Ogi Aer) parameters in 
the g*® equa- 
tion, g=į1, 
i 
Let fi, fg +++, fg denote G different 


functions of the foregoing vector vari- 
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ables. Then the G equations of the 
model may be written thus: 


fa (Yi,ZeUr,@1) = 0 
3 (9) 


fa (Yo Ze llaa) = 0 


If the model is linear, and if each equa- 
tion contains only one disturbance, then 
the matrices of coefficients of y, and zs 
can be denoted by B and r respec- 
tively, and the linear model can be 
written as 


By, + Ta, = u (10) 


The reduced form of the system (9) 
can be written as follows, where the F’s 
are new functions obtained by solving 
(9) for y: 


i= By (24,Uy, 01, aa! aa) 
: : (11) 


Yai = Fa (ZU: a aG) 


The reduced form of the linear system 
is obtained by multiplying on the left 
by the inverse of B. It may be ex- 
pressed as follows, where ._. and v,are 
implicitly defined so as to make the 
second equality in (12) true: 


y= — B?Y2,+ Bou, = Ma, + v, (12) 
Uses oF Econometric MODELS 


several related kinds of use can be 
made of an econometric model, once 
it has been built and its parameters 
have been estimated empirically. First, 
it can serve simply as an aid to under- 
standing the operation of the economy 
it describes. Second, it can generate 
forecasts by way of its reduced form. 
If the values of predetermined variables 
and disturbances are taken as given for 
period t, and the forecasts for period t 
are based on them, the results are 
known as conditional forecasts, whose 
validity is conditional upon the pre- 
determined variables and disturbances 
having the specified values. If the pre- 
determined variables and disturbances 
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themselves are forecast by means of 
some information coming from outside 
the model, then the reduced form makes 
so-called unconditional forecasts; for a 
case in point see Suits (1962) Of 
course, practical forecasting requires 
‘unconditional forecasts. But the accu- 
racy of a model can be tested by testing 
the conditional forecasts it makes when 
the true values of the predetermined 
variables are used; see Klein and Gold- 
berger (1955) and Christ (1966). 
Third, a model can be a guide to the 
choice of the policy required to optimize 
some utility or welfare function. In 
this optimization process, of course, the 
analyst needs a clear statement of the 
function that is to be optimized, and 
also a clear idea of the set of possible 
policies from which the choice must be 
made; see Theil (1958). Fourth, a 
model may be used for simulation 
studies of the behavior of the economy 
it represents; see Adelman and Adel- 
man (1959), 


STATISTICAL INFERENCE IN 
ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Where do economists get the informa- 
tion needed to build a model and use 
it in the manner suggested by the dia- 
gram? Zf the specifications of the 
model were known with certainty (this 
is a big “if,” to which we shall return), 
the classical Neyman-Pearson statistical 
inference procedure could be applied in 
a rather straightforward manner (with 
-two complications to be mentioned pres- 
ently): Draw a sample of data, random 
in the sense that the disturbances are 
random (the observed data are a com- 
bination of a systematic part and the 
random disturbances, according to the 
model); then combine the observed 
data and the specifications of the model, 


t For bibliographical details for this and 
succeeding references, see the alphabetical list 
of references appended to this article, begin- 
ning on page 173. 
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with the aid of the laws of probability, 
to obtain estimates of the unknown 
parameters of the model and to conduct 
tests concerning these parameters. 

The result would be a system of 
equations having the correct form, 
whose parameters would be known sub- 
ject to the probabilities of error that 
are associated with the statistical infer- 
ence procedures used. One could then 
solve the estimated equations of the 
model in order to obtain an estimate of 
the reduced form, and could use the 
estimated reduced form,’ together with 
observations or forecasts of the pre- 
determined variables at time t, to make 
forecasts of the jointly dependent vari- 
ables for period t, in the manner sug- 
gested by the diagram and equations 
(1)-(12) above. These forecasts would 
have been errors arising from several 
sources: (1) the disturbances in period 
t, which cannot be accurately forecast 
(the usual procedure is to assign them 
zero values when forecasting, since their 
expectations are assumed to be zero); 
(2) errors in estimating the parameters 
from the observed sample (these errors 
arise from -the disturbances during the 
sample period); and (3) errors in fore- 
casting the predetermined variables for 
period t. 

In practice, of course, the specifica- 
tions of the model are not known to be 
certainly correct. Hence, the foregoing 
procedure has another source of error, 
more difficult to assess and often more 
important than the others, namely, er- 
rors in specifying the model. We shall 
return to this problem after considering 
statistical inference in econometric prob- 
lems in somewhat more detail. 

Because econometric models consist 
of systems of simultaneous equations, 
statistical inference about them is more 
difficult than in standard regression and 
correlation analysis. Two points may 
be mentioned. First, since standard re- 
gression analysis assumes that only one 
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variable in each equation is dependent, - 


whereas in a simultaneous system we 
typically have more than one jointly 
dependent variable in each equation, it 
has been necessary to devise special 
estimation methods for simultaneous 
equations systems in order to obtain 
estimates with desirable properties such 
as consistency, low bias, high efficiency, 
low expected squared error, and the 
like. Among the more important meth- 
ods so devised are the full information 
and limited information maximum like- 
lihood methods, and the methods of 
instrumental variables, two-stage least 
squares, and three-stage least squares. 
Second, and logically prior to the 
first point, is the so-called identification 
problem. Even if a suitable infinite 
sample of data were available, from 
which the reduced form parameters 
could be deduced exactly, the values of 
the parameters of the equations of the 
model cannot be deduced without ad- 
ditional e priori restrictions. This can 
be seen most simply in a linear two- 
equation supply-and-demand model in 
which each equation contains a dis- 
turbance, a constant term, and the two 
endogenous variables—price and quan- 
tity sold. The reduced form of this 
model says that each variable is equal 
to its own expected value plus a dis- 
turbance. An infinite sample would dis- 
close the expected values of price and 
quantity exactly. This could be plotted 
as a single point on the price-quantity 
plane, representing the average location 
of the intersection of the supply-and- 
demand curves. The probability dis- 
tribution of this location would also be 
known exactly from the infinite sample. 
But the slopes and intercepts of the 
supply-and-demand curves could not be 
found without further restrictions. If, 
for example, it were known that the 
supply curve had a zero intercept, then 
the supply curve could be deduced (but 
not the demand curve) by drawing a 
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straight line from the origin to the aver- 
age intersection point. In practical 
models, there are usually more than two 
variables, and the identification problem 
can often be solved with the aid of 
specifications that certain parameters 
are zero (that is, that certain variables 
do not appear in certain equations), or 
other æ priori restrictions on parameters. 

Recent general works dealing with 
econometric identification and estima- 
tion are Christ (1966), Goldberger 
(1964), and Malinvaud (1964, 1966). 
They also give references to many 
original sources. 


TESTING Econometric MODELS 


Economic theory is helpful in choosing 
the specifications of an econometric 
model. They cover matters such as 
which variables are relevant to the 
problem at hand, and with what lags 
they appear (if any); which of the 
variables are jointly dependent and 
which are predetermined; what the 
form of each equation is (for example, 
linear, quadratic, linear in logarithms); 
which variables appear in each equation 
and which do not; what the form of the 
probability distribution of the disturb- 
ances is; and what other restrictions 
there are upon the parameters of the 
model (for example, the disturbances 
have zero means [this is not really a 
restriction because the constant terms 
of the equations can be redefined to 
make it true], and the partial derivative 
of the consumption function with re- 
spect to disposable income is between 
zero and 1 as in equation (4) above). 
Equations (1)—(4) provide a simple 
example of specifications of a model. 

In practice, the specifications of a 
model represent, not certain knowledge, 
but, at best, intelligent hypotheses, 
which may have more or less evidence 
in their favor from previous studies. 
Recent developments in so-called 
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Bayesian statistical inference are very 
promising in this context; see, for 
example, Savage (1962). 

As we have seen, errors in these 
specifications have very serious conse- 
quences. Hence, great interest centers 
on the problem of testing them. A 
crucial test of a model and its estimated 
parameters is to use them to make fore- 
casts for a set of data that were not 
available at the time the model itself 
was originally specified, and then com- 
pare the forecasts with the actual values 
of the variables in question. If an econ- 
ometric model’s ability to forecast or 
explain is limited to the very set of data 
that were known to the model-builder 
when he built the model, and does not 
extend to any other geographic or po- 
litical region, or to any other population 
group, or to any other period of time, 
then it must be suspected of being an 
ad hoc formulation that has failed to 
capture the underlying structure that 
governs economic phenomena. 


TYPES oF EQUATIONS 


several types of equations are com- 
monly found in econometric models. 
There are so-called accounting identi- 
ties, which the data satisfy by defini- 
tion. Examples are equations (1) and 
(3) above, and equations of the type 
expressing the money value of a stock 
or flow as a physical quantity times a 
price. There are behavior equations, de- 
scribing the behavior of some segment 
of the economy, such as the consump- 
tion equation (4) above. There are 
restraints, either technological (such as 
a production function describing the 
relation between quantities of input and 
output), or institutional (such as the 
tax equation (2) above). There are 
adjustment equations, describing the 


way in which markets respond to dis- 


equilibria (for example, an excess 
demand in a market leads to an in- 
crease in price, and an excess supply 
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to a decrease). Equilibrium conditions 
may be thought of as special cases of 
adjustment equations. Typically there 
are unknown parameters to be estimated 
in all of these equations except for the 
accounting identities and certain equi- 
librium conditions. In some models, 
particularly programming models in- 
volving the pricing and allocation of 
resources, some of the relationships are 
inequalities, such as the requirement 
that prices and quantities of inputs and 
outputs must be nonnegative; see Dorf- 
man, Samuelson, and Solow (1958). 


NONLINEARITY 


Linear models are easier to deal with 
than nonlinear ones. But realism de- 
mands nonlinearities. One useful and 
widely employed compromise is to 
permit the equations to be nonlinear 
in variables but not in unknown pa- 
rameters. For example, the equation 
p= 8+ eqr is nonlinear in p, q, and r, 
but linear in 6 and e. If a new vari- 
able s is defined by the accounting 
identity s = qr, and this is substituted 
for qr, the result is the linear equation 
p=8-++es. The nonlinearity has been 
removed from the equation whose pa- 
rameters ô and e are to be estimated, 
but notice the nonlinearity has not. been 
removed from the model; it has merely 
been moved into the identity s = qr. 
Thus estimation can proceed as if the 
model were linear, but the essential 
nonlinearities are still present, for ex- 
ample, when the reduced form is ob- 
tained for forecasting. The second 
useful compromise is to construct a 
linear approximation to the model 
in the neighborhood of the observed 
values, and use it to analyze small 
changes. This is done in Netherlands 
Central Planning Bureau (1961), van 
den Beld eż al. (1965), and Nara- 
simham (1956), though the latter ana- 
lyzes changes so large as to jeopardize 
the usefulness of the approximation. 
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DYNAMIC FEATURES 


Dynamic models may be constructed 
by the use of explicit functions of time 
such as linear, exponential, or quadratic 
trends. First and higher-order differ- 
ences (expressible equivalently in terms 
of lags) and cumulated variables are 
also commonly used. Distributed lags, 
with exponentially declining weights 
for increasing lengths of lags, appear 
in recent models as measures of either 
expected future levels of variables or 
delayed adjustment of actual variables 
toward desired levels. Spectral analysis 
of time series can be used to investigate 
lag structures; see Hannan (1960). 
Derivatives and integrals of function of 
time are suitable for economic models 
in principle, but differences and cumula- 
tions are more appropriate to the nature 
of economic flow data, which usually 
cover discrete periods of time. 


SCOPE oF ECcONOMETRIC MODELS 


An econometric model may cover the 
whole economy of a country, or a seg- 
ment. It can be complete or incom- 
plete, in the sense of explaining all or 
fewer than all of its endogenous vari- 
ables. For example, since investment is 
influenced by income and other eco- 
nomic variables, it is exogenous, and 
hence equations (1)-(4) above should 
be regarded as an incomplete model, 
lacking any equation to explain invest- 
ment behavior. Complete macroeco- 
nomic models for a whole country are 
desirable for the analysis of policies 
concerning unemployment, the price 
level, the balance of payments, and 
over-all growth. Incomplete models 
are desirable for detailed analyses of 
particular sectors of an economy. 


SOME AGGREGATE MODELS 


The rest of this survey refers mainly 
to complete macroeconomic models. 
Their development was made possible 
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by the macroeconomic theory of John 
Maynard Keynes (1936) and others, 
and the development of economic sta- 
tistics and national accounting on a 
large scale, under the leadership of such 
economists as Simon Kuznets and J. 
Richard N. Stone. 

The great pioneer in econometric 
model-building was Jan Tinbergen, with 
his models of the United States (1939) 
and the United Kingdom (1951), hav- 
ing 48 and 45 equations, respectively. 

The leading model-builder since 
World War II has been Lawrence R. 
Klein. His first United States model 
(1950) has fifteen equations. The 
Klein-Goldberger model (1955) is an 
excellent prototype of later models. It 
has twenty equations, explaining real 
national income and four components 
(including labor income), the general 
price level, farm prices, the wage rate, 
consumption, investment, the capital 
stock, depreciation, employment, im- 
ports, two interest rates, two stocks of 
liquid assets, corporate saving, and ac- 
cumulated corporate saving. The main 
exogenous variables are government 
purchases, tax rates, excess reserves, 
population, labor force, weekly work- 
ing hours, and import prices. The 
structure of the model is organized 
around demand equations for important 
components such as consumption, in- 
vestments, and imports; an aggregate 
production function in terms of em- 
ployment and capital stock; a wage rate 
adjustment equation in terms of un- 
employment and last year’s change in 
wage rate; and an equation defining 
labor’s total real income as employment 
times the money wage rate divided by 
the price level. This model, and suc- 
cessors to it prepared annually by Suits 
(1962), have made quite good fore- 
casts of United States gross national 
product, absolute errors being less than 
1 per cent in most years, but occasion- 
ally as large as 5 per cent. 
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The most ambitious United States 
econometric model is the so-called 
Brookings quarterly model, the work of 
Klein and a team of coworkers; see 
Duesenberry ef al. (1965). It has 
about 220 equations, of which 56 are 
identities. In essential structure it is 
similar to the Klein-Goldberger model 
(1955), with a great deal more detail, 
particularly regarding consumption (6 
equations not counting identities), hous- 
ing (16), new orders (4), investment 
(13, including equations to explain in- 
vestment plans reported by business 
firms in quarterly surveys), government 
(32), agriculture (12), prices and wage 
rates (11), and the complex of outputs, 
final. demands, incomes, and prices for 
agriculture and six nonfarm industrial 
sectors (47). 

To give one example, the Brookings 
model’s equation for consumer expendi- 
ture on services (C) in any quarter is 
the following linear function of dispos- 
able income (Y), the relative price of 
services as compared with other con- 
sumer goods (P), lagged consumption 
(Cy_1 to Cy4), consumer money hold- 
ings (A), and population in millions 
(N). (The source is Duesenberry et 
al. (1965), p. 684, equation (18.6); I 
have simplified the notation slightly.) 
C, Y, and A are in billions of 1954 dol- 
lars; C and Y are quarterly flows at 
annual rates and A is the end-of-quarter 
stock; P is a price index whose 1954 
value is 1.0. 


Ci ER E 25.25 -4 0.0193 Y, 
4 
— 6.096P, — 0.6994(4 > Cia) 
t—1 


+ 0.0562Mi_1 + 0.2297N (13) 


The production relations of the Brook- 
ings model include a seven-industry 
input-output system of the type pio- 
neered by Leontief (1941, 1953). In 
the basic form of input-output analysis, 
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it is assumed that in order to produce 
each unit of its own output, each indus- 
try needs fixed nonnegative amounts of 
input produced by each of the other 
industries. The constant a;; may then 
be used to denote the amount of the 
output of industry i that is needed as 
an input for the production of each 
unit of the output of industry j. If 
the amount of output of industry j is 
denoted by X;, then aX; is the total 
amount of output of industry i that 
must be delivered to industry j in order 
to support its output X;. Suppose that 
the amount of output of industry i 
wanted for consumption or investment 
or government purposes is denoted by 
Yi. This is known as the final demand 
for the products of industry i. Then 
the total output required from indus- 
try i, in order both to satisfy the final 
demand and to supply the input needs 
of all other industries, is Bay; + Y;. 


Hence we have the following system 
of equations, one for each industry: 


Ki = Dl aX; + Vi (14) 
j 


If the matrix of ap’s is denoted by A, 
and the column vectors of X,’s and Yj’s 
are denoted by X and Y respectively, 
this system can be written as in equa- 
tions (15)~(16), and its solution for the 
required levels of total output for each 
industry is given in (17): 


X=AX+/Y (15) 
(I— A)X=Y (16) 
X = (I— A)"Y (17) 


An approach similar to this has been 


‘developed to take account of the stocks 


of capital goods of various types that 
are needed to produce a unit of output 
in each industry. 

This type of production equation 
gives no scope for the substitution of 
one kind of input for another in re- 
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sponse to a change in, say, relative 
prices of inputs, and it also assumes 
that production is carried out under 
constant returns to scale. It works 
best, therefore, for short-run analysis in 
which its assumptions do not have time 
to become seriously in error. For an 
extensive evaluation, see Conference on 
Research in Income and Wealth (1955). 
Input-output analysis has not been 
used in many econometric models of 
the type discussed above, but it has 
been used as the basis of the production 
sector of many planning models, par- 
ticularly those that deal with a large 
number of finely divided industry 
groups, where its simple form saves a 
large volume of complications. See in 
particular the Cambridge growth model 
(Cambridge University Department of 
Applied Economics, 1962, et. seq.), 
and several of the models reported on 
in Parenti (1965). Additional surveys 
of econometric models will be found in 
Nerlove (1966) and Christ (1967?). 
Today’s models have benefited im- 
mensely from revisions of earlier models 
in the light of their performance, and 
this process of continuous testing 
and revision promises to go on paying 
important dividends in the future. 
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Pitirim A. Sorokin. Sociological Theor- 
ies of Today. Pp. xi, 676. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966. $10.50. 


Pitirim A. Sorokin is surely the most 
remarkable sociologist of all time. At the 
age of seventy-seven, after a writing career 
extending from 1913 to 1966, he has com- 
pleted moré than three dozen original books 
and has turned out around a thousand 
articles. The number of his works trans- 
lated into languages other than English has 
passed the half-hundred mark. He not 
only continues to lecture, attend confer- 
ences, and write original essays, but has 
finished a major book revealing that his 
creative powers continue undiminished. 
Sociological Theories of Today is the latest 
consolidation of Sorokin’s theoretical posi- 
tion as well as a review of many current 
trends in sociology and a vigorous defense 
of his Integral Sociology against all com- 
petitors and critics. 

Sorokin’s earlier review of sociological 
theory, Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(1928), was completed prior to the syn- 
thesis of his distinctive theoretical position 
in his magnum opus, the Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics (1937-1941, 4 vols.). The 
primary difference between the two reviews 
of theory, apart from the survey of new 
developments in sociology from 1928 to the 
present, is the introduction of a new classi- 
fication of theories and the application of a 
consistent critical position to all material 
reviewed. 
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In Sociological Theories of Today So- 
rokin divides sociological theories into 
three types: (1) Singularistic-Atomistic, 
(2) Systemic—divided into Systemic theor- 
ies of culture and Systemic theories of 
society with numerous sub-subdivisions— 
and (3) the Integral System of Structural 
and Dynamic Sociology. Much of the ma- 
terial earlier contained in Fads and Foibles 
in Modern Sociology (1956) is summarized 
under the Singularistic-Atomistic type of 
theory. Most of the recent developments 
in the theory of culture and society are 
subsumed under Systemic types of theory. 
There is, apparently, only one true example 
of Integral theory, namely Sorokin’s own. 
Integral theory is claimed to synthesize 
whatever is valuable in all other methodolo- 
gies and substantive theories, bringing the 
methods and values of the senses, the 
reason and intuition, and the interpretations 
of corresponding forms of personality, so- 
ciety, and supersystem—cultures and civili- 
zations—in which these various methods 
and values are embodied into balanced 
perspective. 

All new major developments in sociology 
since the 1920’s are reviewed to determine 
the extent to which they are false or 
redundant, that is the extent to which they 
disagree or agree with the Integral System 
of Sociology. 

As always, Sorokin is most fascinating 
when moving against an opponent with a 
berserker’s battle ecstasy. At such times 
there is a Rabelasian superabundance in his 
performance as if no aspect of his opponent 
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must escape destruction. Hence, as it 
were, he will pluck out his beard hair by 


hair, tear out his eyes, dismember his 


limbs joint by joint, saw his carcass into 
cord wood, split his long bones with an 
axe, shatter his vertebra with a hammer, 
run him through the meat grinder, flush 
him down the garbage disposal, and clean 
the equipment with a disinfectant. So- 
rokin may well find any single opponent 
to be operating with undefined terms, rest- 
ing his argument on false suppositions, 
lacking familiarity with the literature, using 
illogical and nonempirical methods, failing 
to discover the major issues, dealing with 
trivialities, mixing up those he deals with, 
and contributing to the field primarily as 
a horrible example of what not to do. 
Particularly notable examples of such ener- 
getic acts of annihilation are Sorokin’s 
reviews of the theories of his former 
Harvard ‘ associates, Talcott Parsons and 
George Caspar Homans. After completing 
the book, I have concluded that there is 
no real need for sociology to lose under- 
graduates to the lure of the contemporary 
mass media. Sorokin is sociology’s answer 
to television wrestling. 

In a final chapter of Sociological Theortes 
of Today, Sorokin departs from his usual 
prediction of the ultimate degeneration of 
our civilization, with its sensate sewers and 
thought-forms appropriate thereto, to in- 
dicate his belief that contemporary sociol- 
ogy is revealing considerable promise by a 
convergence on the Integral System of 
Sociology. 

Don MARTINDALE 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Joun C. McKinney. Constructive Ty- 
pology and Social Theory. Pp xiii, 250. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1966. $5.00. 

Professor John C. McKinney is a man 
with a mission. He has charged himself 
with the responsibility that sociologists 
properly understand: what a “constructed 
type” analytically is, how—if one is self- 
conscious about it—all good science uses 


it, and why it is necessary theoretically. 


He is aided and abetted by excellent 
scholarship, a high order of literary crafts- 


manship, and a sense of timing. He has 
been thinking about the problem and writ- 
ing about it for close to two decades. He 
has now begun to organize his thinking 
beyond the article or chapter-length dis- 
cussion. ‘The world of sociology is the 
better for it. 

To McKinney, the constructed type is 
more than a philosophical dodge against 
the charge that in fact all instances of 
anything are unique. To him, it is that 
which enables generalizations to proceed. 
Unless one can argue that there are justi- 
fications for defining classes of empirical 
objects, one can only admire but not gen- 
eralize. But he avoids the problem of 
assigning the ‘“‘classes” to some facet of an 
“out there real world.” The constructed 
type is defined as a “purposive, planned 
selection, abstraction, combination and 
(sometimes) accentuation of a set of cri- 
teria with empirical referents that serves 
as a basis for comparison of empirical 
cases.” The selection is done by the sci- 
entist and need not reflect what actually 
occurs; but the selection is not that of a 
dream world, either. It ties in with an 
empirical and, hence, operational world. 

He displays both an intellectual’s curi- 
osity and the style of a scholarly virtuoso 
as he works through numerous examples of 


usages which sometimes illustrate and 


sometimes develop his argument. So om- 
nivorous is he that I am inclined to agree 
with Lazarsfeld’s foreword comment to the 
effect that McKinney may find some dis- 
pute within his own camp as he proposes 
interpretations of published work. 

I am certain that McKinney does not 
regard this book as a finished statement. 
I am certain that he recognizes the range 
of unsolved problems which yet remain. 
I am certain that he is tempting dispute 
for the sake of advancing the thrust. I am 
certain, too, that the current generation of 
students who are learning that statistical 
arguments may be questioned will find in 
this volume much to think about. 

I hope that they recognize some of the 
unstated problems. For example, McKin- 
ney never explicitly and, hence, never fully 
comes to grips with the fact of time. It is 
true that he involves himself with histori- 
ography and with the problem of change. 
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But his discussion of the timeless-time- 
bound typology reveals that he has not 
fully considered the atemporal character of 
logic. Time is a substantive claim; a 
dated type of, say, the German peasant of 
1819 is because it is constructed “forever” 
whether it was created in 1820, 1920, or 
1966. It may prove to be useless, wrong, 
or whatever. This is not the point. The 
matter of time, or timelessness, is a sub- 
stantive and not a logical issue. This 
error forces McKinney to say, “In his sci- 
entific orientation, the sociologist is driven 
to search for universal types—those that 
are applicable ‘across the board’ in society 
and culture.” This is simply not true. 
No scientist ever attempts to make state- 
ments “across the board.” All that a sci- 
entist does is to state the conditions under 
which a statement is true; he may hope to 
state a wide set of circumstances, but not 
across the board. The law of free-falling 
bodies, for example, holds for the condi- 
tions of an experiment and not for a flat 
piece of paper tossed out of a tall office 
building during a wind storm. 

Though there are other places at which 
I could contend with Professor McKinney 
—his discussions of correlation and of “the 
societal continuum” are two more—I shall 
not. The appearance of this book is too 
important to leave a bad impression cre- 
ated by filling a review with negative re- 
actions. He has much to say. He says it 
well. When one disagrees, one usually will 
know more or less precisely why and what 
the point at issue is. 

The problem he has chosen to face is a 
vexing one. Its solution is important to 
' the social sciences. He takes a strong and 
clear position. I doubt if he will be 
ignored. Rather, I suspect, friend and foe 
alike will not be the same again for having 
read this. They both, however, will gain 
much for the effort. Thus, I can commend 
it easily. l 

Roy G. FRANCIS 

Dean 

College of Letters and Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


Jonn W. ATKINSON and Norman T. 
FEATHER (Eds.). A Theory of Achieve- 
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ment Motivation. Pp. x, 392. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. $11.50. 

These studies supported by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation assemble doctoral dis- 
sertations and work done in the seminars 
of the psychology department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The authors wish to define what is ex- 
pected of the psychology of human moti- 
vation. In addition to this, as a kind of 
research handbook, it begins where its 
predecessor, Atkinson’s Motives in Phan- 
tasy, Action and Society, ended. A com- 
prehensive literature deals almost exclu- 
sively with publications stemming from the 
experimental laboratory where normal or 
neurotic subjects were tested. The results 
are, in the opinion of this reviewer, not apt 
to answer the needs of those who want to 
know more about motives for achievement. 
It has been known in the last sixty years, 
when Oswald Kilpe in Würzburg and his 
school started a new psychology of the 
methods normal and neurotic persons ap- 
ply for tasks, that there are personalities 
who are attracted by difficulties and others 
who avoid them. For detail in this par- 
ticular field one should also compare the 
work of the late Kurt Lewin and his 
pupils, especially Ferdinand Hoppe. It 
was Kurt Lewin’s school that coined the 
concept of Level of Aspiration; under 
Kurt Lewin’s guidance the consequences 
for real work were elaborated. 

One may also remember Max Weber’s 
“Zur Psychophysik der Industriellen Ar- 
beit,” Arch.f. Soc. wiss., Bd. 27-28-29 (1908 
1909), a criticism of Kraepelin’s formalistic 
attempt to describe the characteristics of 
persons doing abstract work in the labora- 
tory; on the other end stands this review- 
er’s “Psychotechnik und die Motivations- 
stufen der Arbeit” (1926), reprinted in 
Friedrich Furstenberg, Industrie Soziol- 
ogie (1966). Encouragement and discour- 
agement (Ermutigung und Entmutigung), 
stemming from the individual himself, 
other persons, or a generally agreed evalua- 
tion of the task, have, since time immem- 
orial, played their role in any field of 
endeavor. 

It is necessary to remind the practically 
oriented reader of these previous publica- 
tions, because the results of the studies 
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here reviewed, often in a pseudomathe- 
matical, cumbersome language, do not offer 
much that is new. As for the specific 
methodology developed in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory, the book contains some 
refinements which, however, are not of 
interest to the readers of THE ANNALS and 
will not be discussed here. 
W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Kar T. Errxson. Wayward Puritans: 
A Study in the Sociology of Deviance. 
Pp. xv, 228. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1966. $5.00. 


Wayward Puritans is a clear, straight- 
forward, very readable, and neatly executed 
case study in historical sociology, illumi- 
nated by astute psychological insights. The 
author is a professional psychiatrist who 
teaches the subject at Emory University. 

The book is based empirically on the 
well-known contention of Emile Durkheim 
in his The Division of Labor in Society 
and The Rules of Sociological Method 
that crime and other community-regarded 
serious forms of deviant behavior are “an 
integral part of all healthy societies.” 

Further developing his thesis, Durkheim 
maintains that (1) crime and related devi- 
ant conduct really perform an indispensible 
service by providing group integration 
through creating hostility in the community 
toward what are regarded as dangerous 
forms of deviant behavior, thus producing 
the required social solidarity; (2) the 
communal test of deviation is not whether 
it is actually harmful to man or society, 
but the attitude of the community toward 
it: a subjective and an emotional rather 
than a rational appraisal of conduct; (3) 
the social attitudes, practices, and institu- 
tions which are supposed to check devi- 
ancy, such as prisons and routine mental 
institutions, tend to increase the desire and 
ability of deviant individuals to remain 
such, even supporting and training them to 
become more skillful and successful devi- 
ants; (4) society appears to wish to keep 
deviants in this status and role by treating 
those who seek to abandon deviancy and 
return to normal community life with 
“apprehension and distrust,” which is the 
main obstacle that released prisoners and 
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mental cases have to face in their efforts 
at reformation; (5) the extent of deviant 
behavior in any community tends to re- 
main stable over a considerable period of 
time, pending marked changes in the cul- 
tural environment; if special circumstances 
increase the related forms of deviancy, 
then this is usually accompanied by a re- 
duction in the extent of the more usual 
types of deviant conduct; and (6) the 
methods of controlling deviation depend 
upon the habits and values of the commu- 
nity; they tend to become tighter and more 
harsh in periods of special stress and 
challenge. 

Professor Erikson applies this Durkheim 
formulation to the experiences of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony of New England 
between 1632 and 1692. This group was 
selected for a number of reasons. It was 
a simple society with a clear and dominant 
purpose: “a company of saints carrying 
a commission from God to cleanse the 
Churches of Christ throughout the world 
by restoring them to the purity and sim- 
plicity they had known in the days of the 
Apostles.” Durkheim had observed in The 
Rules: “Imagine a society of saints, a’ 
perfect cloister of exemplary individuals. 
Crimes, properly so called, will there be 
unknown; but faults which appear venial 
to the layman will create there the same 
scandal that ordinary offence does in or- 
dinary consciousness. If, then, this society 
has the power to judge and punish, it will 
define these acts as criminal and will treat 
them as such.” In essence, this summar- 
izes what the book demonstrates and con- 
firms with respect to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony during the period surveyed. 
Further, the colony was an isolated com- 
munity having little contact with the out- 
side world. It was made up of small groups 
of men, thus providing an unusual “fine- 
ness of texture and detail.” Finally, it was 
a period that was richly documented, both 
in general histories of the Colony and in 
individual writings on the details of life. 

It may be observed here that this very 
uniqueness of the Colony in time, com- 
position, interests, and behavior, while it 
has permitted greater precision and success 
in executing the case study has at the same 
time given it limited application to the 
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dynamic world culture of our day. It is 
surely a model in procedure, but many 
will regard it of slight relevance to con- 
temporary correctional operations in facing 
deviant behavior three centuries later. 
The author describes with amazing 


knowledge, skill, and accuracy for a psy- 


chiatrist and sociologist the reactions of 
the New England “society of saints” to the 
three outstanding cases of deviant behavior 
with which it had to deal: (1) the An- 
tinomian controversy of 1636-1638, associ- 
ated with the Reverend John Cotton, Rev- 
erend James Wheeleright and, most sen- 
sationally, Anne Hutchinson, a fanatical 
savant in theology and biblical lore; they 
challenged the fitness of every minister 
to interpret the Calvinistic predestinarian 
theology relative to those in the community 
who had been “touched by grace’”—an 
intellectual and theological deviation; (2) 
the harsh persecution of the Quakers in 
the late 1650’s, which was an institutional 
challenge to the hardening theocracy: the 
Quakers were punished for their conduct 
not their ideas, which mainly passed un- 
noticed; and (3) the outburst of hysterial 
diabolism in the Witchcraft Trials, chiefly 
in Salem in 1692. These episodes ad- 
mirably illustrate the varying community 
reactions to different types of deviation 
under changing forms of public organiza- 
tion and interests. 

The book then turns to a carefully checked 
examination of the court records of Essex 
County, which was the main agency in the 
Colony for dealing with deviant behavior 
from 1651 to 1680. These do demonstrate 
that for this period the records bear out 
Durkheim’s contention that the rate of 
deviancy remains relatively stable for con- 
siderable periods, even in the face of 
changing types of crises. 

Especially interesting is the conclusion 
which presents some chief influences ex- 
erted by the Puritan attitudes on later 
efforts to deal with deviancy, notably the 
foundation of the American prison system 
at Philadelphia and Auburn, both systems 
being presented as representing and con- 
tinuing the Puritan reaction to deviation 
and its control. Even Elam Lynds, the 
notorious flogging warden of Auburn Prison 
and the builder of Sing Sing Prison, is 
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interpreted as a spiritual descendant of 
John Winthrop in relation to the nature 
and control of deviant behavior. 

In summary, it may be said that the 


. book is an ideologically faithful and bril- 


liantly executed case-study application of 
Durkheim’s formulation to the remote and 
isolated community studied. It will be 
more difficult to ascertain and defend its 
application and relevance to contemporary 
correctional patterns. Whether Durkheim’s 
generalized formulation has any more va- 
lidity is a problem which would require 
a monograph rather than a review to settle. 

At least it runs counter to all the tenets 
of the “New Penology.” The latter re- 
gards the test of crime as being the social 
damage produced, seeks to train deviants 
for reformation rather than to perpetuate 
deviant habits and increase skills in devi- 
ant behavior, encourages efforts to reform 
and resume normal social life, and has as 
its ultimate objective the complete elimi- 
nation of crime and all menacing deviant 
conduct. Many sociologists look forward 
to a time when social solidarity will be 
adequately provided by pride in construc- 
tive social achievements rather than by 
hostile emotional reaction to deviation. But 
this may all be a dream of the future, and 
Durkheim’s formulation close to reality, 
even in our day. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu 
California 


ALBERT K. Cowen. Deviance and Con- 
trol. Pp. viii, 120. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. $3.95. 


This lucidly written and concisely argued 
little volume is a fine addition to the series 
on the Foundations of Modern Sociology 
edited by Alex Inkeles. Albert Cohen has 
managed to provide a first-rate introduction 
to the field of social deviance and to the 
various theoretical approaches to the topic. 
Although by no means given to an eclectic 
mixture of a variety of theories, he man- 
ages to present excellent summaries of, 
among others, the psychodynamic approach, 
the bio-anthropological one, and the per- 
spective of cultural conflict as well as the 
theory of cultural transmission. Special 
chapters are devoted to the theory of 
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anomie, to the consideration of deviance as 
a mechanism of defense, and to theories 
of group support and interactive processes. 
A final chapter skillfully weaves together 
leads from a variety of theoretical sources 
and traditions and suggests lines of con- 
vergence and future prospects. 

I found it especially heartening to see 
that the author has resolutely rejected an 
earlier moralistic and conformist tradition 
in ‘which deviance is always seen as dys- 
functional. He states clearly that “devi- 
ance may, in some circumstances, make 
positive contributions to the success and 
vitality of social systems.” Cohen force- 
fully argues for the view that “if human 
beings are to do business with one another, 
there must be rules, and people must 
assume that, by and large, these rules will 
be observed.” But he does not succumb to 
the rather common fallacy of assuming 
that rules are automatically translated into 
action. Men may be deflected from nor- 
matively required behavior by a bombard- 
ment of interests and concerns so that 
every tule creates the potentiality for devi- 
ance. Norms and deviance from norms, 
Cohen realizes, are interdependent. 

Cohen’s own work in the field of devi- 
ance has been inspired mainly by the tra- 
ditions of Sutherland and Merton as well 
as by psychodynamic theories of the 
mechanisms of defense. This does not 
prevent him, however, from doing full 
justice to such different conceptualizations 
as that of “deviance through labelling,” 
associated with such writers as Lemert, 
Howard S. Becker, and Goffman. He 
agrees that deviance may enter into peo- 
ple’s lives when it is socially imputed to 
them. But he cautions at the same time 
that it would narrow unduly the vision of 
investigators were they to limit their atten- 
tion to the process whereby people become 
identified as deviants and acquire deviant 
characteristics. Not only may undetected 
deviant acts do severe damage to the of- 
fender and victim alike, but much of social 
control is not a reaction to the relatively 
small number of identified offenders but 
rather to the well-founded belief in the 
presence of hidden deviance. 

Cohen resists the recent tendency to 
consider as deviant all roles that are soci- 


ally disvalued. He finds such usage con- 
fusing in as far as it tends to obliterate the 
distinctions between disvalued roles, such 
as those of slaves or sick persons, and 
truly deviant roles where it is assumed that 
the person has chosen to violate normative 
rules and may hence be held to account 
for his behavior. This volume lends jit- 
self ideally to instructional purposes, and it 
belongs in the working library of every 
sociologist and social worker. 
Lewis A. COSER 
Professor of Sociology 
Brandeis University 


FREDERIC WERTHAM. A Sign for Cain: 
An Exploration -of Human Violence. 
Pp. 391. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1966. $6.95. 


As usual, Dr. Wertham proves himself 
to be an independent thinker in this book. 
He is a psychiatrist who is far from being 
Freudian, and who also is as much in- 
terested in social as psychological explana- 
tions for “aberrant?” human behavior, 
such as that involved in human violence. 
He has several main theses in the latest of 
his books on man’s inhumanity to man: 
(1) Individual and mass torture and mur- 
der are not instinctive in man; “if human 
nature is permitted and helped to develop 
properly, it is not compelled or even in- 
clined to violence or destructive aggres- 
sion” (p. 17). (2) By no means are all 
murderers pathologically motivated; and 
“the it’s-all-due-to-early-childhood exagger- 
ation is often used to cover up social 
defaults” (p. 240). “It is an illusion to 
believe that in our time, only madmen will 
commit murder or other violent crimes” 
(p. 242). (3) Society itself is largely 
responsible for a good deal of sadism and 
violence. “Murder is a social phenome- 
non” (p. 242). (4) Mass media influences 
specifically induce individuals, particularly 
young people, to commit violent acts 
against themselves or others. “To discuss 
violence without referring to mass media is 
as impossible as to discuss modern mass 
media without referring to violence” (p. 
194). (5) Some kind of censorship is 
necessary, in order to prevent our popular 
communications from fomenting more vio- 
lence. “If we want to banish torture in 
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life, we must curtail it also onstage and on 
the screen. Representation and reality are 
not so totally separate” (p. 341). 

These theses are very persuasively argued 
by Dr. Wertham, who has a large amount 
of confirmatory material to support his 
views. He cites many newspaper stories, 
scenes from plays and motion pictures, 
illustrations from modern and not so mod- 
ern fiction, accounts of legal proceedings, 
and the like. In addition, he calls upon his 
long history of psychiatric investigation 
and treatment, in the course of which he 
has had firsthand experience with a large 
number of murderers, rapists, and other 
individuals convicted of crimes of violence. 
As a result of his able use of this material, 
his book is not only often convincing, but 
it also reads quite well and is at times 
almost as engrossing as some of the gory 
writings to which he strenuously objects. 

Are Dr. Wertham’s main theses in A 
Sign for Cain valid? The state of ‘our 
sociological and psychological knowledge 
today is hardly definitive enough to say. 
Some inconsistencies and contradictions, 
however, appear in his work: 

He insists that violence is not instinctive 
to man, but states that “it is not an at- 
tribute of the human being as such, but of 
man-in-society” (p. 368). Since, however, it 
is man’s fundamental nature to live in some 
sort of society, it would appear that he 
does have some kind of biological tendency 
—though not necessarily an irreducible one 
—to resort to violence quite easily. 

He contends that not all murderers are 
psychologically pathological, but gives a 
great deal of evidence that many miscar- 
riages of justice have occurred just because 
juries and judges did not recognize how 
mentally ill various murderers were. He 
also notes that “in acts of violence, there 
is often something that is supremely arro- 
gant. . . . Another personality trait is a 
tendency to ruminate and give in to feel- 
ings of uncertainty and indecision” (p. 35). 

He notes that cases like that of Jack 
the Ripper are not only psychological but 
sociological, because they are repeated in 
history. But psychobiological aberrations, 
of course, may occur in the twentieth as 
well as the nineteenth century, even though 
social conditions are much different in the 
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latter than the former time—thus tending 
to negate the very hypothesis which Wert- 
ham upholds. 

While mass media influences, as Wert- 
ham shows, may well encourage an indi- 
vidual to commit a crime of violence in 
some particular form, these influences 
hardly indicate why 999,999 people who 
read a certain comic book or see a par- 
ticular horror film do not commit a crime 
while the millionth reader or viewer does. 

If the kind of censorship of violence- 
Inciting literature that Wertham advocates 
actually is advisable, why is it not also 
advisable that virtually no accounts of the 
evils of atomic warfare be published? An 
army general today and virtually any crack- 
pot tomorrow may be encouraged to bring 
on an atomic holocaust if he reads prac- 
tically anything about nuclear fission; and 
the kind of censorship that Wertham ad- 
vocates has so many possible dangers in its 
own right that it may easily lead to more 
harm than good. 

For many reasons such as these, the 
validity of Frederic. Wertham’s thesis is 
highly argumentable. Nonetheless, A Sign 
for Cain is the kind of a book designed to 
make all of us, social scientist and layman 
alike, stop and do some serious thinking 
of our own. As such, it is well worth 
reading. 

ALBERT ELLIs 

Institute for Rational Living, Inc. 

New York City 


D. J. Wesr. Murder Followed by Suicide. 
Pp. vii, 181. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1966. $6.75. 


A sample of one hundred and forty- 
eight cases of murder followed by suicide 
is compared with a sample of one hundred 
and forty-eight murder cases—all in the 
London area. The information was taken 
from available records. Suicide followed 
murder almost immediately. There was a 
preponderance of domestic killings in the 
murder-suicide (M-S) sample—much more 
than in the M sample. 

A much larger proportion of women 
murderers and child-victims are found in 
the M-S than in the M cohort. The 
destroyers of young children in the M-S 
cases were largely depressed mothers, while 
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‘the destroyers of older victims were likely 
to suffer from gross symptoms of irrita- 
bility. While the M cases showed a high 
percentage of young, unmarried males from 
the lower classes, the M-S cases appeared 
to be more representative of the general 
population. 

About one half of the M-S cohort was 
insane or mentally disturbed. Depressive 
illness was found to be the most common 
mental illness among the M-S cases. 
Strangely enough, the insane M-S were not 
distinguished from the sane M-S cases by 
the method of killing. 

In larger perspective, England and Wales 
reported about 5,000 suicides and 150 
murders annually. Of the 150 murders, 
it is estimated that 50 or one-third are 
followed by suicide. In the United States, 
there are over 20,000 suicides and close to 
10,000 murders annually, according to 
reports. 
only 2 to 1 in the United States, whereas 
it is 30 to 1 in England and Wales. 

The rate per 100,000 population for 
suicide in England and Wales is 11.2; for 
murder, 0.6. In the United States, the rate 
per 100,000 population for suicide is 11.0; 
for murder 4.5. The United States is 
about equal to England and Wales in the 
per capita incidence of suicide but is sev- 
eral times higher in per capita incidence of 
murder. We have a more extensive pat- 
tern of violence. However, very, very few 
murder cases in the United States result in 
suicide, whereas a third of them do in 
England. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 

Professor of Sociology 

Ohio State University. 


Jonn Lortanp. Doomsday Cult: A Study 
of Conversion, Proselytization, and 
Maintenance of Faith, Pp. x, 276. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. $3.75. 


How is it possible that contemporary 
Americans could “give allegiance to a Mr. 
Chang, a ‘Christ-Messiah,’ who teaches 
that the world is going to be transformed 
and made perfect by 1967?” (p. 2). The 
social process involved is not fundamen- 
tally different from that which provides 
motivation for academically oriented stu- 


The suicide to murder ratio is 
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dents on a fraternity-dominated campus. 
How does such a belief system come to 
the attention of potential converts without 
frightening them away at the outset? This 
paradox is faced by organizations as dis- 
similar as the John Birch Society and the 
American Communist party. How is it 
that believers in the Divine Precepts face 
the realities of daily routine with unshaken 
faithP—by the same means once used by 
believers in the roundness of the earth. 

These and other issues raised and dis- 


-cussed in Doomsday Cult are certain to 


fascinate any social scientist. Readers who 
expect the book to be what it is not, 
of course, face disappointment. It is an 
empirical essay in the sociology of belief, 
not an account of a phase in the history 
of the Divine Precepts group or a state- 
ment of general theory. Although detailed 
descriptive materials on this interesting 
religious organization are presented, they 
are neither selected nor organized so as to 
sustain interest in themselves. One learns 
as much about Baptists or the American 
Sociological Association as he does about 
Divine Precepts and as much about himself 
and his neighbors as about Bertha and 
Elmer. The sociological theory discussed 
deals with the development, spread, and 
maintenance of faith within a hostile en- 
vironment, but the theory is used to serve 
analysis and interpretation of the cult and 
is not developed systematically enough to 
stand alone. 

In the attempt to organize the book so 
that theory and data would form a seamless 
fabric, Lofland seems to have been guided 
by the principle of unhappy compromise. 
The substance of the work consists 
of three central sections: “Conversion,” 
“Proselytization,” and “Faith and Hope” 
(maintenance of faith). The chapters 
comprising each section consist of appli- 
cations of parts of the theory to chrono- 
logically unordered events in the lives of 
the Divine Precepts. The theme purport- 
ing to organize these chapters is progressive 
involvement, but the author departs from 
the theme to tell his story; many issues 
have nothing to do with progressive in- 
volvement; and the involvement of most 
central characters was not altogether prog- 
ressive. In consequence, these chapters 
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lack organization: similar topics are taken 
up in different chapters, and diverse topics 
may be found in the same chapter. The 
integration of theory and data is further 
marred by the fact that the theoretical- 
descriptive substance of the book is sand- 
wiched between sections or chapters con- 
taining essential historical and descriptive 
materials: “List of Central Characters,” 
“Introduction,” “The Cult World View,” 
“Postscript,” and “Appendix.” 

There really is no appropriate literary 


form on which to model the organization’ 


of this type of writing. Lofland has made 
a highly creditable attack on the type of 
problem this generation’s sociologists pose 
for themselves: to confront a set of re- 
lated abstract generalizations with pertinent 
and adequate data. He has done this and 
has reported the confrontation in English, 
for the most part, which flows smoothly. 
Yet the materials of his report are dis- 
organized, leaving the reader in some con- 
fusion concerning both the theory and 
the data. 
RicHArp F. CURTIS 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Arizona 


F. Ivan Nyege and Ferrx M. BERNARDO 
(Eds.). Emerging Conceptual Frame- 
works in Family Analysis. Pp. vili, 328. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1966. $7.95. 


Some of the contributions of this most 
recent, and extensive, attempt to define the 
- various approaches to family study are 
(1) clarification of the value of other ap- 
proaches for family researchers who have 
used one, or a few; (2) an appreciation 
of the importance of integrating the various 
frameworks for significant knowledge about 
the family; (3) indications of a number of 
areas in which research has been weak and 
in which more knowledge is needed; and 
(4) definitions of concepts that frequently 
are used loosely. An examination of this 
book, not just a mere reading of it, could 
be conducive to a healthy trend away from 
some divisiveness and narrowness in family 
research. 

Eleven -conceptual frameworks, under 
separate authorship, have been delineated. 
They are anthropological, structural-func- 
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tional, institutional, interactional, situa- 
tional, psychoanalytic, social-psychological, 
developmental, economic, legal, and West- 
ern Christian. : 

Criticisms of eight of the frameworks 
state explicitly, or imply, that they are 
weak in objectivity, empirical data, samp- 
ling, statistical methods, and the like. Only 
the institutional and the interactional es- 
cape these kinds of criticisms—there is no 
critique on the legal framework. These 
two frameworks seem also to receive most 
applause for past contributions to family 
study. Yet “a review of the literature... 
reveals that there is no single view of the 
interactional framework” (p. 121). In- 
terestingly, the psychoanalytic framework 
also receives high plaudits for past contri- 
butions although it is “a thorn in the side 
of orthodox empirical validation in sociol- 
ogy” (p. 169). The statement is made 
that the fact that psychoanalytic theory 
does not yield itself to objective validation 
or testable hypotheses ‘‘does not mean that 
the theory is bad . ... it will remain as a 
major influence in a vast amount of mar- 
riage and family research and family theory 
for some time to come” (p. 171). Des- 
criptive research is generally assessed as 
weak research. In one chapter, “The Eco- 
nomic Framework,” an author does suggest 
that “it is descriptive research which fur- 
nishes the data from which analyses and 
even prediction can be scientifically made” 
(p. 257). Yet, on the same page a criti- 
cism is made concerning “preoccupation 

. with refinements of techniques for 
gaining accurate descriptive data.” 

Not everyone who reads the book will be 
acquainted with all of the chapter authors. 
An introduction to them might have been 
helpful in assessing their evaluation of a 
particular framework. ‘There are instances 


of disagreement that could have resulted 


from overzealousness toward one approach 
to research, or from axe-grinding. For 
instances, on page 35, “anthropology in 
general has made an impact ... on psy- 
choanalytic theory .... A classic ex- 
ample here is Malinowski’s test of the 
Freudian hypothesis concerning the uni- 
versality of the Oedipus complex.” Then, 
on page 162, “anthropological findings 
which have sought to dispute psychoanaly- 
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tic theory have been challenged. 


_ Jones reinterprets Malinowski’s findings so 


as to substantiate the psychoanalytic frame- 
work.” It seems to depend upon the point 
of view whether the Trobriand child hates 
his father, his uncle, or both. 

Readers will question, no doubt, what 
constitutes a conceptual framework and 
whether all of these eleven can be so de- 
fined. Whatever is the answer, there is 
a great deal in this book that will be of 
value to graduate researchers in the social 
sciences, and for faculties in interdivi- 
sional programs-—for whom, among others, 


‘the book was formulated. 


ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 
Professor-of Sociology and . 
Dean of Women. 
Post Junior College 
Waterbury 
Connecticut 


Paur NASH. Authority and Freedom in 


Education: An Introduction to the Phi- 

losophy of Education. Pp. x, 342. New 
. York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. No 

price. 

This volume is readable, well organized, 
and has as its focus the achievement of 
two purposes: clarity and commitment. 
Nash enjoins the reader to think clearly, 


courageously, and systematically with re-` 


spect to major social, political, and educa- 
tional problems. Like William James, 
Nash sees philosophy of education as 
an “unusually obstinate effort to think 
clearly.” 

The analytic temper of linguistic phi- 
losophy has made significant contributions 
to philosophic discourse in striving for 
clarity and is not to be dismissed as out- 
of-hand. While Nash finds the analytic 
method invaluable, he regards it as in- 
adequate. He takes issue with those analy- 
tic philosophers who would view their 
particular vantage point as the only legiti- 
mate one. 

He maintains that “students learn to 
think not so much by manipulating ideas 
held at a moral and emotional arm’s length, 
but rather by taking a sincere stand on an 
important issue and learning its justifica- 
tions and weaknesses in dialogue with 


_teacher and fellow students. Involvement 


carries a learning power for which there is 
no substitute.” 

Nash declares his own commitments, 
not for the purpose of converting students 
but rather to stimulate students “to sharpen 
their own minds and justify their own 
commitments by criticizing and evaluating 
mine.” In other words, students learn 
when they believe in what they are doing. 
For this reviewer, Nash does not probe 
sufficiently the question of whether an 
attitude of disciplined intelligence and an 
attitude of emotional involvement are ac- 
tually antithetical. Presumably he does 


_ not think they are. - 


Nash endeavors to clarify the intricate 
and inordinately complex problems of au- 


` thority and freedom as related to American 


education. He has not laid the sins of 
omission and of commission of American 
society at the doorstep of John Dewey 
and progressive education. These problems 
arise from causes which predated Dewey 
by many decades and are an outgrowth of 
what has been called the cult of efficiency 
and the practicalist values of a business 
society. In his discussion of the authority 
of work, Nash links it with its corollary 
the freedom to play. Seen as two sides 
of the same coin, the two factors, the au- 
thority of work and the freedom to play. 
should support man’s physical needs and 
what Nash calls “the development of skill 
and competence in the art of living.” 

In subsequent chapters, Nash examines 
the concept of authority in relation to 
political, social, religious, and educational 
institutions. Although he breaks no new 
ground, he brings to these problems a sen- 
sitive perception and a style of expression 
which does justice to the spirit of fruitful 
dialogue. 

It is evident to Nash that commitment, 
sustained by critical reflection and sensitive 
to the perennial insights of one’s cultural 
inheritance, is the supreme goal of educa- 
tion. But, as the author also notes, com- 
mitment can be a trap into which we may 
fall with a resultant dogmatism and rigid- 
ity which freeze creativity. 

In a corporately organized, impersonal 
society the need for commitment as a 
countervailing force to alienation is an 
imperious one. The ideals to which Nash 
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seeks commitment are individual auton- 
omy, an open society, and the freely given 
consent of the governed. Indeed, commit- 
ment is the necessary prelude to radical 
social, political, and institutional recon- 
struction. Nash argues persuasively and 
forcefully for the importance of the’ in- 
dividual. If the previous century exag- 
gerated the importance of the individual, 
ours is a century which appears greatly to 
underrate it. Such devaluation of the in- 
dividual strikes deep at the nerve center of 
democracy. The collectivisms of our time 
are marked by a high degree of what could 


be described as unmorality. Social classes | 


and Gargantuan organizations are replacing 
the responsible individual. 

Nash argues for a balance between spon- 
taneous individual initiative and an in- 
creasingly ordered co-operation. Each, 
when linked to the other, has the potential 
to raise human powers to their maximum 
unfolding. In achieving such a balance, 
education can play a major role in provid- 
ing youth with learning experiences which 
are relevant and meaningful, learning ex- 
periences which Nash describes as educa- 
tion for self-discipline. This is in sharp 
contrast to the trivialization and debase- 
ment of learning which typically character- 
ize so many schools. 

It is impossible to summarize adequately 
the suggestive and thoroughly stimulating 
arguments which Nash develops with wis- 
dom and discernment. Absent from the 
pages of this book are tireless rehearsals of 
categories and definitions, of philosophic 
“isms” and rigid classifications. One could 
wish there was less recourse to exhortation 
in an otherwise splendid book. 

FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

Professor of Education 

Western Washington State College 


Extinc E. Morison. Men, Machines, and 
Modern Times. Pp. ix, 235. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. $5.95. 


Professor Morison, who is a professional 
historian, is. concerned whether man can 
control successfully the technological en- 
vironment he has created to overcome the 
limitations of his natural environment. 
Presenting case histories of past innova- 
tions, he attempts to describe the anatomy 
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of change and in conclusion suggests ways | 


‘of utilizing our present knowledge and | 


technical capabilities to mold a culture in 
which individual man has a central role 
and will not be a creature of a valueless> 
technological complex. 

This otherwise interesting- and thought- 
provoking work is marred by. the inclusion 
of questionable assumptions and dubious 
interpretations. Four of the six essays deal | 
with the armed forces, these examples of 
innovation being justified by such state- 
ments as. “a navy is not unlike a society 
that has been placed under laboratory con- 
ditions” (p. 19). This approach to such a 
complex phenomenon as technological in- 
novation seems naive. 

There is an underlying assumption that 
all technological innovation is accompanied 
by substantial resistance, under which rub- 
ric ate associated the most diverse actions — 
and attitudes. Thus; Cambria Ironworks, 
not opting to manufacture- Bessemer. Steel 
in 1857 and thereafter, is portrayed .as 
resisting the new précess, viewing it as a 
threat to its own industrial security. Is- 
this a valid interpretation? - The. Bessemer 
process can be characterized as “a cornu- 
copia in 1857” only in hindsight; it was 
plagued with problems then and during the 
next decade; the production of iron in the 


‘ United States was not surpassed by that of 


Bessemer steel until the mid-1880’s, almost: 
a generation later. 

The author appears to interpret recent 
history primarily as the attempt by man to 
catch up with and accommodate himself 
to new technology. This is a distorted 
view since it ignores the fact that many 
inventive acts may be responses to eco- 
nomic or social pressures; consequently, 
society far from resisting will welcome 
some Innovations. 

Two proposals are advanced. Our so- 
ciety must become adaptive. Resistance 
to change can be overcome by extending 
our presently limited group or institutional 
identifications and by eliminating our pre- 
occupations with society’s products. Fur- 
ther, our society should become experi- 
mental in all areas and on a massive scale, 
so that our technical capabilities can be 
employed wisely in fulfilling man’s needs 
and aspirations. One wonders how realistic 
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these suggestions are and by what means 
they might be put into effect, a point to 
which Professor Morison does not address 
himself, 

Despite its limitations, however, the 
book performs a service in drawing atten- 
tion to an area in which modern man 
faces real and pressing problems and which 
the best minds in our society must eventu- 
ally study in depth. 

JOHN G. BURKE 

Assistant Professor of the History of 

Science and Technology 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


WALTER L. Creese. The Search for En- 
vironment: The Garden City Before and 
After. Pp. xx, 360. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1966. $15.00. 


The immense value of this book is two- 
fold, particularly for American environ- 
ment-shapers and those interested in the 
Shape of the urban-human scene. It fills 
in the little known near background of the 
more than hundred years between the 
shabby mephitic slum-city of the industrial 
revolution and the period of present rich 
flowering of new-city building especially in 
England, which had its tentative beginnings 
with Letchworth and Welwyn in the first 
two decades of this century. To most of 
us, this long period is a dead one—an 
evilly stagnant vacuum. 

It is vital for us to realize that this is 
not so, for two reasons. On one hand, 
there are practically unknown prototypes 
that are really of high relevance to social- 
design problems and controversies today 
such as Saltaire completed in 1863. On the 
other hand, while the sum of the Saltaires, 
Akroydons, Bournevilles, and Port Sun- 
lights are a tribute to the insight, the fore- 
sight, and the morality of a few troubled 
and enlightened people, they were far too 
few in number to make significant change 
in the total scene—the tokenism of the 
day. The lesson for us today, with the 
great words and intentions but with totally 
inadequate budgets, is clear. Clear too is 
the deep disappointment of Lever, Cad- 
bury, and Rountree, that their valiant ef- 
forts to create homes for those of lower 
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income were negated after a very few 
years by the private ownership and land 
speculative system which priced them out 
of the market. We have not even con- 
sidered yet this as a problem in our new 
cities. Those who ignore history are, of 
course, destined to repeat its mistakes. 

The other major contribution is the 
permeation of the book by a philosophic 
outlook and the review of the philosophic 
formulations and questionings over the 
whole period dealt with, as to the nature 
of the new community and the new city; 
the nature of social and private life and 
the alternatives or variants available to 
the environment-shaper and the consumer 
or in-dweller; the relation of sociology, 
technology, and art; and the repeated inter- 
play of the creative manifestations in com- 
munity and community-creation from coun- 
try to country. There is a cumulative 
roundedness and warmth as well as sub- 
tlety which contrasts with the brittle der- 
nier cri or born-yesterday limitation of 
American analysis today. 

Two quotations are selected as indicating 
the range of this study and the refreshment 
one gets from it: Raymond Unwin’s remark 
that “the ground is a distinct entity in 
itself, not merely a quantity waiting to be 
‘improved’ by structures”; and Ebenezer 
Howard’s remark that “the Garden City 
will not come into being except as the 
result of a great outburst of moral en- 
thusiasm and human sympathy.” 

ALBERT MAYER 

Architect and Planner of Environment 

New York City 


Kay Birkxet-SmitH. The Paths of Cul- 
ture: A General Ethnology. Translated 
from the Danish by Karin Fennow. 
Pp. xiv, 535. Madison and Milwaukee: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1966. 
$10.00. 


It is sad to report that this first English 
edition of a famous work, published previ- 
ously in ten other languages, is a little 
more than a competently executed com- 
pendium of conventional anthropological 
erudition. The title, Tke Paths of Culture, 
is not significant. Dr. Birket-Smith, the 
retired chief curator of the National Mu- 
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seum, Ethnographical Department, in Co- 
penhagen, has not drawn upon his vast 
learning to break any new theoretical 
ground. Here is, rather, a summing up; 
and a summing up written in a .rather 
naïve style at that, with all too familiar 
analogies laid on to help the reader digest 
the thick glut of data. When the author 
ventures to make theoretical points, these 
are invariably unhelpful. Thus, we learn 
that “all culture, like all life, depends on a 
set of inner and outer conditions in order 
to thrive. The inner conditions are spirit- 
ual in nature” (p. 33). We are then told, 
immediately, that “society” is the “nec- 
essary foundation of all culture,” whatever 
that may mean, beyond the obvious and 
reversible truism. 

But this volume may serve quite another 
purpose: as a highly competent introduc- 
tory text, one that will not tax the intelli- 
gence of undergraduates. The book has 
neat divisions of subject matter, beginning 
with chapter 2, on “Culture and Its Laws.” 
The next three chapters sum up, with 
solid illustration, what is known and widely 
accepted on the subject of primitive tech- 
nology and economic life. Some contem- 
porary students may be transfixed with 
interest in the section treating the reluc- 
tance of many societies to wash or bathe 
with any frequency or enthusiasm. The 
chapter on “Social Organization” is, again, 
competently and clearly conveyed. But 
how far can the reader who is more ad- 
vanced in-his studies be helped by passages 
in which clarity carries, as its high price, 
banality? Thus, “the choice of a lifetime 
companion is always a serious matter; in 
addition, convention and custom, justifiable 
considerations, and meaningless prejudices 
often sharply limit the circle within which 
the choice can be made.” The reader is 
then taken through definitions of exogamy 
and endogamy. Such writing is scarcely 
brilliant, as the dusk jacket insists. But 
the book is serviceable, if not more than an 
introductory text is required. I doubt that 
this use is the chief one that the author 
had in mind. The text is made more vivid 
by sixty-four illustrations. 

Peur RIEFF 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 
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HORTENSE PowbDERMAKER, Stranger and 
Friend: The Way of an Anthropologist. 
Pp. 315. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1966. $6.50, l 


“Stranger and ‘Friend is a unique. fas- 
cinating book, for anthropologists have 
written very, very little about their experi- 
ences as field workers. (“A Selected Bib- 
liography for Methods of Field Work” is 
appended, pp. 307-311.) Dr. Powder- 
maker’s approach is autobiographical, and 
the accounts of her field-work experience 
are keyed to the books she has published. 

Dr. Powdermaker’s intellectual -back- 
ground and initiation into anthropology 
are particularly interesting. When she was 
a young woman at Goucher College, there - 
were no anthropology courses available, 


. but as a major in history she says that she 


“gained some sense of the comparative 
nature of civilizations and of historical 
depth.” She took other courses, or read 
on her own, in literature, poetry, and 
philosophy. “The humanist bent was ap- 
parent,” she writes, and it has remained 
with her. After leaving college she spent | 
a short time as a labor organizer for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. This was in the 1920’s. Giving this | 
up, she went to England in 1925. At the 
London School of Economics she became a 
student of Malinowski’s, without at first 
planning to take a degree. She also took 
courses with Seligmann, Hobhouse, West- - 
ermarck, Laski, and Ginsberg. Radcliffe- 
Brown also lectured a semester while she 
was there. Thus, Dr. Powdermaker came 
into personal contact with all the outstand- 
ing figures in British anthropology and so- 
ciology at the time. But it was Malinowski 
who was her master, which explains why 
her first field trip was to Melanesia. - 

Dr. Powdermaker’s first book was Life — 
in Lesu: The Study of a Melanesian. 
Society in New Ireland. Here she was 
the first anthropologist to live among a 
relatively unacculturated people and- the 
first white person in this small community 
of two hundred and thirty-two. Next 
came After Freedom: A Cultural Study 
in the Deep South, an investigation of 
whites and Negroes in rural Mississippi. 
This was followed by Hollywood: The 
Dream Factory, a piece of research which 


ai 


| with Negroes. 
` ‘ance had -to -be maintained. 
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grew out of an interest in movies as culture 
patterns, first perceived as a problem in 
Mississippi as she listened to both whites 


‘and Negroes discuss movies they, and she, 


had seen. Finally, there was Coppertown: 
Changing -Africa; where the problem was 


the influence of mass meda in social, 
change. i 


Dr. Powdermaker tells us exactly how 
she went about organizing her field work, 
how she felt about it, and, looking back, 
her judgment of it. Among the topics 


covered are the selection of an area or . 
problems for study; problems involved ‘in ` 
getting started, establishing a routine of 
-hving and a pattern‘of systematic work; 


functioning within the indigenous power 


‘ ‘structure; techniques of interviewing; and 


mistakes, successes, discouragements, ‘and 
the ever-present problem of relative in- 


‘volvement in and detachment from:a so- 


ciety, 
To me, her accounts’ of her experiences 


‘in Lesu and in the deep South were par- 
‘ticularly fascinating, perhaps because the 


former was her initial plunge into working 
with a nonliterate people, and the latter 
reveals her skill.in working in a situation 
where she lived with whites while at the 
same time “crossing the-tracks” to work 


back, Dr. Powdermaker finds her Holly- 
wood study the least satisfying. At the 
time, she saw herself as an objective sci- 
entist. With hindsight she says, “I know 
the situation was quite different.” She 
hated Hollywood and was glad to leave. 
This was a new experience. The wonder 
is why she attempted the study at all. 
With respect to Coppertown she writes, 


“The problem on which I worked was more 


sophisticated and complex than that of 
my previous studies. I had learned more 
in the writing than in any of the other 
books.” 

In the “Epilogue” Dr. Powdermaker 
comments on some current trends in an- 
thropology—particularly the desire to be 
more “scientific.” She thinks that this aim 


-of a new generation born between 1915 and 
+1930 is probably significant. 


In her own 
view anthropology has a dual nature: “an 


art and a science, a humanistic science.” 


subject. 


An extremely delicate bal- 
On looking’ 


While there are ambiguities in this ap- 
proach, this is only a reflection of life 
itself. “A scientific attitude ignores no 
level of understanding.” In this review 
I have scarcely been able to do full justice 
to the richness and stimulating ramifica- 
tions of this book. 
A. Irvine HALLOWELL 
Professor Emeritus of Anthropology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Davin F. ABERLE, with the field assistance 


of Harvey C. Moore and an appendix 
by Denis F, Johnston. The Peyote 
Religion among the Navaho. Pp. xxvi, 
454. Chicago: Aldine, 1966. $10.00. 


David F. Aberle has devoted years of 
research and of direct experience to his 
His book treats fully and ade- 
quately the Peyote religion from every 
standpoint; but, in addition, the book is 
really a history of Navajo experience, in- 
ternal and external, across the decades. 

Peyote has evolved into a complex re- 
ligion, discipline, and ideology over the 
past one hundred years, and not only 
among the Navajos but among tribes 
which are found all the way from Mexico 
to Canada. 

Aberle’s book, this reviewer believes, 
will never be superseded and will remain 
fundamental to the history and to the 
hopes and the fears of the Navajo people. 

JOHN COLLIER, Sr. 

Former United States 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
City College of New York 
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Leonarp A. Lecut. Goals, Priorities, 
and Dollars: The Next Decade. Pp. 
xiv, 365. New York: Free Press, 1966. 
$6.95. 

This study estimates the gross national 
product (GNP) level and content which 
would be required in 1970 and 1975 in 
terms of sixteen goals. The goals are 
broad objectives generally recognized and 
“pursued both by public and private en- 
deavor.” The report by President Eisen- 
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hower’s Commission on National Goals 
provided the background for the goals 
selected. It is presumed that they rep- 
resent a broad consensus. 

The conclusion is that all of these goals 
cannot be completely realized in the time 
span of the next decade even .though,- in 
1962 prices, the potential GNP which ap- 
pears probable in 1975 is estimated as $981 


billion as compared with the 1962 level of. 
$556 billion. To meet all the goals,. even: 


after allowing for the ways in which actions 


toward one goal may contribute to others, 


would require a GNP in 1975 of $1,127 
billion or about 15 per cent more than the 


probably realizable level of $981 billion.’ 


Goals, Priorities, and Dollars is impor- 
tant for the sophisticated way it exploits 
the quantitative information which has 


been developed, largely during the last four 


decades, through the national economic ac- 
counts. The national accounts provide the 
basis for estimating, in quantitative terms, 
the end product of an- economy’s use of 
its resources—its GNP. This tool for 
analysis, though admittedly having many 
imperfections, nevertheless provides an im- 
portant quantitative way for examining 
ends versus means. The study presents 
an immense array of information within the 
GNP framework about the goals, among 
others, of urban development, social wel- 
fare, health, education, space, and national 
defense, in a way which clarifies the eco- 
nomic process of resource allocation. It 
points to the problem of making choices 
although it does not contribute very much 
to the analysis or improvement of the 
choice process itself, 

In a sense, Goals, Priorities, and Dollars 
is a book which recognizes that a “society 
of abundance” like the American economy 
is still restricted by a scarcity of resources 
to meet all aspirations. It is well worth 
any reader’s time to contrast this book 
with one written at the beginning of ‘the 
century by Simon N. Patten entitled, The 
New Basis of Civilization (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1907). He also saw 


the coming of abundance as contrasted with . 


parsimony and what might be achieved, 
but there was little of a quantitative basis 
for his speculations and less clear recogni- 
tion of the need for choices in resource 
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allocation when surpluses over minimum re- 
quirements became prevalent. 

The basic conclusion of Goals, Priori- 
ties, and Dollars is that goals—private 
and collective aspirations—will always be 
greater than can be provided for by eco- 


nomic resources available at any time and 


place. The problem of choice of goals 
and of resource allocation to achieve them, 
in whole or in part, becomes the issue to 
which this book is merely a preface... As 
Gerhard Colm puts it in the Introduction, 
“We are today, with respect to decisions on 
national goals, where we were about 50 


‘years ago in the development of govern- 


ment budgeting.” The task of the future, 
then, is to develop a process for private 
and public action which can make wise 
choices in a society of abundance which is 
possibly an affluent and influential society 
as. well. 

To this task of the future the book 
contributes only the setting, for choice. 
Some of the problems of goal selection— 
such as contradictory goals—receive no- 
real attention. Is there not a strong proba- 
bility that private aspirations may well in- 
clude a goal which is the right to contra- 
dictory goals (tobacco. use versus health) 
and the right to promote the acceptance 
of each goal? Some moré attention, ‘even 


‘within the recognized restrictions placed 


on this book as a first effort in priority 
analysis, might have been given to con- 
sidering effects on the calculations of cer- 
tain different types of goals—-for example, 
a population goal—no unwanted pregnan- 
cies or no unwanted births. On the 
whole, however, this is an interesting and 
useful first effort and should have a wide 


readership. RAYMOND T. BOWMAN ` 


Assistant Director for 
Statistical Standards 

Bureau of the Budget 

Washington, D.C. 


H. S. HOUTHAKKER and Lester D. 
TAYLOR. Consumer Demand in the 
United States, 1929-1970: Analyses and 
Projections. Pp. x, 214. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966. 
$6.00. . 

This book is a report on an econometric 
study designed to project the composition 
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of private-consumption expenditures to 
1970. Projections are made for eighty- 
three categories of consumption on the 
basis of equations fitted to the expenditure 
series for 1929-1961 (excluding 1942— 
1945) published as part of the national 
accounts by the Department of Commerce. 
(It is unlikely that many of the equations 
would be affected by the major revision- in 
the national accounts published in 1965.) 
The equations are based on a model which 
makes current consumption a function not 
only of incomes and prices but also of past 
stocks or habits. Prices were the implicit 
deflators derived by dividing expenditures 
at current prices by expenditures at con- 
stant prices. 

Four sets of projections were made, one 
pair being based on a 4 per cent and the 
other on a 5 per cent full-employment 
equilibrium rate of growth between 1961 
and 1970. One set in each pair assumed 
that relative prices were the same in 1970 
as in 1961 and the other that they changed 
in ways that were based mainly on an 
extrapolation of the changes that occurred 
in the five-year period preceding 1961. 

The main conclusions of the analysis 
consist of the specific projections for each 
category of consumption. In general, the 
projections do not point to drastic changes 
in the structure of consumption. The 
share of services is projected to rise from 
41 per cent in 1961 to 44 per cent 
in 1970, the share of durables to de- 
cline by 1 per cent from 13 per cent 
in 1961, and the share of nondurables by 
2 or 3 per cent from 46 per cent in 1961. 
‘The projections are not very sensitive to 
the alternative price assumptions, and the 
budget shares are not very sensitive to the 
growth rates. 

The substantive results of the book will 
be of interest to the general economist and 
to those concerned with the level of future 
expenditures on particular components of 
consumption. The volume also represents 
a contribution to econometric methods, 
particularly in coping with the problems 
posed by the serial correlation of time- 
series data. 

IRVING B. KRAVIS 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Foreign Tax Policies and Economic 
Growth: A Conference Report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and the Brookings Institution. Pp. 
xii, 482. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research (Distributed 
by Columbia University Press), 1966. 
$10.00. 


The object of the Conference here re- 
corded was to test the widely held view 
that tax policy has in general been influ- 
ential in affecting growth rates in a number 
of advanced countries in the postwar period 
and that particular tax measures have been 
instrumental in promoting specific benefits 
to personal or corporate saving, widening 
or deepening of investment, or exports. 
For this purpose small groups of experts-— 
one to write the paper, one or two to 
criticize it—were collected in Washington 
in December, 1963, from seven different 
countries. Of these four—Japan, Italy, 
France, and western Germany—had up to 
that point experienced exceptionally high 
growth rates, one-—the Netherlands—had 
a moderate growth rate, and the remaining 
two—Sweden and the United Kingdom— 
with low growth rates were brought in as 
a sort of control. 

On the whole the paper-writers were very 
well chosen with a just discernible policy 
of giving the paper to a young contributor 
with more experienced colleagues as com- 
mentators. The result is an important in- 
ternational review. It gives a far more 
convincing picture of the economic effects 
of taxation in different countries than can 
be gained by looking at tax rates and con- 
cessions. The countries were also well 
chosen, although it would have been in- 
teresting to have had Norway included, 
since recently its per capita gross na- 
tional product (GNP) has been increasing 
much faster than those of the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

In a brief review it is Impossible even to 
summarize the many interesting findings. 
The broad—and surely not unexpected— 
conclusion is that by and large tax struc- 
tures only affect the policy decisions of 
entrepreneurs and the incentives of individ- 
uals to a minor degree as compared with 
broader economic factors. Further, there 
has been no correlation—or possibly a 
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slight negative correlation—between a ra- 
tional coherent tax structure and rapid 
growth. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Sweden with good tax sys- 
tems all experienced low growth rates. 
Italy whose tax system “is admittedly quite 
irrational” had in this period the best 
performance of any of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) countries, 

It is significant that the countries experi- 
encing high growth rates, such as Japan 
and Italy, had reserves of underemployed 
labor in agriculture on which they could 
draw. Germany also was benefited by a 
constant stream of often highly skilled 
refugees from across the border. By con- 
trast Sweden, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom all experienced tight labor 
conditions and had no reserves on which 
to draw. In the initial phase also both 
Germany and Japan had exceptionally low 
marginal capital-output ratios due partly 
to the reopening of war-damaged factories 
and in the case of Japan, more lastingly to 
the development of new labor-intensive 
industries such as optics and the radio. 
It is also noticeable that the successful 
countries received a large part of their 
industrial finance either directly from the 
government or indirectly through the banks 
from the central bank, supported by the 
government, 

Sweden, the Netherlands, and on the 
whole the United Kingdom had tax struc- 
tures which were geared to stability 
—compensatory finance—rather than to 
growth. ‘They relied heavily on high and 
progressive income taxes embodying coun- 
tercyclical devices. Either the whole rev- 
enue demand was adjusted so as to bal- 
ance the social accounts—especially in the 
Netherlands—or investment stimuli were 
varied—especially in Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. In contrast Germany, 
Japan, and Italy—the last as much by its 
inefficiency as by its set purpose—had tax 
structures which favored business and de- 
velopment, relying for most of their rev- 
enue on regressive consumption taxes. The 
French participants claimed convincingly 
that their tax structure had been greatly 
improved after the war by drastic simpli- 
fication. The general aim was stated to be 
neutrality, but at the same time the en- 
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_couragement of exports was systematically 


pursued: by deductions of T.V.A. (Tax on 
Value Added) paid on purchases of equip- 
ment and plant at all stages, by tax-free 
reserves—-to encourage credit-giving to 
foreign importers—and by special deprecia- 
tion allowances for exporters. l 

If the tax structure is to stimulate 
growth-—it was generally agreed—it must 
be expected principally to do so by con- 
cessions in profit-taxes. There was a very 
wide consensus of opinion that the most 
Significant of these were (1) the change 
from straight-line to reducing balance de- 
preciation, giving most of the benefits in 
the first two years of the life of an asset, 
(2) the oportunity of accumulating tax- 
free reserves, and (3) the absence—or 
low incidence—of capital-gains taxes. For 
most of the period examined the United 
Kingdom was a leader in all these—if we 
reckon the differential in favor of undis- 
tributed profits as largely equivalent to the 
second. But her growth rate remained 
low. Perhaps the most significant fiscal 
difference between the low and the high 
growth-rate countries was that in the for- 
mer taxes were efficiently assessed and col- 
lected, while in the latter exceptions and 
concessions and even outright evasion were 
rife, (The French almost boasted that this 
was a national tradition.) Indeed, it would 
seem that the less firms are taxed the better 
they are likely to do. 

URSULA K. Hicks 

Nuffield College 

Oxford 

England 


Joun A. BRITTAIN. Corporate Dividend 
Policy. Pp. xvii, 254. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1966. $2.50. 


Corporate Dividend Policy is a worthy 
addition to the series of Studies of Gov- 
ernment Finance under the sponsorship of 
the Brookings Institution. In this book 
Jobn A. Brittain of the Brookings eco- 
nomics staff seeks to explain the divergent 
trends of corporate dividends and after-tax 
net profits for fifteen years following World 
War II. The impacts of these divergencies 
on corporate saving; income distribution, 
and investment have been significant. The 
isolation, therefore, of the effect of such 
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important factors as depreciation liberali- 
zation, individual tax rates, and corporate 
taxes on the dividend decision carries with 
it important implications for fiscal policy. 

Brittain sought his answers through the 
use of an econometric model originally 
proposed by John Lintner. In simplest 
terms the rationale of the model is that 
dividends depend directly on current net 
profits—after depreciation and taxes—but 
are also influenced by past dividends be- 
cause management is reluctant either to 
cut dividends or to raise them to new 
levels it may not be able to maintain. 
In Brittain’s study Lintner’s basic model 
was modified in two major respects. First, 
the net-profits variable was replaced by 
more adequate income measures of ability 
to pay dividends. Secondly, the rationale 
that corporations pursue a long-run “target” 
payout ratio was replaced by the concept 
that the ratio varies over time with tax 
and other factors. 

On the basis of corporate aggregate data, 
the study shows clearly that the liberality 
of depreciation allowances for tax purposes 
invalidates accounting net profits as a meas- 
ure of ability or willingness to pay divi- 
dends. It finds as an acceptable hypothesis 
that dividends follow the gross income 
measure “cash flow’—profits after taxes 
but including depreciation. The adjust- 
ment to cash flow, however, is a sluggish 
one, based on corporate past policy and 
uncertainties about future results. 

Brittain also tested the hypothesis that 
higher individual tax rates tend to cause a 
shareholder preference for corporate saving. 
In all models it was found that rising 
individual tax rates depressed dividends 
sufficiently to account for the marked de- 
cline in payout ratio that occurred between 
the late 1920’s and the late 1940's. 

Interest rate and sales factors were not 
of sufficient significance to detract from the 
importance of depreciation and tax rates. 
Corporate tax changes were accounted for 
in the deduction of income tax to arrive at 
cash flow. Of other variables tested no 
significant relations were found: 

This study shows empirically what many 
have assumed a priori about the relation- 
ship between federal fiscal policy and cor- 
porate dividend policy. Although the study 
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does not resolve the question of the advis- 
ability of encouraging corporate income 
retention, it does define more clearly how 
to measure dividend expectations once a 
new policy affecting corporate net income 
and cash flows has been set. 

In terms of its stated objectives the 
outcome of the book is quite successful. 
It may be particularly recommended to 
students of the effects of federal fiscal 
policy on private corporations whether they 
view the subject from the standpoint of 
service to government or of corporate 
financial management or security analysis. 

Leo D. STONE . 

Professor of Business Organization 

Ohio State University 


RayMonD M. SoMMERFELD. Tax Reform 
and the Alliance for Progress. Pp. xiv, 
217. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
for the Institute of Latin American 
Studies, University of Texas, 1966. 
$5.00. 


In lucid and readable fashion, the author 
has outlined the principal problems of tax 
reform in Latin America, including his as- 
sessment of which taxes are desirable and 
which are not, the efficacy of tax-exemption 
schemes to promote economic growth, and 
reforms essential to tax administration. 
The book is aimed at the student of Latin- 
American economics with little or no prior 
knowledge of taxation principles. 

The opening chapter summarily outlines 
the Alliance for Progress and its back- 
ground. There follows, in chapter 2, a 
more serious consideration of the Charter 
of Punta del Este with reference to the 
need for tax reform. The objectives of 
reform—mainly equity, increased capital 
formation, and price stability—are stated, 
with the author’s opinions on probability 
of success. 

Chapter 3 is a bird’s-eye view of Latin- 
American taxes, covering levels—percent- 
age of national income—the relative im- 
portance of direct and indirect taxes, and 
structural details for five countries briefly 
outlined in tables. The extent of tax- 
sharing—between central and local govern- 
ments—-and the policy of earmarking rev- 
enues for specific projects—which the 
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author views as inefficient—are treated 
briefly. 

Chapters 4, 5, and 6 deal with income 
taxes, wealth taxes, and indirect taxes, re- 
spectively. The features of Latin-American 
income-tax systems are contrasted with 
those of other areas—for example, in con- 
cepts of taxable income, schedular taxation, 
and the like—and problems of double taxa- 
tion, exclusions, deductions, exemptions, 
and capital-gains taxes are taken up. Wealth 
taxes are treated in the context of issues 
such as agrarian reform and productivity. 
Finally, the incidence and easier adminis- 
tration of indirect taxes are evaluated in 
terms of the Alliance objectives already 
outlined. 

Chapter 7 takes up exemption schemes, 
cited for fifteen countries and illustrated 
by Mexico and Puerto Rico. Advantages 
and limitations are suggested, and the 
author concludes that other methods of 
achieving the same ends may be more 
efficient. 

Chapter 8, on tax administration, covers 
legal factors, accounting, and personnel 
policies, followed by a list of techniques 
designed to bolster enforcement. Chapter 
9 summarizes the author’s recommenda- 
tions, and Chapter 10, an epilogue, cites 
progress since initiation of the Alliance. 

Although done in a Latin-American con- 
text, much of the text is on tax policy in 
general, applicable to any underdeveloped 
area, with a liberal sprinkling of the au- 
thor’s opinions. Take out the Latin-Amer- 
ican illustrations and substitute (say) Asia, 
and much of the book would not have to 
be rewritten. Experts in fiscal policy look- 
ing for enlightenment on Latin-American 
tax systems will be bored, but the student 
of economic development in his initial 
brush with taxation will be delighted. 

JOHN P. PowELson 

Professor of Economics 

University of Colorado 


Murray WoLrrson. A Reappraisal of 
Marxian Economics. Pp. xii, 220. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966. 
$6.75. 

Murray Wolfson’s Reappraisal of Marx- 
ian Economics, despite its comparative 
brevity, is an ambitious work, in the draft- 
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ing of which he had the happy advantages 
of being able to apply present-day tech- 
niques of economic analysis to both Marx’s 
writings and the century of historical de- 
velopment that has ensued. For the most 
part, Wolfson has labored well with respect 
to effective use of the tools of modern 
scholarship, adherence to logical empiricism 
as his methodological guide, and devotion 
to democratic and humanitarian principles. 
Consequently, he has come up with a good 
final answer to the big question——‘Is 
Marx right? ”—he poses early: 

“Tt is not as Lenin would have it that 
socialism is the only goal and that hence 
violent revolution against an unyielding 
bourgeoisie is a necessity. Rather it is the 
democratic ideal and its political institu- 
tions which are paramount. If these can be 
maintained and enlarged then the real prob- 
lem of increasing social welfare can be 
attacked.” 

In terms of what Marx intended to 
prove, Wolfson presents four cardinal 
points in a variety of ways. One of these 
quadruples is as follows: “Firstly, Marx 
wanted to show that capitalism must de- 
stroy itself.” “Secondly, the death of capi- 
talism was absolutely inevitable.” “Thirdly, 
the institutions of the economy (indeed 
all of the social superstructure) are deri- 
vatives of the basic economic conflict be- 
tween antiquated modes of ownership and 
social organization for production on one 
hand and the development of productive 
technique and equipment on the other.” 
“Fourthly, the individual is realistically 
treated as fundamentally an agent of his 
economic class.” 

Such a listing indicates at once a famili- 
arity with basic tenets of Marxism—but 
it also shows that Wolfson is at times 
given to possibly misleading or inexact 
statement. And these lapses occur regard- 
less of whether Wolfson is engaged in 
direct examination of Marx, is quoting in 
support of his own views a partially in- 
correct interpretation by Thorstein Veblen 
of the materialist view of history, or is 
inaccurately charging Robert C. Tucker 
with having imagined that Marx was talk- 
ing about the capitalist when Wolfson held 
that capital was the subject, and when as 
a matter of fact Tucker discussed both 
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capital and the capitalist. Thus, a safer 
and more precise exposition of point three 
would be the following: basic economic 
conflict is present when a socioeconomic 
system has developed the contradictions 
stated above that portend its demise or 
transformation, and the situation which 
Marx describes as normally obtaining is 
characterized by the structural and de- 
velopmental unity of every culture as pre- 
dicted on its economic foundations. And 
as an example of the overstatement that 
simply is not accurate, we may note Wolf- 
son’s declaration: “It is revealing that of 
all the writings of Marx, the 1844 manu- 
scripts alone are devoid of historical analy- 
sis.” Just to keep the record straight it 
should be stated here that discernible as- 
pects of dialectical historical interpretation 
are present in these manuscripts and ap- 
plied especially to economic stages and 
processes. . 

Yet in all fairness to Wolfson, it should 
be recognized that here is a substantial 
intellectual accomplishment which not only 
centers upon fundamental topics of Marx- 
ism that are subjected to searching eco- 
nomic analysis—for example, value, wages, 
and price—but also encompasses serious 
philosophical and epistemological discus- 
sion, Inevitably, many of these topics 
will evoke some differences of opinion on 
the part of almost any reader. But some 
disagreement does not mean constant dis- 
agreement, and the over-all result is an 
impressive piece of work that deserves the 
unhurried and critical attention of serious 
students of Marxism. 

RAYMOND POLIN 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 

St. John’s University 

New York 
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Tomas C. SCHELLING. Arms and In- 
fluence. Pp. viii, 293. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966. 
$7.50. 


Much current foreign policy concerns 
itself with the interaction of diplomacy 
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and the military. A growing body of liter- 
ature is devoted to this interplay. Pro- 
fessor Schelling has again made a seminal 
contribution to this field; within the limits 
of its approach, his book is a cogent and 
brilliant elucidation of how to use the mili- 
tary effectively in diplomatic bargaining. 

Among other things, the author analyzes 
the hard, delicate, subtle, and perilous 
components of deterrence; compellence; 
“the idiom of reprisal”; brinkmanship 
confrontations, whether of the deterrent 
Berlin variety or the compellent Cuban 


‘variety; and limited wars, the battlefield 


kind, as in Korea and against the Viet 
Cong, and that of measured, coercive vio- 
lence, as against North Vietnam. There is 
ati insistence that in even a major nuclear 
war the interplay of the military and the 
diplomatic should not stop; that deterrence 
can continue to be made effective for some 
aspects of such a war, even during the 
actual fighting of it, by military measures 
selectively employed and deliberately held 
in reserve; and in short, that a major 
nuclear war can be made into a controlled 
and responsible one. All of this, to be 
carried out: successfully, requires prudence, 
restraint, reprisal exquisitely appropriate to 
the prior damage, regulated dosages of des- 
truction or pain, predetermined measures 
against the necessity of hasty decisions, 
much caution in the initiation of the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons prior to escalation 
into a nuclear war, strong nerves, a willing- 
ness to take the risks of escalation, and, 
above all, the capacity to get to “the other 
side” the actual meaning of “the message” 
and to make that message credible. 

The book will frighten or infuriate many. 
This is unfair. Theorists and practitioners 
of this military-diplomatic expertise have 
done much to make deterrence credible, 
and therefore they have contributed to the 
pax atomica, But by doing this they have 
necessarily helped create a frozen inter- 
national status quo and its host of ac- 
cumulating problems; and they show too 
little awareness of these problems. 

Indeed, specialists like Schelling seem to 
conceive Clausewitzian doctrine too nar- 
rowly. They tend to handle international 
relations as if they were playing a game. 
Schelling speaks of “measured cadence” 
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and of America’s Gulf of Tonkin reprisal 
as an “expressive bit of repartee.” He 
sees Soviet-American agreement in opposi- 
tion to China’s foray into India as an il- 
lustration of “two parties collaborating to 
avoid being thrust into a test of nerve” 
——jnstead of seeing it for what it is in fact, 
a tacit co-operation in response to shared 
national mterests in a specific situation. 
These technicians need to be supplemented, 
for they tend to obscure those substantive 
aspects of diplomacy concerned with an 
examination of basic national interests, 
shifts and new convergencies in world 
politics, pressures to revisionism, possibili- 
ties of détente, and emergent historical 
trends. Reston of the Times put his finger 
on a serious defect when he observed that 
the computer-minded often lack a sense 
of history. 

‘Some of a nation’s commitments are less 
vital than others. Must it always go to 
the brink for its less vital ones in order to 
insure its credibility for toughness in the 
more vital ones? (Russia does not seem 
to have lost “face” or “image” or “credi- 
bility” in failing to give larger support to 
North Vietnam.) If a nation must con- 
stantly guard its credibility for toughness 
-and deterrence—how can it ever’ ré- 
examine its foreign policy in democratic 
fashion without risk of giving the game 
away and impairing its credibility in a 
perpetual war of nerves? 

WILLIAM G. CARLETON 

Professor Emeritus of History 

and Political Science 
University of Florida 


C. E. Brack. The Dynamics of Moderni- 
zation: A Study in Comparative History. 
Pp. x, 207. New York: Harper & Row, 
1966. $5.95. 

If this lucid volume spurs a few more 
historians of C. E. Black’s caliber to devote 
attention to problems of comparative de- 
velopment, his admirable effort should pay 
rich dividends. For it is now apparent 
that the maze of theory and speculation 
that characterizes much of the writing on 
“political development” and “moderniza- 
tion” requires the disciplining of historical 
examination and synthesis. It is to Pro- 
fessor Black’s great credit that he has 
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boldly rejected the always questionable no- 
tion that the historian’s task is to illumi- 
nate the unique in human affairs. He has 
with equal courage tried his hand’ at a 
preliminary conceptual clarification and 
perlodization of “modernization.” © 

Professor Black is fully aware of the 
problems and dangers inherent in the com- 
parative method particularly when the unit 
of analytic comparison involves something 
as large and intellectually unwieldy as the 
nation-state. He notes that comparisons of 
government at the local level or of specific 
social or political institutions are a some- 
what less inhibiting enterprise. Neverthe- 
less, in a chapter evidently directed to so- 
cial scientists as-well as to historians, he 
opts for the comparative study of national 
development, observing that “the time has 
come to formulate generalizations about the 
whole of mankind in modern times” (p. 
45). As a guide to the literature that in 
the author’s view makes such an effort 
eminently possible today, Black appends 
to this essay a “Bibliographical Essay” 
that is in itself a commendable piece of 
intellectual synthesis. 

The severe critic will find weaknesses in 
this volume. In my view, the most serious 
of these is that the author falls short of 
providing precise, nonculture-bound, and 
empirically operational definitions of “mod- 
ernization.” In the economic sphere, his 
reasoning is clear enough in that a modern 
economy is essentially an urban-industrial- 
ized economy for which changes over time 
can be measured by the kinds of variables 
found in Russet ef al, World Handbook 
of Political and Social Indicators (New 
Haven, 1964). But a concept like “po- 
litical modernization” remains frustratingly 
illusive, particularly for writers like Black 
who are rightly suspicious of definitions of 
political modernity that are based on eco- 
nomic indicators. Thus, political moderni- 
zation here seems to involve a particular 
set of elite attitudes toward social and 
economic change, the centralization of de- 
cisions at the national level, government 
by “the rule of law,” some form of 
participation in politics on the part of 
mass publics, and efficiency in the making 
and execution of policy—in short, a po- 
litical system in which an antitraditional, 
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innovative, intellectually flexible, self-dis- 
ciplined, nonarbitrary, publicly supported, 
and responsibly manipulative national elite 
makes and executes public policy. Al- 
though the author is at pains to insist that 
not only West European or American 
democracies are “modern,” it is clear that 
non-Western systems that fit some but not 
all of the above categories fall into con- 
ceptually fuzzy categories. 

Professor Black is more persuasive when 
he depicts the evolution of modernity in 
terms of the way in which societies con- 
front a series of historical “crises,” ranging 
from the emergence of a modernized lead- 
ership to the integration of national so- 
ciety. It is here that one is challenged 
by his effort to place nation-states in rela- 
tionship to the number of such crises that 
have emerged and have been resolved. In 
doing so he notes that for the older nation- 
states, the path to modernity has been 
strewn with such things as alienation, 
frustration, violence, crime, and war. More- 
over, he notes pessimistically that there is 
little reason for supposing that the pattern 
will be different for nation-states and 
emerging nations that now find ‘themselves 
earlier along the modernizing journey. 

The author expresses the hope that fu- 
ture violence may be moderated by the 
growing interdependence of national, re- 
gional, and international processes of de- 
velopment, particularly if international in- 
tervention is based on the recognition that 
violence cannot be completely abolished 
and that there is no single institutional 
pattern that can be associated- with mod- 
ernity. 

This volume, then, is sobering and intel- 
lectually stimulating reading. It will enjoy 
a prominent place among the distinguished 
works the author so ably synthesizes. 

JOSEPH LAPALOMBARA 

Professor of Political Science 


Yale University 

Joserg LAPALOoMBARA and Myron 
Werner (Eds.). Political Parties and 
Political Development. Pp. viii, 487. 


Princeton, N.J.: 

Press, 1966. $8.50. 

This antepenultimate volume in the series 
sponsored by the Comparative Politics 


Princeton University 
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Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council carries forward the thinking and 
findings of one of the most sustained and 
productive enterprises in American social 
science. Messrs. LaPalombara and Weiner, 
with their twelve collaborators, have ad- 
mirably kept in mind the objectives of the 
series: to clarify the meaning of “political 
development,” to explore the significance 
of the tension between traditional values 
and modern practices for economic growth 
and political order, and to inquire into the 
extent to which political change in 
traditional societies can be directed and 
controlled through democratic systems and 
processes, 

The editors have contributed an intro- 
ductory and concluding essay, the former 
providing a conceptual framework and pro- 
visional typology of party systems viewed 
as products of the familiar “development 
crises”-—legitimacy, integration, and parti- 
cipation—-the latter attempting to assess 
the influence of party systems on the de- 
velopment process. A _ twenty-five-page 
selected bibliography by Naomi Kies adds 
to the usefulness of the book. 

A reviewer may perhaps be forgiven for 
expressing his judgment that the applica- 
tion- of the concepts in the country-and- 
area analyses are more enlightening than 
the editors’ valiant efforts to develop a 
theory of party systems as such. The 
reader derives a much clearer picture of 
how parties were formed in response to 
“the great issues” of modernization in the 
several subject-countries and continents 
than he is able to perceive how parties as 
“tension-management systems” guide or 
control the “distribution crisis” and the 
modernization process. However, utilizing 
the work of such analysts as Rustow, Scott, 
and Pye, the editors have succeeded in 
sharpening tremendously our awareness of 
the conditions conducive to the rise and 
survival of competitive, alternating, and 
dominant party systems. This continuum, 
incidentally, seems more operational than 
the model they construct combining the 
dimensions of (a) hegemony-turnover in 
time and (b) ideology-pragmatism in ori- 
entation. 

In coverage, the country chapters em- 
phasize western Europe and the Near East 
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Africa—four each—the United States re- 
ceiving two, and all of Asia and Latin 
America only one each, With respect to 


the authorship, it is all too easy to criticize. 


in retrospect, and such countries as Japan 
and India have been subjected to intensive 
analysis in previous volumes of the series, 
but it would be both pleasing and edifying 
if some Asian and African scholars had 
been invited to participate in this effort, 
rather than confining the collaboration to 
Americans and West Europeans. No doubt, 
restricted availability of funds and oppor- 
tunity for communication accounts for this 
decision, but some doubt is thrown upon 
this explanation by the account of the 1964 
conference at Villa Falconieri. 
AVERY LEISERSON 
Visiting Professor of 
Political Science 
Centre for Study of 
Developing Societies 
New Delhi 


KENNETH W. THompson. The Moral 
Issue in Statecraft: Twentieth-Century 
Approaches & Problems. Pp. xiv, 127. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1966. $4.00. 


Kenneth W. Thompson, Vice-President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, bases this 
book on his Rockwell Lectures at Rice 
University. In it he attempts to determine 
the role of morality in politics, especially 
in the field of international relations. 

One would like to be more generous 
with an author who tackles this difficult 
subject with such evident good will, but it 
did not seem to this reviewer that he 
offers a particularly novel or penetrating 
analysis. It is Mr. Thompson’s principal 
contention that there are at least as many 
serious dangers in moral absolutism as 
there are in amoral politics. Moral abso- 
lutism leads either to a complete with- 
drawal from the political arena or to rigid 
postures which make necessary compro- 
mises impossible. Men who are willing to 
accept very partial and imperfect justice 
in economic and social affairs will yet 
demand perfection in foreign policy. In 
the disarmament question, for example, ‘‘if 
liberal and humane men can only condemn 
military programs as a whole, . . . who 
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will defend the objectives of restraint? 
. .. Who will pursue the goals of limiting 
conflict in both scope and character?” 
(p. 29). 

The moral man will have his ethical 
principles as a guide, but will not be dis- 
heartened if they cannot be fully embodied 
in the solutions of international problems. 
He will act in a spirit of ethical pragma- 
tism, realizing that “proximate morality 
may be the highest attainment in state- 
craft” (p. 76). 

In the attempt to travel the difficult 
road between moral absolutism and cynical 
opportunism, we can draw strength, Mr. 
Thompson believes, from what he calls the 
Anglo-American approach. This he identi- 
fies as the pursuit of goals and purposes 
in a spirit of patience and restraint as 
contrasted with the severe logic of the 
French or the “hard utopianism” of the 
ideologues. He holds up for our edifica- 
tion a number of “prophets and practition- 
ers” in the Anglo-American tradition, in- 
cluding such disparate figures as John 
Foster Dulles—who as Secretary of State 
was guilty of the very moral absolutism 
which Mr. Thompson decries—and Rein- 
hold Neibuhr, one of Dulles’ severest crit- 
ics. Apparently, our “proud legacy of 
prophecy and practice” must be used with 
considerable caution. 

Turning to the future, Mr. Thompson 
gives us a “view from the twenty-first 
century” which is surprisingly optimistic. 
He concludes with the plea with which he 
started: that the moral insights of religion 
be applied to international affairs, but 
without the tendency toward perfection- 
ism which so often vitiates their strength. 

Ransom E. NOBLE 

Dean 

School of Humanities and 

Social Science 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn 

New York 


A. P. THORNTON. Doctrines of Imperial- 
ism. Pp. ix, 246. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1965. $5.95. 

To be told that power is at the center 

of the relations amongst states, that im- 

perialism has existed throughout history 
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and has taken religious, cultural, economic, 
and political forms, is not confined to 
capitalism, and that ideologies are ex post 
facto rationalizations is to recount aca- 
demic commonplaces. This book says little 
that cannot be found in elementary texts. 
“The doctrines that support imperialism 
will find their disciples in every generation.” 
“Communism is itself an ideological im- 
perialism . . . The Koran, the Talmud, 
the Bible, the Vedas, the Papacy—all have 
their own empires.” More than that, “The 
world over, we can enhance our own status 
only by diminishing someone  else’s.” 
“Since power exists ... it is better dealt 
with pragmatically.” “The recurring is- 
sue about power is simply—Who shall 
wield it? ” 

At times conceding the importance of 
economic factors in the revival of im- 
perialism (“The British Empire was not 
some mystical structure . . . above and 
beyond mundane matters of money, whose 
officials were devoid of self-interest.’”’), he 
minimizes it when citing the prolonged 
effort of the French army to remain in 
Indo-China after World War JI. 

Although affecting an olympian detach- 
ment, one suspects that Thornton is some- 
what disturbed that English and other 
European imperialisms have been displaced, 
Ironically, in the name of anti-imperialism, 
by two of Europe’s powerful offspring, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. He 
does puncture some of the unconscious 
hypocrisy of the newly formed states, but 
spends an inordinate amount of space “ex- 
plaining” the imperialists’ position. “The 
insistence of Englishmen that their first 
task was to establish ‘law and order’ had 
always more to it than a misplaced devo- 
tion to police routine. It had a moral 
basis.” But does “understanding” the self- 
righteous and, in the nineteenth century, 
unself-conscious, European justification for 
their dominance condone it? If the de- 
fense of imperialism is made on the basis 
of superior power, then power expelled it. 
If on the basis of a “civilizing” mission 
“to disseminate law, order, justice, educa- 
tion, peace and prosperity,” then one may 
ask whether Dakar was built for the Sene- 
galese or the convenience of the French. 

One may wonder, as well, at statements 
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such as “for colonization could never have 
existed at all had there not also existed a 
willingness on both sides that it should.” 
The book adds little to the author’s earlier 
one, The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies. 
WALLACE SOKOLSKY 

Assistant Professor of History 

Bronx Community College 

City University of New York 


RicHARD E. FLAtHMAN. The Public In- 
terest: An Essay Concerning the Norma- 
tive Discourse of Politics. Pp. xvi, 197. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
$7.25. 


Professor Flathman would have given a 
etter indication of the contents of this 
interesting book had he reversed the title 
and subtitle, for the concept of the public 
interest is really used chiefly to illustrate 
a number of important theses concerning 
the nature of normative language in general. 

Among these theses are the following: 
(1) Logical Positivism “commands wide- 
spread allegiance” among contemporary po- 
litical scientists. (2) This has had two 
sorts of deleterious influences on their 
work. On the one hand, those who have 
accepted the tenets of Logical Positivism 
have concluded that “questions of value 
are not amenable to rational, transsub- 
jective, scientific analysis” and therefore 
exclude from consideration all “value- 
laden” concepts—the concept of the public 
interest is a case in point. On the other 
hand, traditionally oriented political theor- 
ists—those who are suspicious of a “‘sci- 
entific” political sclience—equally identify 
philosophy and positivism and so conclude 
that there is no possibility of “communica- 
tion” with philosophy. (3) However, in 
point of fact, philosophy has progressed 
from positivism into a “post-positivistic” 
stage. Though political scientists are un- 
aware of the change that has occurred in 
philosophical thinking, the contemporary 
approach in philosophy is to direct attention 
to how language is actually used, rather 
than to seek to impose an arbitrary stan- 
dard on usage. (4) As a result, a new 
type of value theory is emerging which is 
highly relevant to political science, a theory 
in which “reason” has an important place. 
To sum up, Professor Flathman’s aim is 
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to restore “the ancient and fruitful ties 
between philosophy and political science” 
by “dispelling the view that Logical Posi- 
tivism reigns supreme in philosophy” (pp. 
xi-xii). 

In accordance with the general strategy 
of this “ordinary language philosophy,” 
Professor Flathman points out that if we 
attend to the way language actually func- 
tions in political discourse we are bound to 
conclude that such a concept as the public 
interest is “neither a vacuous phrase nor a 
verbal device useful only for propaganda 
purposes” (p. 82). Scientifically oriented 
political scientists and positivistic philoso- 
phers have failed to see how ordinary peo- 
ple—including politicians—use language, 
because they have assumed that there are 
but two acceptable models for a rational 
argument—those of deductive and induc- 
tive inference (p. 158). Since discourse 
about morals does not conform to these 
models—or, rather, does not conform to 
these models exclusively—they have con- 
cluded that morals are merely emotive and 
noncognitive. This is an “egregious error” 
(p. 162). 

But if there is a special sort of logic for 
moral discourse, what is its nature? The 
main portion of Professor Flathman’s book 
sets out this model, or logic, for moral dis- 
course, first working with the concept of 
the public interest as a concrete case and 
later generalizing the findings and consid- 
ering possible difficulties. The ‘“funda- 
mental principle,” he holds, is the utilitar- 
ian principle of consequences: “If the 
consequences of A’s doing X would be 
justifiably regarded as morally undesirable, 
A -has a moral duty not to do X without a 
reason or justification” (p. 108). When 
this principle is ‘properly combined with 
facts, consequences and moral rules,” we 
have an exemplification of moral reasoning. 
That is, decisions reached in this way, by 
use of the principle, are reasoned. This is 
what reasoning in the fields of morals and 
politics means. 

Professor Flathman concedes that this 
kind of reasoning does not result in justi- 
fications that can be “proved” as con- 
clusively as can the findings of mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. In a 
sense, moral justifications are “ultimately 
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arbitrary,’ but it does not follow that 
there is no difference at all between the 
discourse whose logic has just been out- 
lined and “the ‘I like it’ ‘Well I don’t’ 
type of exchange with its destructive con- 
sequences” (p. 166). 

That there is an empirical difference is 
of course true, and Professor Flathman has 
described this observable difference with 
skill and finesse. But why is the sort of 
discourse that appeals to the Principle of 
Consequences better than the. sort that 
takes its stand on “I like it” ? One could 
argue, as Professor Flathman does, that the 
latter sort of discourse has “destructive 
consequences” which the former sort 
avoids. But this argument is circular since 
it is the Principle of Consequences that is 
at issue. Professor Flathman hopes to 
escape this dilemma by maintaining that 
the Principle of Consequences does not 
have to be proved, since it is analytic. 
It is analytic—at least in Professor Flath- 
man’s version. But this only opens up 
another difficulty. How can a tautology 
be relevant to moral discourse? I do not 
find Professor Flathman convincing on this 
point (pp. 110-111). There are other 
matters of a similar nature on which one 
might take issue, but the book is clearly 
an important contribution to a highly im- 
portant subject. It deserves, and will 
probably receive, wide attention. 

W. T. JONES 

Professor of Philosophy 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

California 


ANDREW M. Scorr, with WILLIAM A. 
Lucas and Trupi M. Lucas. Simulation 
and National Development. Pp. ix, 177. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
No price. 

Simulation by its results has been es- 
tablished in the social sciences as a means 
of inquiry and a vehicle for improving un- 
derstanding. Its oft-repeated purposes— 
theory-building, teaching, and increasing 
the insights of policy-makers—are being 
fulfilled. The stated purpose of this book 
is teaching. 

The style of the simulation partially 
follows that of Guetzkow’s work at North- 
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Parties And The Governmental System: 
A Book Of Readings 


by Garold W. Thumm, Bates College 
& Edward Janosik, University of Pennsylvania 


Composed of articles from scholarly journals and excerpts from important political science 
books. Parties and the Governmental System is a new and refreshing anthology that 
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by Charles O. Lerche, Jr. 
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lenges of an unstoble world. Emphasis is on the broader considerations of national 
foreign policy and Soviet-American confrontations. January 1967, 387 pp., $8.25 


An Introduction To Political Analysis, 4th Ed., 1967 


by Robert E. Lane, Yale University 
James D. Barber, Yale University 
& Fred l. Greenstein, Wesleyan University 


This revised edition presents concrete case studies of government in action which focus 
attention on significant political concepts and issues. The volume stresses the student’s 
own role in developing and testing generalizations about political behavior and appraising 
political processes and policies. March 1967, approx. 385 pp., paperbound $5.50 
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Socialism, 5th Ed., 1967 


by William Ebenstein, University of California, Santa Barbara 
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western University. It departs from that 
style by not reporting results. It is a des- 
cription, and only that, of human rather 
than mechanical simulations. The four 
political units simulated are Simuland— 
a hypothetical developing society-~—Brazil, 
Chile, and Durham, North Carolina. There 
are two chapters on each of the four 
simulations, one a general description and 
the other excerpts and summaries from the 
manuals of operation. A final chapter 
highlights the purposes, logic, and some 
technical problems of simulation. 

The substance of the book is a descrip- 
tion of four games with very brief mention 
of the rationale for determining the rules 
of the game and for selecting the actors. 
All of the simulations are “Rich,” that is, 
complex representations, and include in 
the three “real”-cases information about 
Brazil, Chile, and Durham. The structure 
of Simuland is more systematic than the 
others. It is a prototype of Brazil and 
Chile. The actors of Simuland include a 
government, foreign governments, and var- 
lous elite groups, such as two military 
factions, the intelligentsia, and the Commu- 
nist party. Constraints are placed on re- 
sources and communications. The masses 
are experimentally manipulated. Some out- 
comes to be examined are investment de- 
cisions of two elites, coup d’etat and non- 
violent change in the government. 

The authors state that “in the design of 
a simulation exercise, one of the first 
questions to be dealt with must be the 
purpose of the exercise” (p. 159). If the 
purpose is theory-building, the simulation 
can be evaluated against the propositions 
found, especially the unanticipated ones. 
If the purpose is teaching, as it apparently 
is in this book, then the simulations can 
be evaluated against the ease with which 
they can be adapted as well as the knowl- 
edge and understanding produced by them 
as opposed to alternative methods. How- 
ever, this book cannot be easily used for 
teaching. Much more detail is required. 
If it is designed to show the advantages of 
simulation over other methods for teaching 
about countries and cities, it contains no 
evidence other than the assertions that 
students gained “usable information” and 
were highly motivated. 
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These descriptions of games are detailed 
enough to give some feeling of what is 
involved in simulating a political system. 
For those who want to see what simulation 
looks like, this book may be worth-while, 
but for researchers who want to learn from 
the efforts at North Carolina more infor- 
mation than that provided is necessary. 

HENRY TEUNE 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


ARTHUR LALL. Modern International 
Negotiation: Principles and Practice. Pp. 
xii, 404. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. $8.95, 


Ambassador Lall’s discussion of the place 
and practice of negotiation in international 
relations reveals his exceptional background 
in diplomacy, especially within the United 
Nations. He draws his factual data, how- 
ever, not alone from his personal experi- 
ences but also from documents and sec- 
ondary sources. He alludes mainly to 
negotiating efforts in United Nations or- 
gans but deals with many others, such as 
those relating to the Oxus River dispute 
(1948) and the St. Lawrence waterway 
project (1951-1954). 

After noting the emphasis which the 
United Nations places on negotiation 
(chapter 1) and defining “international 
negotiation” (chapter 2), the author pre- 
sents twenty-four chapters on selected as- 
pects of his subject: objectives, procedures, 
third-party intrusions, vital interests, ideol- 
ogy, the personal factor, maneuverability, 
and the like. At the end of each he 
appends one or more negotiating “prin- 
ciples,” generalizations related to the sub- 
ject matter he has discussed. 

Precisely what relationship between the 
substance of a chapter and its concluding 
principles was intended by Ambassador 
Lall is not clear. If the former be thought 
of as proof of the latter, then the author’s 
approach is not convincing, for his dis- 
cussion is neither comprehensive enough 
nor sufficiently pertinent to support the 
principles which he sets forth. His utili- 
zation in chapter 9, for instance, of disputes 
over Cyprus and Kashmir and of problems 
in Southeast Asia fall short of establishing 
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the principle that “all international disputes 
and situations are, at one stage or another, 
negotiable. His chapter 14 on deterrent 
force contains interesting statements on 
nuclear power by Marshall Chen Yi, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, President Kennedy, and 
Prime Minister Khrushchev, but it is im- 
possible to see in them a clear relevance to 
the rule that deterrent power tends to 
harden states against the possibility of 
negotiation “when a state involved in a 
dispute (no matter how small or large that 
state), considers that its very existence is 
at stake, or that the destructive effects of 
nuclear power have been exaggerated.” The 
reader will prefer to think of the substance 
of each chapter, not as proof of the prin- 
ciples advanced, but as introductions to 
them or perhaps as illustrations of their 
operation. From his wide experience as a 
negotiator, the Ambassador is well qualified 
to formulate principles of negotiation on 
his own authority alone, pointing his dis- 
cussion toward their elucidation. 

The Ambassador’s omission of any dis- 
cussion of preparations, national or inter- 
national, for negotiation is surprising in 
view of the extensive preparatory activities 
within the United Nations. And he gives 
no attention to the differences which most 
diplomats profess to see in Communist and 
Western methods of negotiation. 

NORMAN L. HILL 

Visiting Professor of 

International Relations 

Berea College 

Berea 

Kentucky 


Davip W. WAINHOUSE, in association with 
BERNHARD G. BECHHOEFER, JOHN C. 
DREIER, BENJAMIN GERIG, and HARRY 
R. TURKEL. International Peace Ob- 
servation: A History and Forecast. Pp. 
xvii, 663. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, in co-operation with the Wash- 
ington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search, Johns Hopkins University, 1966. 
$10.00. 


This volume arises from an extensive 
examination of the experiences of peace 
observation over a period of almost fifty 
years—by the Western Center of Foreign 
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Policy Research of the Johns Hopkins 
International School of Advanced Studies 
on the initiative of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. The authors exam- 
ine some seventy cases in which the League 
of Nations, the Inter-American Organiza- 
tions, the United Nations, and the other 
multinational bodies have undertaken this 
highly complex task. Their first case con- 
cerns the Aaland Islands controversy in 
1920, and the last deals with the Panama 
Canal dispute in 1964. The writers set 
forth the constitutional basis for peace 
observation under the respective organiza- 
tions and give a short but effective sum- 


“mary of each controversy and/or conflict, 


the methods by which the peace-observa- 
tion personnel were chosen, their terms of 
reference, their relations with the disputing 
powers, and a large number of intraorgani- 
zational problems which arise in the course 
of their work. At the end of each case an 
evaluation is provided of the effectiveness 
of the peace-observation mission in that 
particular instance. 

The authors rightly emphasize the ex- 
treme variety of situations which confront 
these commissions and the consequent nec- 
essity of a readiness to be flexible in 
method and skillful in negotiation. Peace 
observation is “only a first step in the 
process of peaceful settlement” and must 
be accompanied or followed by other meas- 
ures such as conciliation, mediation, or ju- 
dicial settlement or on occasion enforce- 
ment. 

The authors draw attention to the valua- 
ble experience gained under the League of 
Nations (pp. 602-606), and their analysis 
confirms the judgment of this reviewer 
that the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco might well have profited more 
than it did by a closer examination of the 
League’s methods, its successes, and its 
failures. 

The section dealing with the Organization 
of American States analyzes the inter- 
American collective security system and its 
relationship to the United Nations and the 
special characteristics of peace observation 
in Latin America. Sixteen major cases 
come under review as well as a number of 
problems which were referred to the Inter- 
American Peace Committee. Some of the 
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most difficult jurisdictional questions in the 
relation of regional bodies and the United 
Nations arose from the crises in this area, 
and especially in Guatemala, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic. Experts have dif- 
fered profoundly on the actions taken by 
the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States, and much more space 
would have been necessary in the volume 
under review to have given a fully docu- 
mented discussion. 

The analysis of the major cases under 
the United Nations constitutes almost one 
half of the volume and gives a valuable 
historical review of each problem and of 
the action of the United Nations peace- 
observation groups in such widely differing 
circumstances as the independence and 
integrity of Greece, 1946-1954, Palestine, 
India, Korea, Kashmir, Lebanon, Laos, 
Thailand, Cambodia, the Congo, West Iran, 
Yemen, and lesser references to Hungary, 
1956, Angola, South Africa, and China. 
Section 14 of Part I gives an able evaluation 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
United Nations actions and leads logically 
to Part II of the book which deals with 
the future under the title of “Strengthening 
Peace Observation” and constitutes a valu- 
able contribution to the analysis of the 
problem; the material gathered under ten 
headings presents an extensive review of 
the complex arrangements which must be 
worked out. Parts I and II are followed 
by an annex which sets forth in some detail 
a “model” of the organization and equip- 
ment of a United Nations Peace Observa- 
tion Corps, including the estimated costs 
charts which set forth the design of such 
an organization, the number and ranks of 
men comprising the personnel of Peace 
Observation units in the field, the major 
items in their necessary equipment, the 
requirements in terms of personnel and 
equipment of a Headquarters Peace Obser- 
vation Force which would have a key role 
to play, and finally a set of tables giving 
the initial equipment cost, the estimated 
annual operating costs, the total cost esti- 
mates—ranging from $4-+ million to $16+ 
million depending upon the manpower and 
equipment level adopted—and finally es- 
timates of Dependents’ Indemnity Com- 
pensation and Voluntary Retirement. The 
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publishers, I think, rightly claim that “no 
such exhaustive assembly of case studies 
has ever been undertaken before,” and 
while judgments may differ on specific 
matters, one can recommend the study to 
faculty, graduate students, and those ac- 
tively concerned with strengthening inter- 
national organizations. 
LINDEN A, MANDER 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Washington 
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EDWARD JAY EPSTEIN. Inquest: The War- 
ren Commission and the Establishment 
of Truth. Pp. xix, 224. New York: 
Viking Press, 1966. $5.00. 


For nearly two years, the Warren Com- 
mission Report holding Lee Harvey Os- 
wald alone responsible for the assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy was re- 
garded as virtually Holy Writ. When the 
report was issued in September, 1964, there 
was not in all of America a prominent 
dissenting voice; there was not even a 
forum for a dissenting voice. Editorial 
minds on the highest levels accepted with 
relief the Warren Commission’s conclusion 
that just one psychotic individual had been 
responsible for the horrible deed in Dallas, 
and to this faith they clung with an almost 
fanatical intensity. 

Then, in June, 1966, there appeared this 
slim volume, written by an unknown legal 
scholar working on a master’s thesis. The 
book had the benefit of a shocked intro- 
duction by Richard H. Rovere; and, per- 
haps because it did, things were never to 
be the same again. Doors flew open, and 
minds that had been closed were forced 
slowly and painfully to undertake a re- 
assessment of the facts. 

How did this happen? How was so 
much accomplished by a book that ran 
only one hundred and fifty-four pages of 
actual text? The answer is twofold. Ep- 
stein’s approach was reserved and con- 
servative, in marked contrast to wild- 
swinging attacks that had been made on 
the Warren Report abroad; and, secondly, 
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he had investigated—he had dug up new 
facts. 

As Rovere pointed out, Epstein had done 
what journalists, whose business it should 
have been, had failed to do. He had 
interviewed several of the commissioners; 
he had talked to members of the legal 
staff; and he had developed an “inside” 
view of how the commission was organized 
and how the investigation was run. The 
picture that emerged was a shocking one. 
Epstein discovered that the inquiry had 
been conducted by commissioners who were 
too busy to hear most of the testimony; 
its detail work had been directed by senior 
counsels who were too busy with their own 
remunerative law practices to give the job 
more than partial attention; the commis- 
sion had had no detectives of its own to 
make independent inquiries; and it had 
labored under the gun of White House 
pressure to get the job done and its report 
out well in advance of the 1964 presidential 
election. 

These organizational flaws had been com- 
pounded in the deed. From the outset, 
Epstein found, the commission had been 
distracted by a duality of purpose. Its 
announced and overt intent was to find 
out the true facts; but it had another, 
unstated motive—to establish what Epstein 
calls “a political truth,’ to arrive at a 
verdict that would avoid divisiveness, bind 
up the nation’s wounds, and enable us to 
get on with the nation’s business. In pur- 
suance of this unstated objective, the com- 
mission adopted some ridiculous and re- 
strictive rules, the most incredible being 
its dictum that witnesses’ stories were to 
be simply recorded; no witness was to be 
pressured or cross-examined, no matter how 
illogical his recital might appear to be. 


Truth had to be the first victim of such 


a procedure. 

The collision of purposes that haunted 
the commission throughout its investiga- 
tion became almost instantly apparent. 
When Marina Oswald testified, members of 
the commission insisted on accepting her 
every word without question. Many of 
the legal staff wanted her more closely 
examined on what appeared to them to be 
discrepancies in her story; their insistence 
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precipitated an angry debate that almost 
tore the staff apart; and when the commis- 
sion refused to doubt and to question 
Marina further, some of the staff sarcasti- 
cally dubbed the case as one of “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 

Equally significant was the commission’s 
shocked rejection of the rumor that Os- 
wald might have been in the pay of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) as 
an informant, Attorney General Waggoner 
Carr, of Texas, and Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade were so disturbed by 
this report that they came directly to 
Washington to tell Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren about it. Wade, himself a former FBI 
agent, seemed inclined to believe that the 
report just might be true. But how did the 
commission react to this intelligence? Ep- 
stein quotes J. Lee Rankin, chief counsel, 
as presenting the issue in these words: 
“We do have a dirty rumor that is very 
bad for the Commission, the problem, and 
it is very damaging to the agencies that 
are involved in it and it must be wiped 
out insofar as it is possible to do so by 
this Commission.” 

And Epstein comments: “Quite clearly, 
the problem was the ‘dirty rumor.’ It was 
considered ‘dirty’ not because it was 
known to be untrue but because it was 
known to be ‘damaging’ to the government. 
The solution proposed was to ‘wipe out’ 
the rumor. This would satisfy the implicit 
purpose of .the Commission.”  Inevita- 
bly, of course, the commission ultimately 
reported that it had found no basis for 
such a disturbing allegation. 

Such was the explosive impact of Jn- 
quest. Though Epstein may have gone 
astray in some of his deductions, as for 
example in his speculation that the autopsy 
report may have been falsified, his factual 
material, his direct quotes from private 
commission and staff deliberations, have 
stood unchallenged. And his book per- 
formed the great public service of breaking 
through the wall of silence that had been 
erected in all the mass media. It put the 
shocking, the infinitely mysterious, the still 
far-from-explained Kennedy assassination 
back into the realm of rational public dis- 
cussion and debate, where it must remain 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS, 2nd Ed. 


GEORGE W. SPICER, University of Virginia. The long-awaited revision of 
Spicer’s brief, incisive, critical analysis of the Supreme Court as a guardian 
of American civil liberties. 


February 1967 280 pages $2.45 


SOURCES IN MODERN EAST ASIAN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Edited by THEODORE MCNELLY, University of Maryland. Source mate- 
rials and readings on the recent history, politics, ideologies, and international 
relations of China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam, designed to supplement, and 
correlated with, standard textbooks, 


April 1967 320 pages illustrated 


WORLD TENSIONS: Conflict and Accommedation 


ELTON ATWATER, KENT FORSTER, and JAN S. PRYBYLA, all of The 
Pennsylvania State University. A basic introduction to world affairs, this is 
a lucid presentation of the principal sources of—and various means of re- 
solving—international tension and conflict. It carefully examines the economic, 
social, political, and ideological determinants of nations’ behavior. 


April 1967 400 pages illustrated 


A SECOND FEDERALIST: Congress Creates a Government 


Edited by CHARLES 5. HYNEMAN, Indiana University; and GEORGE W. 
CAREY, Georgetown University. A presentation of congressional debates 
from 1789 to 1824, abridged and excerpted from the Annals of Congress, the 
most complete account of what was said and done by Congress in its first 
four decades. 

January 1967 325 pages $2.95 


PRESIDENTIAL GREATNESS: The Image and the Man 
from George Washington to the Present 


THOMAS A. BAILEY, Stanford University. Written with wit and incisive- 
ness, this provocative analysis of executive leadership takes a perceptive new 
look at old stereotypes and establishes criteria for Presidential excellence. 


September 1966 368 pages $3.95 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: Beyond Utopianism and Realism 


DONALD BRANDON, University of San Francisco. Assessing philosophical 

attitudes and their consequences, this volume describes and analyzes the major 

issues and events in contemporary American foreign policy and diplomatic 

history. : 
January 1966 295 pages $2.95 


THE SUPREME COURT: Judicial Process and Judicial Politics 


ARTHUR A. NORTH. An analysis of the effects of the Supreme Court’s 
interpretations of the Constitution on the economic, social, and political 
complexion of the nation. 


June 1966 221 pages $2.50 
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Narratives of the Patriots 
Edited, with an Introduction by RICHARD M. DORSON 


“From diaries, privately published memoirs, little-known official papers, Dr. Dorson has gathered 
together material ranging from a sermon delivered after the battle of Lexington to an eyewitness 
account of the siege of Yorktown. The author has provided each section with an historic and 
critical introduction.“-—Boston Post. Ufustrated. 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 383 pages, 95¢ 
AMERICA BEGINS 


Early American Writings 
Edited, with an Introduction by RICHARD M. DORSON 


“In choosing his selections Professor Dorson has concentrated on the literature of action, the 
narratives written by the men who made America out of the wilderness, and who often were as 
ready with their pen os with their sword and musket.”——-Commonweal. Ilustrated. 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 448 pages, 95¢ 


GREAT PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS 
State Papers That Changed the Course of History 


Selected, and with an Introduction and Comments by RICHARD B. MORRIS. A documentary 
collection of official papers that range from Washington's decision to uphold the supremacy of 
the law and put down the Whisky Insurrection to John F. Kennedy's decision to reach détente 
with Russia. 

A Fawcett Premier Book, 469 pages, 95¢ 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin, with an Introduction by Henry Steele Commager. 


“No other scholar of his time,” says Henry Steele Commager in his Introduction, “has done more 
to make clear to the American people the true nature of their constitutional system and their 
political institutions.” 

A Fawcett Premier Book, 160 pages, 60¢ 


Selections from THE AMERICAN READER 
By Paul M. Angle 


VOLUME I: A NEW CONTINENT AND A NEW NATION: From Discovery to Revo- 
lution. 208 pages, 60¢ 


VOLUME Il: THE NEW NATION GROWS: Westward expansion: 1769-1852. 208 
pages, 60¢ 


VOLUME Ill: THE NATION DIVIDED. THE CIVIL WAR: Before and After. 240 
pages, 60¢ 


VOLUME IV: THE MAKING OF A WORLD POWER: Golden ’90s to Depression years. 
223 pages. 60¢ 


VOLUME V: THE UNEASY WORLD: New Deal to New Frontier, 248 pages. 60¢ 


THE AMERICAN READER is a vividly unique portrait of our nation’s pasta treasury of eye- 
witness accounts from contemporary letters, diaries, newspaper stories and other writings describ- 
ing the important events in American history. 


Fawcett Premier Books, 
Education Division 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th Street 
New York, New York 10036 
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if the full truth, not “the political truth,” 
is ever to be discovered. 
FRED J. Cook 
Interlaken 
New Jersey 


Ira H. CARMEN. Movies, Censorship, and 
the Law, Pp, x, 339. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1966. $7.95. 


Movies, Censorship, and the Law is a 
very valuable and original piece of research. 
Up to now our information about motion- 
picture censorship has been drawn almost 
entirely from the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions in censorship cases, which since 1952 
have been rather numerous and extremely 
important. But if there is one thing which 
has been learned about the Supreme Court 
in the past decade, it is that what the 
Court says does not necessarily go. The 
impact of a judicial decision on a public 
policy issue is very problematical. In some 
instances it may be almost completely in- 
effective in changing actual behavior. 

That is why Professor Carmen’s book is 
so significant and useful. His first two 
chapters are traditional, presenting a de- 
tailed review and analysis of the Court’s 
decisions in the free-speech area and more 
specifically on motion-picture censorship. 
But then he undertakes for the first time 
to describe how movie censorship actually 
works in the United States, who the cen- 
sors are, and how they operate. He col- 
lected information from four states—New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, and Kansas— 
and four cities—Chicago, Detroit, Mem- 
phis, and Atlanta—which operate system- 
atic movie-censorship programs. By ques- 
tionnaires and personal interviews he was 
able to determine how the machinery 
worked in each of these jurisdictions— 
though the Kansas censors refused almost 
completely to co-operate. , 

The author’s general conclusion is that 
none of the states or cities studied con- 
forms to the standards the Supreme Court 
has set down in its censorship and ob- 
scenity decisions. Each city and state 
operates under a legal framework and with 
practices that are in some measure viola- 
tive of due process. Carmen says: “The 
basic problem with motion picture censor- 


ship is that wherever it is put into prac- 
tice it flouts the supreme law of the land 
day after day and year after year.” 

The Supreme Court must bear some 
responsibility for this situation, since it has 
consistently refused to hold prior restraint 
of films flatly unconstitutional or, as the 
author says, “to provide the same protec- 
tion for works of art that have been placed 
on film that it has allotted to masterpieces 
that lie between the covers of books.” 
To replace general prior restraint censor- 
ship, Carmen suggests a minimal program 
of age classification which would exclude 
children under seventeen from films con- 
taining scenes or dialogue whose dominant 
theme appeals to prurient interest and is 
patently offensive, these determinations to 
be made by judges in in rem proceedings 
brought by state attorneys or their rep- 
resentatives. 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


Wooprow Witson. The Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, Vol. I: 1856-1880. Edited 
by Arthur S. Link, in association with 
John Wells Davidson and David W. 
Hirst, in consultation with T. H. Vail 
Motter, and assisted by John E. Little. 
Pp. xxviii, 715. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1966. $15.00. 
This volume is the preduct of an im- 

posing combination of editorial and con- 

sultant services, foundation support, and 
scholarly and bibliographical co-operation. 

For that reason, the contents of the present 

volume, but also the possible uses of this 

and future volumes warrant consideration, 

These volumes are calculated to supersede 

the eight-volume life and letters which 

Wilson’s loyal follower, Ray Stannard 

Baker, earlier prepared. The present work 

contains vast quantities of entirely new 

matter, bringing together numerous youth- 
ful essays, letters, notebooks, and other 
items which were widely scattered or inac- 
cessible. Scholars will ponder, for example, 
materials relating to Wilson’s youthful 

“dream world,’ with attendant editorial 

notes. They can follow, as never before, 
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his many roles as son, kinsman, friend, 
student, and budding scholar. 

It is evident that Wilson was a remark- 
able combination of litterateur and socially 
minded individual. ‘From early days he 
exhibited feeling mixed with purpose. He 
read and wrote steadily and retentively; 
the present carefully sifted writings, formal 
and informal, show a mind working toward 
a coherent philosophy satisfying to his 
family and circles. His life in Virginia, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina follows his father’s fortunes and ac- 
cumulates impressions which mature but 
do not significantly change in the atmos- 
phere of the College of New Jersey. 
Wilson’s character is admittedly complex, 
but considering his strong front of morality 
and integrity, some of these present care- 
ful editorial findings are nothing short of 
sensational. Thus, it is now clear (pp. 
480-481) that it was not Wilson’s opposi- 
tion to protectionism, as recounted in 
William Bayard Hale’s Woodrow Wilson, 
the Story of His Life (1912), and re- 
peated in Baker and elsewhere, which 
caused Wilson in 1879 to reject a debating 
opportunity. Wilson had rather been asked 
to argue in behalf of universal suffrage, and 
it was universal suffrage which he refused 
to defend. This is a remarkable revelation, 
since the incident was intended to show 
Wilson as one firm in his adherence to 
principle; whereas it is now obvious that 
his biographer, and he, hid his opposition 
to universal suffrage in order not to offend 
rank-and-file voters early in his political 
career, 

Wilson’s eloquence makes precocious ap- 


pearance and foreshadows later statements. | 


Thus, an 1876 draft of a speech on “The 
Union” appeals to Webster and Calhoun 
and shows Wilson gearing his southern 
temper to national attitudes. Foretold 
here, too, is his good humor, earnestness, 
and objectivity, all of which enabled him 
to work his way to political power between 
politicians and general audiences, Appar- 
ent, too, are his exalted sentiments which 
would later characterize famous statements 
by the Commander in Chief of our World 
War I years. 

One can almost forget, in entering into 
the private preserves of young Thomas 
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Woodrow Wilson, how narrow they were, 
in many ways. He knew little of the raw 
world of laborers and adventurers, even to 
criticize them. The Darwinian dispensa- 
tion gave him no concern. Wilson was 
incapable, for instance, of Chapters of Erie, 
yet he attained a presidency which Henry 
Adams would have thought suitable to his 
talents. 

Wilson pondered simplicity and unaf- 
fectedness in writing, and with them con- 
quered academic and administrative worlds. 
These endlessly detailed records help ex- 
plain why. Their value will become in- 
creasingly apparent as investigators cope 
with even more difficult tasks: when they 
seek, for example, to clarify the causes of 
Wilson’s crashing defeat of 1919 and after, 
which left him all but wordless and with 
nothing to offer a changed world. 

Lours FILLER 

Professor of American Civilization 

Antioch College 


James Davin BARBER. Power in Commit- 
tees: An Experiment in the Govern- 
mental Process. Pp. xii, 189. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1966. $5.00. 


As a political scientist, Professor Barber 
believes that “although the direct transfer 
of findings from the typical laboratory ex- 
periment to politics is unwarranted, there 
are ways to utilize some small-groups tech- 
niques to generate politically interesting 
findings” (p. 8). He tries to do this by 
conducting his own laboratory experiments 
using members of real-life political groups, 
in this case members of boards of finance 
from Connecticut towns. The result is a 
research monograph which should encour- 
age other political scientists to make simi- 
lar experiments but will probably leave 
most social psychologists wishing that Bar- 
ber had had a little more coaching on 
small-groups literature, techniques, and 
methods of statistical analysis before he 
published the results of his study. 

Since he had served on a local board of 
finance, Barber chose this unit of local 
government for his analysis. In 1962 he 
sent letters to the chairmen of local boards 
in one hundred and thirty-one Connecticut 
towns inviting them to attend a conference 
at Yale. The program was to include meet- 
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ing consultants, two problem-solving ses- 
sions, an evaluation session, and an “award” 
of one hundred dollars for some worthy 
cause selected by the board if not more 
than one member was absent. From the 
respondents one pretest and twelve ex- 
perimental groups were chosen. At the con- 
ference each group discussed one “normal” 
problem and one “hot issue” while ob- 
servers recorded interaction using Bales’ 
categories. As an experiment, the chair- 
man was called out at one point. Post- 
meeting questionnaires were given, includ- 
ing some of Schutz’s FIRO (Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation) ques- 
tions. For most of the analysis the twelve 
groups were divided into two sets of six: 
those in which the leaders were “more” 
active, and those in which the leaders were 
“less” active. 

The experiment itself appears to have 
been well conceived and well executed. 
Also, Barber has been able to relate an 
impressive number of small-groups studies 
to his own findings, with the possible ex- 
ception that his “high talking” leader looks 
more like the “high talking” members of 
ad hoc experimental groups than he real- 
izes. However, the most unfortunate part 
of the book lies in the use—or nonuse—of 
statistics. For example, in chapter 4 Bar- 
ber offers seven 2 by 2 tables which pre- 
sumably differentiate “Elitist” from “Plur- 
alist” groups. No statistical tests are 
given. If one reconstructs the actual fre- 
quencies from the published percentages, 
only one table shows a significant relation- 
ship at the .05 level using Chi Square. 

In chapter 5 he makes thirty-one com- 
parisons between “Active” and “Passive” 
chairmen. Here he constructs his own 
statistics by counting the number of times 
in the thirty-six possible comparisons be- 
tween the six active and the six passive 
leaders that the pairs are in the expected 
rank order. If he had actually used a test 
“run” he would have discovered that only 
three of the thirty-one comparisons are 
Significant at the .05 level—two-tailed test. 

One can sympathize with his problems in 
using factor analysis in chapter 7, but this 
does not make the findings any more signi- 
ficant. In an attempt to study aspects of 
interpersonal power he generated forty- 
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five measures from member ratings, Bales’ 
categories, and other variables. Four of his 
five factors are composed of different meas- 
ures of the same Bales’ category, and the 
first factor simply shows that the chairman 
is rated highest by most members on the 
usual traits associated with leadership. Un- 
fortunately, the member ratings and formal 
position are not correlated with the Bales’ 
categories. Rather than compute factor 
scores to correlate with other variables in 
the study, Barber selects two variables 
from each factor and presents sample cor- 
relations with twenty background and other 
variables. Although he does give the 
significance of the correlations, in only 
three cases out of one hundred are two 
traits significantly correlated at the .01 
level. In conclusion, it would be better to 
wait for a replication of Barbers ex- 
periment before altering your theory of 
problem-solving in small governmental 
committees. 
A. PAUL HARE 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Haverford College 


HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON AND ERIC STEIN. 
Diplomats, Scientists, and Politicians: 
The United States and the Nuclear Test 
Ban Negotiations. Pp. ix, 538. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1966. $8.50 


Here is a full and informed account of 
the negotiations which led, in 1963, to the 
conclusion of the nuclear test-ban treaty. 
The authors trace the complex and often 
dilatory exchanges against the background 
of American politics, scientific and tech- 
nological developments, and international 
political change. They offer some conclu- 
sions which' invite serious thought and 
urgent action. 

Putting their emphasis on analyzing 
American policy formulation and execution, 
Jacobson and Stein find that, given the 
spectrum of official views on a test ban 
—from the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) to the Department of Defense 
(DOD), to the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), and to State to the Science Advis- 
ory Committee (SAC)—the Eisenhower 
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“policy” tended to move from one compro- 
mise to another, especially in view of the 
President’s own vacillation. From 1961 on, 
the pace of decision-making quickened, 
with the new Administration’s sense of 
urgency and intensity more instrumental 
than institutional changes. Presidential 
leadership now played an important role, 
buttressed by John F. Kennedy’s broader 
conception of the test ban in Soviet- 
American relations and—unlike his prede- 
cessors—his rapidly growing understanding 
of the technical and scientific issues in- 
volved. 

The authors are intrigued by the place of 
scientists as policy advisers and as negoti- 
ators. While urging the broad use of scien- 
tific advice—even of conflicting advice at 
the highest levels—on matters within the 
experts’ professional competence, they also 
make a good case for the need of “more 
‘scientific literacy’ among policy-makers, 
both politicians and diplomats,” as a pre- 
requisite for adequately coping with scien- 
tific issues in national security policy. 
Foreign-service officers, they report, on one 
hand, were even less interested or versed 
in scientific matters than higher-level pol- 
icy-makers, On the other hand, they also 
document the shortcomings of scientists as 
instant diplomats. 

Jacobson and Stein find that in inter- 
national negotiations, the United States 
was often hampered by inadequate tech- 
nical preparation. Moreover, in regard to 
the test ban—and other issues as well— 
Soviet intentions were never fully tested, 
with United States assumptions regarding 


Soviet motives often left vague or reduced: 


to——sometimes obsolete and sometimes 
mythical—stereotypes. 

The volume tends to ignore the lack of 
United States sensitivity to Soviet political 
ups and downs which time and‘ again altered 
Moscow’s political priorities and, it ap- 
pears, its willingness to seek agreement at 
an acceptable price. Admittedly, the prob- 
lem of evidence is a difficult one here. 
Still, it is clear that, for example, the 
fluidity in Soviet policy in April-July, 
1963, had as one of its sources the resolu- 
tion of the struggle which saw the elimina- 
tion of Frol Kozlov from the Soviet leader- 
ship—after which Khrushchev could move 
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toward a break with Peking, a rapproche- 
ment, with Belgrade, a somewhat more 
relaxed “cultural” policy at home, and— 
last but not least—the “hot line” and the 
test-ban treaty. 

Just what the balance was—or is—of 
“objective” data—military, technological, 
and scientific—as against erratic political 
considerations, this volume unfortunately 
does not explore. Its relevance is suggested 
by the fact, however, that—without negat- 
ing the authors’ cogent comments on sci- 
ence policy—decisions on both sides appear 
to have been ultimately political in nature 
and in primary motivation. But that might 
be the subject of another study. The book 
under review can serve as a model of de- 
tachment, clarity, and balance in a field 
that greatly needs these qualities, 

ALEXANDER DALLIN 

Professor of International Relations 

Columbia University 


Joun J. Corson and R. SHALE PAUL. 
Men Near the Top: Filling Key Posts 
in the Federal Service. Pp. xvii, 189. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. 
$6.00, 


This report closes in, camera-style, on 
America’s top federal public servants. 
Prior accounts consisted largely of skeletal 
profiles of disembodied administrators, 
Corson and Paul draw the curtains aside 
and bring the reader into a “working won- 
derland” of bureaucracy. It is a tour for 
the scholar and general citizen alike and 
may destroy many myths about manage- 
ment. Who are these unsung, heavyweight 
heroes—5,000 strong. Basically, they climb 
at slow speeds to civil service summits, 
possess solid influence and power, serve as 
first cousins to political executives, provide 
insight into major problems, implement and 
construct policies, and move Big Govern- 
ment forward on countless frontiers. Three 
distinct, yet related, groups are discussed 
in depth: program managers, supporting 
staff, and the professionals. Case studies 


graphically provide the reader with the 


“feel” of public service, undermine the 
stereotype of the bureaucrat, and under- 
score in bold strokes his often crushing 
responsibilities. 

Staff members must make certain that 
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those on the line use the services; they 
must represent their subordinates, attempt 
to “sell” proposals, deal frequently with 
members of Congress, and join in institu- 
tional associations. Each of these tasks is 
explored in considerable scope. ‘The flavor 
comes across of a shirt-sleeved staff man 
knee-deep in problems. 

A most valuable feature of the book 
concerns the essentials which identify each 
group; for example, staff people are special- 
ists and agents of service-oriented crews, 
symbolize government-wide functions, and 
exercise strong controls on program man- 
agers. The discussion of the entry, ascent, 
breadth of experience, transfers of high- 
ranking civil servants, and mobility pro- 
vides clues for improvement. An urgent 
need is to establish a ‘‘career-long process 
that will utilize all means to equip the 
individual with the variety of competences 
required at the top in the program field he 
has chosen.” Substantial barriers exist— 
the inbred flavor of the system and the 
limited boundaries of available experience. 
The author asks, “How then... can gov- 
ernment attract the best, and having once 
gotten them into federal service, can it 
manage to keep them?” In systematic 
fashion, the author’s recommendations, 
especially on recruitment and compensa- 
tion, cover the width and depth of modern 
management, 

This account will prove most helpful to 
private and public administrators. I, for 
one, hope the President and Congress 
read it. : 

R. J. Novocrop 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

Long Island University 


Josera W. Remy. Strategy for the Amer- 
icas. Pp. xi, 204. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. $6.75. 

Strategy for the Americas combines 
scholarly research with a wide coverage 
of multiple subjects pertaining to perennial 
Latin-American problems, reviews of those 
specifically related to United States—Latin- 
American relations, and a “strategic over- 
view approach? which, as the author him- 
self clearly states, “does not meet with 
universal approval” among specialists on 


Latin America. In this very fact lies 
added value of this book. The study is 
forthright and thoughtful. Its thesis, in 
keeping with the views of the author, is 
“based on the conviction that United States 
objectives are in harmony with the interests 
and aspirations of most Latin Americans.” 
Yet this is no theorum designed only to 
strengthen Latin-American-United States 
relations and interdependence. Rather the 
theme is “Westernization.” Western Eu- 
ropean nations and the United States can 
and should, through greater integration, 
form an even stronger North Atlantic com- 
munity. Latin America can and should 
firmly identify herself with the modern 
West as represented by that community. 
Thus would be born the Atlantic Triangle, 
through which lies the greatest promise of 
strength, both for Latin America and the 
West. In the words of the author, “In- 
creasing the level of hemispheric interde- 
pendence serves the interest of all the 
Americas and contributes to the realization 
of the basic objective of a Strategy for the 
Americas: the creation of a more closely 
integrated Atlantic World of which Latin 
America forms an integral part.” 

To realize this objective the author 
suggests an “operational approach” wherein 
the human factor is recognized in greater 
degree than the material. “The infusion of 
human qualities, rather than the transfer 
of United States material largess, more 
accurately defines the problem of speeding 
Latin America’s modernization.” 

Good treatment is given to the problems 
involved in development and functioning 
of this triangle system or strategy. Specific 
proposals include establishment of a Latin- 
American Strategy Board to be used in the 
formulation of United States policy toward 
Latin America. Membership would en- 
compass representation both from United 
States official and private sectors. The 
Board would seek operational solutions. 
It would not be a decision-making organ. 

In Latin America the struggles of change 
are reviewed including those of state and 
private operations, the varying role of the 
church, the changing social structure, and 
the joint efforts of Latin-American coun- 
tries to better their economies and their 


trading abilities. 
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Latin-American suspicion inherent in the 
economic power of the United States rela- 
tive to that of Latin America is well 
treated, as are the widely separated views 
of the United States and Latin America 
regarding the dangers of communism. In 
the lack of concern by Latin Americans 
re the threat of communism, and conse- 
quent lack of efforts to confront it, rests 
a great weakness and corresponding de- 
terrent to the type of integration with the 
West advocated by this study. 

The exposition of the problems of Latin 
America and the evaluation of past efforts 
to correct them are covered more exten- 
sively than would be anticipated in a study 
of this size and depth. As background, 
however, this sets the stage admirably for 
the primary thesis of the author. While 
most of the proposals for strengthening 
inter-American machinery of necessity re- 
peat views oft expressed, there are new ele- 
ments suggested which merit consideration. 

Of first importance in the realm of atti- 
tude and approach in dealing with Latin 
America is the heavy emphasis on the need 
to deal more with human attitudes than 
with “material largess.” In a new concept, 
the emphasis given to the human-relations 
theme places it in proper perspective. As 
might be anticipated, however, this is an 
area in which proposed action rarely lends 
itself to positive arrangement and planning, 

The author points out that “the lack of 
an integrated private response stands out 
as a major shortcoming of the United 
States approach to Latin America.” It 
would have helped the book had _ this 
been explored more thoroughly, perhaps by 
dealing more specifically with the areas of 
conflict or at least nonco-operation, both in 
the United States and in Latin America. 
Even if the United States were to achieve 
adequate understanding and co-operation as 
between government and private enterprise, 
which it has not, the political-economic 
concepts—-re private enterprise, for ex- 
ample—in Latin America are so distinct as 
to make prospects of achievement of the 
objective in question very dubious. Doubts 
may well be entertained also with the sug- 
gestion that combined government and 
private resources aid in establishing mod- 
ern universities in Latin America, This 
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would be true especially if the financial aid 
for them were to come in whole or in part 
from the United States, since foreign in- 
volvement in Latin-American education is 
a most sensitive political issue there. 

Among the numerous concrete proposals, 
some are new or at least have not yet 
been tried such as a Latin-American Na- 
tional Development Corps. Others, such as 
a shift in United States policy of assis- 
tance, are not but still bear repeating; for 
example: stop capital infusion and “bail- 
out” loans; shift to a healthier economic 
base and commercial interchange projects; 
create a more favorable climate for foreign 
investment so badly needed; and give more 
attention in capital assistance to infrastruc- 
ture projects which, with the shift in in- 
vestment climate, will attract private 
money. In a similar category are pro- 
posals for better treatment by the United 
States of imports from Latin America and 
a reduction of European duties and taxes 
on Latin-American products. 

Doubts as to prospects for fulfillment 
of the measures here proposed must be 
many. Past and current attitudes at each 
of the three points of the proposed Atlantic 
Triangle hardly warrant optimism. As the 
author himself states, the book may be 
considered by some to treat too many sub- 
jects, too briefly. This is true. That the 
rationale supporting proposed action seems 
often to be based more on hope than 
realizable probability is also true. For ex- 
ample, the European Common Market has 
given little if any consideration to Latin 
America and shows no promise of doing so. 
The United States, in spite of its reciprocal 
trade program, has been reluctant to grant 
tariff reductions on Latin-American prod- 
ucts on other than a strictly reciprocal 
concession basis. There is little prospect 
of any change that would provide special 
conditions for these products which Latin 
America is seeking, particularly through 
the United Nations activities on trade and 
development. 

These characteristics of Strategy for the 
Americas do not diminish its value. The 
book frankly deals with problems of long- 
standing attitudes slow to change and diffi- 
culties for which ready solutions are not 
available. All of these lead to the prin- 
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cipal theme, namely, that Latin America, 
the United States, and Europe would all 
benefit through an Atlantic Triangle com- 
bined approach. One theme of importance 
that does not seem to be treated is the 
danger inherent in the establishment of 
blocks in world trade and other inter- 
national relations. 

Regardless of these qualifications, Strat- 
egy for the Americas is an admirable study, 
produced by a competent scholar whose 
purpose is clear and whose attitude is one 
of empathy towards each sector of the 
Triangle he so firmly believes essential 
to the welfare of each, especially Latin 
America. i 

Harotp M. RANDALL 

Professor of Latin American 

Studies 
American University 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


ROBERT A. Dant (Ed.). Political Op- 
positions in Western Democracies. Pp. 
xix, 458. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1966. $10.00. 


Owing its existence, execution, and pub- 
lication to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, this stately volume is distin- 
guished by several unusual features.’ First, 
it straightforwardly focuses on a crucial 
issue of Comparative Politics without being 
vitiated by the familiar behaviorist se- 
mantics and jargon. Secondly, contrary 
to the ubiquitous trend in this country 
flooded by discussions—more journalistic 
than scientific—on the emergent states, 
it centers on constitutional democracy 
in western Europe, a region which for 
a decade and more had been badly ne- 
glected by the rampant computerizers. 
Thirdly, for the ten countries under dis- 
cussion Professor Dahl was fortunate to 
enlist the services of genuine experts, the 
majority of whom are nationals of the 
country reviewed, and all of whom are spe- 
cialists in their field. Since it is hard to 
decide which of the contributions ranks 
the highest, the least that can be done in 
this necessarily brief summary is to enter 


the names on the roster, namely: Allen 
Potter (Great Britain); Robert A. Dahl, 
editor and spiritus rector (United States); 
Stein Rokkan (Norway); Nils Stjernquist 
(Sweden); Val L. Lorwin (Belgium); 
Hans Daalder (The Netherlands); the late 
Otto Kirchheimer to whom the volume 
deservedly is dedicated (Germany); Fred- 
erick A. Engelmann (Austria); Alfred 
Grosser (France); and Samuel H. Barnes 
(Italy). Last and by no means least, 
rather than putting the membra disjecta 
of a symposium between two covers and 
letting it go at that, the editor not only 
sets the frame by a penetrating preface, 
but he also contributes at the end of the 
performance no fewer than three essays 
summarizing the findings under the follow- 
ing headings: “Patterns of Opposition;” 
“Some Explanations;” and “Epilogue.” 
such synthetizing efforts, most unusual in 
similar joint undertakings, actually succeed 
in bringing some unity of intent if not 
necessarily of result to the individual 
monographs. 

Be it noted that the program of the 
volume is aimed at political oppositions, 
in the plural, and not only at political 
opposition organized in a single or several 
opposition parties. Herein lies, of course, 
the basic difficulty of the entire plan: for 
example, in the United States, France, and 
Italy the lack or the absence of consensus 
—and this is the essence of any opposition 
—does not manifest itself exclusively in 
articulated organizations or in the guise of 
political parties. While Professor Dahl 
himself in his treatment of the American 
political scene may have succeeded, at least 
to some extent, in exposing the more 
elusive layers of nonorganized alienation, 
most of the contributions were bound to 
yield to the temptation of narrowing down 
the scope to the issue of political parties 
proper. And Professor Dahl himself, in 
his “Patterns of Opposition” (here in the 
singular, p. 312 ff.), seemingly discarding 
the sociological potentialities of an opposi- 
tion pluralism, centers on the more tangible 
facts of party-organized nonconformism. 

To this reviewer the salient—and at 
the same time comforting—conclusion that 
emerges is that in none of the countries 
under review, not even in France or Italy 
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with their large-scale Communist parties, 
has the alienation from the accepted es- 
sentials of the common social order reached 
the point where it could successfully chal- 
lenge, let alone endanger it. This testifies 
to the fact that, within the framework of 
Western constitutional democracy, the ideo- 
logical tensions have abated which in turn 
is responsible for the apparent stability of 
nations that, by legalizing political opposi- 
tions as a method for expressing dissent, 
have strengthened rather than weakened 
national cohesion. Perhaps the “waning of 
the opposition” may be attributed to the 
near-universal decline of ideological con- 
flict. With general prosperity only a 
single ideology remains, that is: to attain 
better living conditions for the masses, 
and what opposition does exist differs with 
the ruling class only on the methods for 
achieving this end, and not on the end 
itself. This may only be a temporary 
phenomenon. With the waning of prosper- 
ity even deeper cleavages in society calling 
for more radical remedies are bound to 
appear. 

On the whole the volume is one of the 
major contributions to Comparative Poli- 
tics that have appeared in this country for 
some time. The study of the issue as 
such as well as of the individual reviews 
is highly rewarding. 

KARL LOEWENSTEIN 

William Nelson Cromwell 

Professor Emeritus of 
Jurisprudence and 
Political Science 

Amherst College 


BERND NAUMANN. Auschwitz: A Report 
on the Proceedings against Robert Lud- 
wig Mulka and Others before the Court 
at Frankfort. Translated by Jean Stein- 
berg. Pp. xxx, 433. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1966. $7.95, 


The “Auschwitz Trial” before the 
Frankfort court started on December 20, 
1963 and lasted until August 20, 1965. 
Twenty-two men were accused of “murder 
and complicity in murder of individuals” 
as well as of “mass murder and complicity 
in mass murder.” These men were not 
“desk murderers” of the Eichmann type 
who organized mass murder and issued 
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orders and regulations to accomplish that 
objective, but guards and various camp 
officials who committed the crimes them- 
selves. The social and educational back- 
grounds of the defendants covered a broad 
spectrum, thus indicating to what extent 
Nazi brutality had been eagerly practiced 
by the different strata of the German 
population. 

The author covered the trial for the 
Frankfurier Allgemeine Zeitung, one of 
the leading German dailies, and the book 
contains the most important statements of 
defendants, of witnesses, of the attorneys 
for the prosecution and defense, and of 
the court. The organization of the volume 
is on a sequential basis, so that the reader 
can obtain an over-all impression of how 
the trial developed. Since most state- 
ments are reproduced verbatim rather than 
in a paraphrased form, the impact of the 
volume is thereby greatly enhanced. Short 
remarks of a defendant or witness often 
reveal more than lengthy and elaborate 
expositions could possibly have done. 

Neither the court nor the author have 
gone beyond the immediate and direct cir- 
cumstances of the trial. The court re- 
fused to explore the deeper implications 
and ramifications of Auschwitz as a typical 
manifestation of the “criminal state”— 
Verbrecherstaat, to use Karl Jaspers’ term 
—of which the German Federal Republic 
is the legal heir. The author, too, deliber- 
ately refrains from analysis, not only of 
the larger implications of Auschwitz, but 
even of the trial itself. Within these self- 
imposed limitations, the author has still 
rendered an important service to all stu- 
dents of totalitarianism; for if the volume 
does not analyze the meaning of Auschwitz 
and of this trial, it provides some highly 
important raw material for serious students 
of the subject. 

One of the most amazing features of the 
Auschwitz trial in Frankfort was the fact 
that it was initiated, not by German investi- 
gatory agencies, but by private individuals 
and organizations, primarily by the Inter- 
national Auschwitz Committee in Vienna. 
A number of the defendants lived in their 
home communities in prosperous circum- 
stances, and often their background of 
Auschwitz was known to their friends and 
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acquaintances. Only after strong outside 
pressure did the German authorities awaken 
from their lethargy. As in the Eichmann 
case, German intelligence: and police au- 
thorities appear to have been much more 
eficient under Nazism than under the 
present democratic regime at Bonn. In her 
introduction to the volume Hannah Arendt 
writes as follows: “Among the many awful 
truths with which this book confronts us 
is the perplexing fact that German public 
opinion in this matter was able to survive 
the revelations of the Auschwitz trial” 
(pp. xi-xii). In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, “paid little attention” would be a 
more accurate phrase of the reaction of the 
German people to the trial than “was able 
to survive.” 
l WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 

Santa Barbara 


J. P. NeTTtTL. Rosa Luxemburg, Vols. I and 
II. Pp. xxiv, 984. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. No price. 


These volumes are less a biography of a 
person than an analysis of the revolutionary 
movements which helped to shape modern 
European history. Rosa Luxemburg’s wide- 
ranging career brought her into collabora- 
tive and often controversial relations with 
Trotsky, Bebel, Lenin, Plekhanov, Kaut- 
sky, Radek, Mehring, Clara Zetkin, Stalin, 
Bernstein, and dozens of other stars and 
lesser luminaries in the European revolu- 
tionary firmament. This account deals 
primarily with her public or political ca- 
reer. We get only brief glimpses now and 
then of her personal life, although her rela- 
tions with Leo Jogiches (Tyszko, Tyshka) 
and Karl Liebknecht were intimately per- 
sonal as well as political. 

Refreshingly free of the obscurantism of 
contemporary social science, the author 
nevertheless provides “analysis in depth” 
of the political sociology as well as the 
ideological foundations of modern Socialist- 
Communist movements. As one reads the 
often dramatic accounts of Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s battles, especially in Poland and 
Germany, over organization and ideology 
and political strategy and tactics, one gains 
a better insight into contemporary conflicts 


in the Communist world. Not least of 
these battles concerned the role of national- 
ism in the total revolutionary movement. 
It complicated and confused the relations 
between Polish and Russian revolutionaries 
and between. German Social Democrats 
and Communists. It is a conflict that 
still plagues the contemporary Communist 
world and runs like a major-minor theme 
through the post-World War IT history of 
Yugoslavia, Mainland China, the eastern 
European satellites, not to mention the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Rosa Luxemburg was an intellectual with 
the intellectual’s contempt for bureaucracy, 
but she had a keen appreciation of the 
importance of organization even where it 
seemed to stand in the way of ideological 
neatness. A brilliant writer and orator, she 
placed her principles on the line as an 
active participant in the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905 and the German Revolution of 
1918. She was a cofounder with Karl 
Liebknecht of the left-wing German Sparti- 
cists in 1918 whose mouthpiece and symbol 
was the Rote Fahne, which she edited. 
Yet in “her disputes with Lenin ... she 
appears to represent democracy against 
Russian Communism.” And to many of 
her admirers she represents the ardent de- 
fender of democratic socialism “against the 
growing shadow of its misuse by the 
Bolsheviks.” 

In the end, however, it was under a social 
democratic government in Berlin in 1919 
that she was brutally murdered while in 
the custody of soldiers sent to arrest her 
for allegedly fomenting the so-called 
Sparticist insurrection. Her influence, how- 
ever, continued to be felt. ‘“‘Luxemburg- 
ism,” to use the author’s phrase, both as a 
weapon and a myth, became a major factor 
in the rise of the German Communist 
party during the last years of the German 
Republic. What position Rosa Luxemburg 
would take in the internecine battles of the 
contemporary Communist world, one can- 
not say. A militant revolutionary, she 
appealed for Socialist zealots of both the 
Right and the Left to a kind of democratic 
humanitarianism which she claimed to find 
in Karl Marx, although not always in his 
acolytes and disciples. “Just as Rosa re- 
connected directly to Marx in 1918,” says 
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the author, “so the Russian leaders or Mao 
and their successors may one day reconnect 
to an early or even pre-Leninist conception 
in which the process as well as the product 
of Socialism is functionally related to the 
emancipation of humanity—with humanity 
that is not merely a collective abstraction 
but the sum of the participating individ- 
uals.” 

The author of these volumes, however 
objective he may be, is not neutral in his 
judgment of Rosa Luxemburg. His mani- 
fest admiration for her is obvious but has 
not impaired his scholarship or his judg- 
ment as a scholar. 

PETER H. ODEGARD 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


LintiAN PARKER Warrace. Leo XIII 
and the Rise of Socialism. Pp. viii, 464. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1966. $10.00. | 


Most socialists and most Catholics would 
once have agreed that they belonged to 
great warring camps. Yet socialist prog- 
ress did not vanquish Catholic reaction, 
and now it seems that the conflict itself 
need not be deadly. The different perspec- 
tive of contemporary scholars has only in- 
creased curiosity about the divisive op- 
timism of Marx’s followers and the ortho- 
dox flexibility of Leo XIT. 

Professor Wallace sees the grand pano- 
rama of her theme. From chapters on the 
young Joachim Pecci and early socialism, 
she moves to chapters on the initial prob- 
lems of Leo’s reign, then on to Marxism, 
social Catholicism, the Church and science, 
the Church and several states, and socialist 
revisionism. This is the organization of a 
good textbook, one which, like under- 
graduate lectures, carries a heavy burden 
of background information. From a series 
of different contexts—divisions among so- 
cialists, French politics, and conditions in 


Germany—one begins anew and slowly: 


moves toward some element of the relation 
between socialist parties and Leo’s Church. 
So broad an appraoch has its dangers: 
almost everything is prelude, and standards 
of relevance are hard to establish. The 
fact that this author never loses control of 
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the subject becomes in itself an accomp- 
lishment. Despite the book’s spaciousness 
and the author’s wide reading, however, it 
is impossible to avoid the air of summariz- 
ing at second hand. For all the balanced 
attention given them, the great intellectual 
issues which swirl about socialism, Thomist 
theology, or nineteenth-century science are 
less satisfactorily treated in such a nar- 
rative than diplomatic or political ques- 
tions. Thanks to the author’s previous re- 
search and the quality of secondary ma- 
terials, Bismarck’s policies or social Ca- 
tholicism in France can be handled more 
surely than problems set in other countries. 

The strength of this approach is that it 
does establish, in context, on what a wide 
front the Catholic Church confronted so- 
clalism. It is no small merit, in one 
volume, to quietly connect the social poli- 
cies of particular countries with social 
Catholicism and socialism—to relate the 
question of the Temporal Power to the 
problems of French monarchists and Bis- 
marck’s alliances. Perhaps Professor Wal- 
lace’s most interesting claim is that there 
was a fundamental connection between the 
development of social Catholicism and of 
socialist revisionism. But such connections 
are suggested more through narrative inter- 
section than formal analysis. 

While the narrative treats a remarkable 
and imaginative array of. topics, it en- 
courages a kind of disproportion in which 
roughly equal attention is given to age-old 
questions of the Church and to the person- 
ality of one Pope, to major issues of 
European thought, and to the expedient 
maneuvers of domestic politics. Such a 
discussion does not establish in what, be- 
yond first premises, socialism and Cathol- 
icism conflict; in what, beyond concern for 
society, they reinforce each other. Having 
provided so rich a background for the in- 
cidents she relates, Professor Wallace says 
little about the role of the Church in 
modern Society or the nature of anticleri- 
calism-—which socialists merely inherited— 
or the demands of the nineteenth-century 
state. 

This is’ a book more about the policies 
of Leo XIII than about Catholicism, more 
about politics than about socialism—which 
is, I think, handled weakly in a treatment 
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that adds the confusion of terms like “state 
socialism” for German welfare programs 
and “authoritarian socialism” for orthodox 
Marxism. Its effect, therefore, is to es- 
tablish convincingly the importance of its 
topic while undermining its significance. 
Unprobed assumptions of natural conflict 
between Catholicism and socialism lead, 


- like the focus on events, to conclusions 


which stress the tactical. Leo XIII, with 
his respect for learning, his moderation, 
and his sympathy for the worker, had 
found the way to defeat socialism—if only 
Bishops and priests had followed his in- 
structions (pp. 207-208, 408-409). 

still, any historian should be praised for 
the courage to look largely on great issues; 
and this book deserves the handsome for- 
mat the Duke University Press has given 
it: large, clear type; a single-column in- 
dex; and a color portrait of Leo XIII 
smiling with enigmatic vigor on his latest 
interpreters. 

RAYMOND GREW 
Department of History 
University of Michigan 


Harvey Leonarp Dyck. Weimar Ger- 
many & Soviet Russia, 1926-1933: A 
Study in Diplomatic Instability. Pp. 
279. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966. $6.75. 


Professor Dyck has written a remarkable 
monograph on German-Soviet diplomatic 
relations from 1926 to the end of the 
Weimar Republic with an effort to explain 
the instability and longevity of this septen- 
nate. He has avoided the biographical 
approach except for the controversial ideas 
of Moritz Schlesinger. The author has 
examined a vast amount of unpublished 
archival material: documents of the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry and those of the 
Reich Chancellery. One omitted unpub- 
lished collection is the Seeckt Papers in the 
United States Archives. In fact, one handi- 
cap of this monograph is that it is based 
largely on diplomatic archives and does not 
clearly present German internal policies 
and Soviet internal politics. The 1928 May 
Day Strife in Berlin, the Communist 
party’s prohibited parade, and the resultant 
bloody street fighting give a preview of the 
interparty fighting that was to follow. The 
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author ‘has presented the 1931 co-operation 
between the Wilhelmstrasse and the Nar- 
komindel. Professor Dyck cites the pre- 
factory work of  Giinter Rosenfeld on 
Soviet Russia and Germany, 1917-1922. 
On July 6 social revolutionaries murdered 
Count Wilhelm von Mirbach-Harff. Kurt 
Riezler, his chargé who was with the am- 
bassador, saved his own life by falling to 
the floor. Moreover, he soon became a 
secret agent of Chicherin and Lenin. 

The Soviet Union was determined to 
organize a modern army; consequently it 
needed German equipment and experience 
to create a modern air force. Weimar Ger- 
many required the secret military agree- 
ment with Russia to train an officer corps 
including air force personnel. The German 
generals were also determined to train 
Germans in tank warfare. 

Professor Dyck includes, under some 
colorful subtitles to his five parts, valuable 
material concerning Rantzau, Radek, Stalin, 
Trotzky, Krestinskii, Dirksen, Litvinov, 
Max. Hoelz; and Shakhty case, the Chinese 
Eastern railway, Mennonites, the First 
Five Year Plan, the Kulaks, and the ex- 
ploitive reparation policies of the ‘“Ver- 
sailles powers.” The author’s comments 
are well’ organized and impressive. He 
cites the 1930 “secret meeting” at the 
Herrenklub but omits the decision of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg on March 28. The 
basis given for the final years of the 
Weimar Republic is, moreover, the forma- 
tion on October 11, 1931 of the “Harzburg 
Front” of Hugenberg, Hitler, Schacht, 
Seldte, Seeckt, and ponderous personalties 
of German heavy industry and feudal land- 
lords. The Russian-German relations from 
1926 to 1933 were founded on the com- 
mercial treaty of 1925 and the political 
treaty of April, 1926. Dr. Dyck does show 
that Stresemann would not allow Germany 
to be used in any invasion of the Soviet 
Union, nor would he give any guarantee of 
“the present territory of Poland.” The 
July, 1931 German bank and industrial 
panic weakened the ties between the allied 
powers and Germany and strengthened the 
bonds between the Soviet Union and Wei- 
mar Germany. The author failed to cite 
the key documentation in the archives as 
revealed, by Otto-Ernst Schiieddekopf: 
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The demise of the Briining government 
occurred in June, 1932 when Franz von 
Papen succeeded to the chancellorship. 

At this point Professor Dyck quite un- 
expectedly closes his study in diplomatic 
instability with the statement that the “new 
occupant” of the Chancellor’s chair, Hitler, 
brings to a decisive end an era in German- 
Soviet relations. This is hardly a correct 
presentation of the real conditions in the 
early months of 1933. 

RALPH HASWELL Lutz 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Stanford University 


ARNOLD BRECHT. Aus Nächster Nahe: 
Lebenserinnerungen, 1884-1927. Pp. 
526. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-An- 
stalt, 1966. DM 38. 

Aus Nächster Nake is Arnold Brecht’s 
autobiography, from 1884, the year of his 
birth, to 1927. A second volume will con- 
tinue the autobiography to 1965. 

The book is essential to the student 
of the history of the Weimar Republic. 
Brecht held a leading position in the Reich 
Chancellery for a period of three years, 
during the critical nascent years of the 
Weimar Republic, from October 1918 on. 
He served under seven chancellors during 
that period. For five and a half years 
thereafter he was head of the Department 
for. the Constitution, Administration, and 
Civil Service in the Reich Ministry of the 
Interior and as such played an important 
role in democratic reform. He held this 
position under eight ministers of interior, 
until he was removed in 1927 by a minister 
from the German Nationalist People’s 
party. Brecht’s description of those years, 
and the constitutional aspects of the Wei- 
mar Republic, are consistently the best of 
this work, both in breadth of knowledge 
and depth of insight. 

The book carries an appendix (pp. 471- 
481) and an annex (pp. 483-516), with 
some additional information such as letters. 
A useful feature of the book is a biographic 
index (pp. 516-526). 

Brecht’s official relationship with some of 
the leading personalities of the Weimar 
Republic, from President Ebert down, pro- 
vides useful glimpses for the historian. 
Among the valuable accounts in this work 
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are Brecht’s view as an insider in the high 
councils, military and civilian, during the 
weeks preceding the end of the First World 
War. New to many readers will be the 
fact that the Chancellor, Prince Max of 
Baden, was in complete ignorance of the 
intention of the German naval headquar- 
ters to engage in a final “decisive” battle 
against the British fleet, in the last days of 
October, 1918. Brecht’s shorthand minutes 
(pp. 176-184) of the vital cabinet meeting 
of November 2, 1918 represent this book’s 
most significant contribution to history. 

Some of Brecht’s observations are not 
entirely new, yet they are of great value in 
any historical analysis of the Weimar Re- 
public. The following quote (pp. 11-12), 
from the Preface, summarizes succinctly 
one of the essential messages of the book 
with reference to the history of the Weimar 
Republic: “Since the Spring of 1920 there 
was no longer a majority in the Reich for 
the Democratic Republic. Such a majority 
still existed in some parts of Germany, 
especially in the West and in the larger 
cities, but not in the Reich as a whole 
... . The lack of democratic-republican 
majorities among the people and in the 
Reichstag not only limited but completely 
eliminated the possibility on the part of the 
Reich government of pursuing a zealous 
democratic-republican policy. For this rea- 
son most of the democratically inspired 
advice which has been so generously given 
to the Weimar governments after the 
events is completely unrealistic.” 

- This reviewer feels that the Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt has done a disservice to 
the readers and to the author by not editing 
out of the manuscript much inconsequential 
personal rambling. An example (page 84): 
“I gladly said yes [to a job offer in the 
Reich Judicial Office], went to the post 
office in the Mohrenstrasse and telegraphed 
the result to my good mother in Liibeck, 
and in the excitement left standing in the 
post office the beautiful umbrella with an 
ivory handle of my grandfather Weishaupt, 
where it already had disappeared after two 
minutes, when I looked for it, and returned 
back to Lübeck minus umbrella (for which 
my mother fortunately never asked).” It 
is a pity to dilute the political and his- 
torical substance of the book with innum- 
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erable pages of personal biography. Per- 
sons acquainted with some of the other 
books of the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt can- 
not help but deplore their light-handed 
editing. 
Eric H. BOEHM 

Director 

American Bibliographical Center 

Santa Barbara 

California 


KONRAD ADENAUER. Memoirs, 1945- 
1953. Translated by Beate Ruhm von 
Oppen. Pp. 477. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery, 1966. $10.00. 


This is the first volume (1945-1953) 
in the memoirs of the leading German 
statesman of the two decades following 
World War II. Students of history should 
consider themselves favored that Konrad 
Adenauer is still graced with longevity, for 
as he says, “A long life gives men a chance 
to acquire experience. Experience can be 
a guide to thought and action which no- 
thing can replace, not even innate intel- 
lect.” When completed, the Memoirs will 
be a great addition to the source books on 
the period. Aside from historians, political 
scientists will find the interplay between 
domestic and foreign policy portrayed in 
day-by-day detail—and in a most trying 
period for a new democracy. In fact, this 
first volume is a reminder that in Germany 
Staatswissenschaft, or the science of the 
state, includes much more than our con- 
cept of political science. 

Because this volume is a translation the 
thought occurs that something in content 
or style has been possibly lost through that 
very act. The translator, herself, recog- 
nizes the conflict in any translation between 
beauty and fidelity and consciously chose 
the latter. It is quite clearly the person of 
Adenauer who is talking even in the Eng- 
lish version. The style does not have the 
softness of writers of other nationalities or 
even of some Germans. It reminds one of 
the chiseled, granite-like face which is 
Adenauer. Some of the paragraphing is 
“staccato” in form. But along with this 
factual, straightforwardness, occasionally 
we are treated to a bit of dry humor which 
bubbles quietly: like Rhine wine, as in re- 
counting the conversation with his jailor in 
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1944. The latter requested Adenauer not 
to cause trouble by committing suicide. 
Why did he think that his prisoner might 
take his own life? “He replied that as I 
was now nearly seventy years old and had 
nothing more to expect from life, it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that I would put an 
end to it.” 

The chapters deal with all phases of Ger- 
man life in the first decade after total 
defeat, with the nature of the Christian 
Democratic party, with the Marshall Plan, 
with the importance of Berlin, with the 
relationships with France, and with the 
European Defense Community. Different 
readers will find different chapters more 
appealing. As a witness of more than one 
Bundestag debate, this reviewer fully ap- 
preciated the description of the stormy 
session of November, 1949 on the Peters- 
burg Agreement, in which the opposition 
in the Bundestag accused the Chancellor of 
acting autocratically. Others will enjoy 
reading of his first visit to Paris in 1951, 
not yet as a complete friend but as a 
neighbor asking for understanding. 

RALPH BISCOFF 

Professor of Law | 

New York University 

School of Law 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV. 
Communist Party Apparatus. Pp. viii, 
422. Chicago: Henry Regnery, in co- 
operation with the Foundation for For- 
eign Affairs, 1966. $10.00. 


The Communist Party Apparatus is a 
study of “partocracy”’—the inner workings 
of one-party rule in the Soviet Union. 
Drawing on firsthand experience and pri- 
mary sources, the author analyzes the trans- 
formation of the Party’s structure from 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” pro- 
posed by Lenin into the current “dictator- 
ship of the bureaucratic elite.” Taken to- 
gether with Djilas’ New Class, the analysis 
is a major contribution to our knowledge 
of the reality of power in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Avtorkhanov is a Chechen who 
served as a party leader in his nation from 
1930 to 1934 and later as head of the 
Party publishing house. Arrested as an 
“enemy of the people” in 1937, he was 
imprisoned for five years. Since 1943 he 
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has made his home in Germany. A founder 
of the Munich Institute for the Study of 
the Soviet Union, he now serves as a 
professor of political science in the United 
States Army Institute of Advanced Russian 
Studies. 

In his foreword, the author stresses the 
importance of studying the Soviet regime 

“a structural system of power cells and 
a hierarchy of party and sub-party organi- 
zations.” He demonstrates that the Soviet 
regime is the only true totalitarian regime 
in the world. Fascism and Nazism, he 
Says, were mere “imitations of bolshev- 
ism” which became only “highly imperfect” 
copies of the original model. Hitler and 
Mussolini established a one-party dictator- 
ship over the state organs, but without the 
destruction of the old state machine. They 
did achieve total control over their soci- 
eties, but not “the organized direction of 
society.” Only the Communists have at- 
tained this total organized direction. 

The Communists aim not only at the 
subordination of the state apparatus to the 
Party, but at the transformation of man’s 
social, spiritual, and moral nature. “The 
party monopoly of the country’s resources 
is regarded by the party, not as an end in 
itself, not as the source of prosperity and 
enrichment of individual party members, 
but as the instrument, as the factory, for 
the voluntary or compulsory alteration of 
the old and the creation of new communist 
people.” 

Periodically, some Soviet writers labor 
under the misapprehension that they can 
write creatively. But, as recently as the 
examples of Tarsis, Daniel, and Sinyavsky, 
we can see that the Soviet regime—every 
Soviet regime-—-aims at total control. The 
same is true not only of the satellites, but 
even of so-called “independent” Commu- 
nist dictatorships, such as Yugoslavia. 

Thus, while some Western dictatorships 
have achieved total control temporarily 
in the political arena but only conditionally 
in spiritual. life, “the Soviet system exer- 
cises not only absolute total control but 
absolute and total organized direction of 
all areas of the political, economic and 
spiritual life and activity of Soviet man.” 

The author concludes by saying that 
“partocracy is a hierarchical system of 
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absolute political, economic and ideological 
power and the wielding of that power by 
one party ... . In this one party legis- 
lative, controlling and administrative-pro- 
prietary functions are merged and concen- 
trated in a central apparatus.” 

The Appendices include valuable “In- 
struction on the.Conduct of Elections of 
the Leading Party Organs” (March 29, 
1962) and “Regulation on Groups and 
Posts for Assisting the Committees for 
Party-State Control” (June 30, 1964), 
documents having far more meaning than 
the Soviet Constitution itself. 

One of the really significant contribu- 
tions made by this book is the study of 
how the Communist party is resolving ‘the 
nationality question through its program 
of Russifying the diverse ethnic and lingu- 
istic segments of the Soviet Union. 

ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN . 

Professor of Political Science 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 

New York 


EpGAR O’BALLANCE. The Greek Civil 
War, 1944-1949, Pp. 237. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. $7.50. 


In the Foreword to this book, C. M. 
Woodhouse, himself “an old Greek hand” 
says: “Greece is one of the few countries 
in the world, and the only one in Europe, 
where Communist attempts to seize power 
by armed force have been successfully con- 
fronted and defeated.” While he grants 
that Spain might be regarded as another 
case, controversial as this might be, at least 
the above statement would hold true for 
the period after World War IT. 

The author of this book has written 
about Communist armies in other: coun- 
tries, and while there is no indication that 
he served with the British Army in Greece 
—the jacket says he is a Major in the 
British Army and has served in the Middle 
East and Asia~-the reader will find it diff- 
cult to believe that his only sources of 
information are from the items listed in the 
Bibliography. 

This leads one to say that Major O‘Bal- 
lance has put together a logical, detailed, 
authoritative, and convincing report of the 
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complex actions in the field from 1939, the 
“beginning,” to 1949, the “end,” of what 
he calls the “Greek Civil War.” 

There were three rounds in this war: the 
first, during the Axis occupation of Greece 
during 1943 and 1944; the second, in 
Athens in December, 1944; and the third, 
between 1946 and 1949, when the Great 
Powers were in the early throes of the 
“cold war.” The conflict was essentially 
between the republican-monarchical regime 


_ in Athens which the British and later the 


United States vigorously and generously 
supported and the Communists and other 
leftist groups backed up and to some extent 
supplied by Russia’s satellites to the north 
—Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria—but 
with little more than aloof encouragement 
from Russia herself. 

Major O’Ballance charts the normal pat- 
tern of Communist revolution: the ideal by 
a troubled segment of the people as the 
wave of the future, the formation of a 
party organization and the rise of leader- 
ship, the training of the elite for infiltra- 
tion into the established society and its 
government, guerrilla warfare, followed by 
mobile warfare. The guerrilla stage is the 
most publicized and, to the author, the 
most important. While in Greece, the 
Communists were very successful in this 
because of the mountainous terrain, the 
safety valve across the borders to the 
north, the long-time ineffectiveness of the 
government in Athens, and the aid of sup- 
plies, information, and military personnel 
—men and women—that it received volun- 
tarily or by force from the more or less 
helpless and isolated villages in the moun- 
tains. But they could not quite pull it off. 

The reasons for Communist defeat are 
varied: the Communists failed to win over 
the minds of the Greek people; they were 
given too much brutality and terrorism, and 
the leadership in their controlling organi- 
zation—Kommonsticon Komma Ellados 


-(KKE) was faulty in that it misjudged 


British reaction to their bid for a take-over 
in 1946 and opted’ for Stalin instead of 
Tito in 1948. For this, the Yugoslav 
frontier was closed—a real blow——-and 
Stalin did not come through. But it should 
be emphasized that the Communists did 
not underestimate the probable effect of 
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the growing American aid and wanted to 
make the kill before this arrived in great 
volume. Likewise, there was divided lead- 
ership in the KKE, which resulted in the 
substitution of positional warfare for guer- 
rilla tactics. General Markos who was 
eminently successful with the latter was 
edged out by Zakhariades, an international 
political Communist, with leanings toward 
Moscow, who made several fatal moves 
toward the end. 

Like all sound and solid books, this one 
makes good reading. But what the author 
fails to evaluate are the chances for a 
fourth round. Many of the Communist 
hard-core elite found their way across the 
border into Sovietland; thousands of Greek 
children are up there—some people say 
being trained as Communist “janissaries” 
for the next conflict; there is a sizeable 
left-wing proletariat underground estimated 
conservatively at 10 per cent of the elec- 
torate—in Athens and other urban areas; 
and there are still many depressed areas in 
Greece despite its recent prosperity, especi- 
ally of Athens, along with other tourist 
and urban places. 

The civil war took the lives of more 
than 158,000 people—half Communist and 
half republican. Coming on top of the 
Axis occupation, it just about annihilated 
this little country and its brave people. 
And, this reviewer would like to ask, 
“To what avail? ” 

Haroitp F. ALDERFER 

Professor of Political Science 

Director of the Institute of 

African Government 

Lincoln University 

Lincoln University 

Pennsylvania 


J. G. Peristiany (Ed.). Honour and 
Shame: The Values of Mediterranean 
Society, Pp. 265. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1966. $5.00. 


The related themes of honor and shame 
were discussed by the contributors to the 
present volume in meetings held at Burg 
Wartenstein and in Athens. The different 
societies which are analyzed, with uneven 
completeness and depth, represent a variety 
of Mediterranean modes of thought and 
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behavior. The opening essay by Julian 
Pitt-Rivers sets out the general theme of 
the book and includes two sections, one on 
the notion of honor in the Western world 
and another on the meaning of honor and 
of social status; the second section is based 
on a semantic analysis of honor in the 
Andalusian society. A ‘second essay by 
Julio Caro Baroja, on the basis of a study 
of available literature, and of unsystematic 
field work, analyzes the concepts of honor 
and shame in Spanish society. In the fol- 
lowing essay, J. K. Campbell presents an 
account of a Greek community, the Sara- 
katsani, transhumant shepherds of northern 
Greece, pointing out the mutual relation- 
ship between the concept of honor and the 
religious patterns of experience of this 
society. The next contribution, by J. G. 
Peristiany, discusses the honor and shame 
values in a Cypriot highland village. Next, 
honor in a Kabyle society is discussed by 
Pierre Bourdieu. The last section is a 
study by Abou A. M. Zeid on honor and 
shame in the Bedouins. 

As it is frequently the case in collections 
of essays, the basic theme of the book is 
handled with different levels of complete- 
ness, and from a variety of perspectives 
by the different authors, and a global cross- 
cultural perspective fails to emerge. Ex- 
cept for a brief introduction by the editor, 
no attempt is made to interrelate the cul- 
tural variations of the concepts of honor 
and shame. Also, although all the observed 
cultures are Mediterranean, they do not 
constitute a complete picture of the Medi- 
terranean range of cultural expressions. 
The ancient Roman concepts of honor and 
shame, and the modern expressions of the 
same concepts in such cultures as the 
Sardinian “Codice Barbaricino,” or the 
Montenegrin Tribes, are not considered or 
referred to. From a more general per- 
spective, the study of such comprehensive 
values as honor and shame should have in- 
cluded a discussion of their relationship to 
the existing subcultures. Frequently, the 
values of honor and shame are motives for 
aggression and violence. As such, their 
behavioral expressions warrant a careful 
analysis, which is only partly undertaken. 
Of equal interest is the learning process 
of the values, also neglected in the various 
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essays. The erosion of the values in the 
context of the social and cultural changes 
would also have been an interesting area of 
study. However, in spite of these omis- 
sions, the book is an interesting collection 
of partial studies and a useful first step 
in the assessment of the -cultural realities 
of honor and shame. The Spanish sections 
appear as the most valuable ones, although, 
as expressed in a note by Julian Pitt-Rivers, 
a comparison with the modern Spanish 
values, and with the same values in Latin 
America, is missing. 
FRANCO Ferracuti, M. D. 

Director 

Criminology Program 

University of Puerto Rico 

Professor of Criminal. 

Anthropology 
University of Rome 


GUNTHER E. ROTHENBERG. The Mil- 
tary Border in Croatia, 1740-1881: Á 
Study of an Imperial Institution, Pp. 
vili, 224. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1966. $5.00. 


The book is a continuation of Rothen- 
bergs study (The Austrian Military 
Border in Croatia, 1522—1747, 1960) deal- 
ing with the history of a singular military 
institution, the Military Border (Militär- 
grenze or Vojna Krajina), maintained by 
the Hapsburgs along their frontier with the 
Ottoman Empire. The earlier study traced 
the development of the frontier establish- 
ment in Croatia from its origin under 
Ferdinand I to its reorganization under 
Maria Theresa; the present volume carries 
the story of this institution to its ultimate 
end in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, 

The author is justified in limiting his 
presentation. The history of the Military 
Border was, naturally, very much in- 
fluenced by the wider considerations of 
Austria’s. policy and by general develop- 
ments in southeastern Europe. Although 
these factors have not been fully neglected, 
Rothenberg has focused on military and 
administrative aspects. We regret, how- 
ever, that the limitations of space have 
forced him to omit the details of economic, 
cultural, and religious developments. 
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It is to the credit of this able scholar 
that he has succeeded in steering free 
of nationalistic prejudices and thus has 
avoided adding fresh fuel to the chauvin- 
istic claims and counterclaims that have 
characterized so much of the historiog- 
raphy of this area. Yet he has succeeded 
in giving us a clear picture of how, after 
the Serbian Revolution and the French 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, the 
soldier-colonists became increasingly at- 
tracted by Serbian nationalism, Illyrianism, 
Croatian nationalism, and Pan-Slavism. At 
the same time, the emergence of mass 
armies, universal conscription, and a more 
complicated war technology defeated the 
concept ‘of the soldier-colonist; he could 
be neither a trained soldier nor an able, 
full-time farmer. 

The author must be also congratulated 
for presenting us with his erudition, as 
shown not only in his footnotes but also in 
his comprehensive bibliography (pp. 197~ 
214), which is selective and concentrates on 
the military border in Croatia from 1740 
to 1881; it includes a number of works on 
closely related topics, especially on Aus- 
trian military organization and on the prob- 
lems of nationalities. And Rothenberg is 
modest enough to apologize for not in- 
cluding here secondary works in Hungarian 
which he was “not able to read” (p. 201); 
but he has certainly proved his mastery of 
the material in French, German, and Serbo- 
Croatian. In short, this comparatively 
small work is the best introduction to 
its topic. 

JOSEPH S. Roucex 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Bridgeport 


G. R. R. TREASURE. Seventeenth Century 
France. Pp. xi, 548. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1966. $8.95. 


The “crisis of the seventeenth 
century” was fundamentally political, al- 
though many social and economic stresses 
fed the political tensions. The 
tion of the first half of the century, the 
deflation of the second, the expansion of 
trade and industry, the consequent emer- 
gence of new social groups with new status 
ambitions, the continuing religious divis- 
ions, and the search by older groups and 
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institutions—nobility, representative as- 
semblies, and legal corporations—to main- 
tain or expand their feudal inheritance: all 
these thrust forward but were regarded as 
subordinate to the central issue, the nature 
of the state structure. The theoretical 
statement of the problem, in terms of 
sovereignty, reflected accurately the con- 
crete concerns of politicians. Sovereignty 
was no longer seen to reside in law, cus- 
tomary or transcendental, but in a directive 
force within the state; in parallel, the 
functions of government were traced from 
an executive rather than from a judicial 
model. The response to this common com- 
plex of problems was not everywhere the 
same. In England, with its deeply rooted 
parliamentary tradition, there emerged a 
conflict over the location of sovereignty; 
in Germany, the issue, whose outcome was 
perhaps inevitable, centered on the status 
of the Empire; in France, the response 
lay in a gradual consolidation of royal 
power and rationalization of governmental 
methods. 

Mr. Treasure rightly fastens on these 
two developments as central themes. 
Rather forebodingly, he warns us of his 
conviction that history tells a story. And 
in his chapters on war and diplomacy he 
travels a well-worn narrative path. How- 
ever, the strength of his book lies in the 
more analytical treatment of domestic po- 
licy and institutions. Convincingly, he 
argues that the substitution of bureaucratic 
instruments of policy for the established 
medley of authorities, pursued by Richelieu 
as a reaction to internal crisis, became the 
conscious goal of Colbert, Louvois, and 
Louis XIV. Equally, he shows the limits 
of achievement, the creation not of an 
enlightened despotism but of the ancien 
régime. Largely through the assertion of 
state authority abroad, the assertion of 
royal authority at home was only patchily 
successful. ‘The new bureaucracy overlaid 
rather than replaced the old provincial 
powers, whilst the fine edge of the new 
instrument was dulled by the sale of offices. 
The fatal combination of rigidity of central 
rule and laxity of local practice, the fatal 
divorce between state and society, these, 
as Mr. Treasure suggests in the most 
interesting parts of his useful text, were 
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the final fruits of mistakes of the grand 
siècle. 
JACK LIVELY 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College 
Oxford and University 
Lecturer in Politics 
Oxford 
England 


Dorren Corns. Aspects of British 
Politics, 1904-1919. Pp. 372. New 
York: Pergamon Press, 1965. $5.00. 


The title of Doreen Collins’ book is 
misleading. It should more accurately be 
described as a study of developments in 
-British foreign policy and the men respon- 
sible for it up to the end of World War I. 
Such is the subject of this copiously docu- 
mented and detailed work, largely to the 
exclusion of other aspects of British poli- 
tics during this period. The author has 
studiously examined a multitude of sources 
from which she most liberally quotes, and 
she has accordingly detailed an accurate 
account of the events and of the personali- 
ties involved which will be of use to the 
new student of modern history but, because 
there is little originality here, will be of 
less value to those who wish to study this 
significant period in depth. 

If there is a main theme running through 
the mass of detail, it is that during these 
years the influence of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and of the per- 
manent Foreign Office staff, culminating as 
it did in war, was almost catastrophic. It 
discredited the secret diplomacy of the Old 
World, and led to a demand for parli- 
amentary control. This, she contends, is 
because in Britain responsibility for foreign 
policy rests with the executive which can 
make wars and sign treaties of peace with- 
out ratification by Parliament. This is 
constitutionally so and theoretically cor- 
rect, but the author is inclined to overlook 
that the life of any government which loses 
the confidence of its party-supporters and 
does not respond to public protest does not 
long survive. The collapse of the Asquith 
government in 1916 and of the Chamberlain 
one in 1940 provides the evidence. 

Parliamentary influence over foreign po- 
licy is greater than the author credits, but 
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it is often. in inverse ratio to the strength 
of personality of the Foreign Secretary. 
If he is strong then it is the Foreign Office 
that makes policy. If he is weak it is 
probably the Prime Minister, in which 
event more often than not the policy is 
disastrous. Neville Chamberlain, who in 
the immediate years before World War II, 
assumed responsibility for foreign affairs 
and leaned on advisors drawn from outside 
the Foreign Office with unfortunate results 
that are too well known. Ernest Bevin 
was a prime example of the contrary. 
Nevertheless, in each case Parliament and 
party finally exercised their influence: too 
late in the case of Chamberlain but prob- 
ably to advantage with Bevin in regard to 
the Korean War when support for General 
MacArthur’s all-out policy inviting com- 
plete Chinese involvement was a restrain- 
ing influence. Even today it could be 
argued that the Wilson administration 
would have gone further in support of 
America’s policy in Vietnam if it were not 
for a large measure of parliamentary op- 
position. In effect, it is a question of 
striking a balance between the freedom of 
the executive to act decisively and speed- 
ily in the national interest and giving heed 
to the consensus democratically revealed. 

By stating her case, Doreen Collins has 
usefully drawn attention once again to the 
problem of democratic control of foreign 
affairs which fully justifies her study. 

ERNEST DAVIES 
Former Member of Parliament 
and Under-Secretary of State 
London 


JEANNE L. Brann. Doctors and the State: 
The British Medical Profession and 
Government Action in Public Health, 
1870-1912. Pp. xiii, 307. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. $7.95. 


Doctors and the State is no book of 
propaganda; solidly researched and capably 
written, it will interest physicians and his- 
torians alike. What a relief this is! Often, 
when the contemporary scene undergoes 
fundamental change—or seems to—histori- 
cal scholarship is put to work to underpin 
the new era with made-to-order ancestry. 
Publication is easy on such occasions, for a 
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ready-made audience is only too eager to 
luxuriate in its conviction that today’s in- 
novation has some deep roots, that is, a 
legitimate ancestry. 

It was inevitable that someone would 
undertake to demonstrate that the road to 
socialized medicine of Great Britain since 
1946 had nineteenth-century foundations. 
(Perhaps the present author once enter- 
tained such thoughts as these, for her 
sympathies are clearly in the government- 
financed and controlled-medicine camp.) 
But what a thorough and useful book she 
has produced. How revealing a picture 
we get of public health practices m a 
forty-two year period in an industrializing, 
urbanizing nation. The book is a most 
welcome addition to the history of public 
health and will at the same time please 
students of British social history. 

During the years 1870-1912, “central 
government compulsion for health and wel- 
fare had become acceptable to a degree 
intolerable in the eighteen- 
seventies.” Once virtually limited to sani- 
tary reform measures, public health activity 
expanded to the provision of curative medi- 
cine and personal health services. And 
“the physician’s relationship to government 
evolved from the independent professional, 
loosely linked to community authority, to 
a status closer to that of a state agent.” 

How could all this have happened—and 
at so early a date? Causative factors were 
(1) the application of scientific discoveries 
to public health work; (2) increased ex- 
penditures on medical research; (3) so- 
phistication in health statistics; (4) de- 
monstrable results in life expectancy and 
reduced mortality from infection; (5) re- 
spect for experts-—though not enough; (6) 
political arousal of the working classes 
by articulate reformers; (7) leadership by 
government medical officers; (8) phy- 
sicians as individuals and in association 
did their share, and the British Medical 
Association (BMA) “supported many na- 
tional collective measures to improve the 
health of the people of England and Wales” 
and supported in principle the development 
of state intervention for the personal health 
services, while sometimes opposing exten- 
sion of government control. By 1911-1912, 
a realistic BMA recognized that “some 
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form of state health insurance was a poli- 
tical and economic necessity.” 

Unlike the United States, the British 
were not delayed by such factors as fed- 
eralism, the expanding frontier, immigra- 
tion, less fear in America of epidemics, 
constitutional problems, minimum numbers 
of persons on relief roles, and a deep tradi- 
tion of individual freedom vis-a-vis gov- 
ernment. Such well-known aspects of the 
American scene delayed collectivization of 
the medical profession and proliferation of 
public health legislation on this side of the 
water. 

May I be permitted a small dig? The 
New York Times for Sept. 16, 1966 pointed 
out that from one-fifth to one-third of the 
British medical school graduates—or over 
three hundred and fifty emigrate annually, 
so that some 43.9 per cent of the junior 
medical staff is now foreign—Indians and 
Pakistanis. Last year nearly four hundred 
British doctors took the test to qualify for 
American practice; this year over six hun- 
dred did. The Health Minister says, “Bri- 
tain simply cannot afford to train doctors 
for the purpose of swelling the membership 
of the American Medical Association.” Is 
socioeconomic legislation all there is to 
providing thoroughly professional medical 
service to a nation’s people? 

VAUGHN D. BoRNET 

Professor and Chairman 

Social Sciences Division 

Southern Oregon College 


ARTHUR R. Hocus. Origins of the Com- 
mon Law. Pp. xii, 276. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1966. $6.50. 

GEORGE W. Keeton. The Norman Con- 
quest and the Common Law. Pp. 238. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1966, $6.00. 


These two books belong to the same 
species. Essentially, both are selective 
surveys of what their authors consider to 
be the principal developments of the com- 
mon law in the medieval period. To jus- 
tify failure to consider other important de- 
velopments, each author introduces a lim- 
iting emphasis: Professor Hogue stresses 
the period from 1154 to 1307 and the 
problem of origins, and Professor Keeton 
emphasizes the Norman influence. Yet 
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both books pay considerable attention to 
matters outside of their announced em- 
phasis or period. Neither adds to scholar- 
ship on the subject; both seek to present 
the fruits of recent scholarship on medieval 
common law to an educated audience that 
is unfamiliar with the subject. Professor 
Hogue addresses himself to Americans un- 
familiar with English history and basic 
institutions. Keeton is writing for Eng- 
lishmen whose knowledge of these matters 
may be assumed. In neither book is the 
survey arranged around any major inter- 
pretive themes. But, although both au- 
thors are united in their admiration of the 
common law and their refusal to dwell on 
the aspects which Dickens and others have 
found bleak, Professor Hogue gladly denies 
that the influence of Roman and canon 
law was significant, while Professor Kee- 
ton, even more gladly, exaggerates that 
influence. 

Both books deal with the obvious topics: 
the development of royal courts which ap- 
plied a law common to all of England; the 
emergence of the system of writs or ac- 
tions; the relation between the common 
law and other courts, whether feudal, ma- 
norial, or local; and the influence of the 
judges upon the law. But each author 
dwells on some aspects that the other only 
touches on in passing if at all. Where 
Hogue stresses and carefully explains the 
changing role of the Chancery in creating 
new remedies, while almost completely 
ignoring Roman and canon law, Keeton 
does just the reverse. Neither, inciden- 
tally, pays sufficient attention to the judi- 
cial role of Parliament. Hogue, thinking 
of his audience, feels the need to outline 
the basic events of political and constitu- 
tional history from 1154 to 1307 and to 
give summary descriptions of feudal insti- 
tutions and the way the medieval village 
operated, whereas Keeton feels free to 
write more densely and to restrict himself 
more narrowly to detailed legal matters. 
Pressed for space in consequence, Hogue 
selects a few aspects and discusses them at 
some length as examples of the way in 
which common law developed in practice: 
the formulation of writs, the protection of 
leasehold, and the creation of a law of 
entail. Hogue’s treatment is more general, 
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topical, and explanatory, while Keeton is 
more descriptive, consistently detailed, and 
complete in coverage. 

There is a need for a clear one-volume 
history of the common law in the Middle 
Ages that takes account of recent scholar- 
ship yet is not exclusively directed to 
scholars specialized in the law. Neither of 
these books fill that gap, although both, 
each in its own way and at its chosen level, 
are good introductions. Professor Hogue’s 
elegantly written book is patently the less 
complete. There are striking omissions: 
criminal law, the Grand Assize, and that 
palladium of liberties, the petty jury, are 
barely mentioned; and the writ of Peace, 
the judicial functions of Parliament, and 
the rise of the legal profession are ne- 
glected. There are a couple of striking 
errors: the assize Utrum is discussed as a 
possessory action, and De Tallagio non 
Concedendo is presented as if it had been 
a statute. MclIlwain’s view that law was 
found and not made as late as the thir- - 
teenth century is accepted as if it were not 
disputed. Although Professor Hogue’s 
book does what it sets out to do very well, 
it Is in no sense a textbook. Moreover, 
one wonders whether this selective survey 
will arouse much interest among those 
ignorant of basic English history and un- 
trained in the law. 

Professor Keeton’s book, with its more 
intensive coverage, more nearly approxi- 
mates to a history of the medieval de- 
velopment of the common law, yet it also 
is rather arbitrarily limited in scope and 
neglects aspects as important as the de- 
velopment of statute law. Moreover, it 
has some highly questionable passages. 
That Thomas Becket was a distinguished 
canonist will be news to many medieval 
historians, who may also be surprised to 
hear that the concept of the free and law- 
worthy man was derived from Christian 
theology and that English representative 
institutions apparently owe their origin ex- 
clusively to Roman and canon law. Pro- 
fessor Keeton’s concluding suggestion that 
the future dignity and integrity of the com- 
mon law may depend upon its retention of 
its base in Christian ideals may indicate 
why such strained interpretations appear. 
Perhaps even more revealing is his aside 
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The Jacksonian Persuasion 


Pouitics AND Berrer. Marvin Meyers. “It is beyond a doubt the most 
imaginative commentary on the Jacksonian period in recent years.” —The 
Annals. “A book of rare distinction.”—The American Political Science 


Review. Cloth, $6.00; $1.95 
African Socialism 


Edited by William H. Friedland and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr. “A handy guide 
to a very diffuse and elusive subject. . . . A valuable work of reference.” — 
The Annals. “An extremely useful study.” —The Journal of Politics. 


Cloth, $6.75; $2.95 
Marxism in the Modern World 


Edited by Milorad M. Drachkovttch. ‘“‘An excellent, well-written, and wide- 
ranging introduction admirably suited for the layman and the under- 
graduate.” —The American Political Science Review. Cloth, $5.95; $2.95 


Continuity and Change in Latin America 


Edited by John J. Johnson. “A substantial contribution to the recent history 
of Latin America. . . . Deserves a warm welcome from all students and 
teachers of Latin American history.”—The American Historical Review. 


Cloth, $6.75; $2.95 
The British Political System 


André Mathiot. “M. Mathiot’s learned and perceptive study is a genuine 
enrichment of our literature in this field.” —World Affairs. “Must take its 
place among the top few dealing with the British political system.” —The 
Cresset. Cloth, $7.50; $2.95 


Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power 
Tue EMERGENCE or REVOLUTIONARY CHINA, 1937-1945. Chalmers A. 


Johnson. “A pathbreaking work in comparative history. . . . Should 
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Cloth, $6.50; $2.95 
Plekhanov 


Tue Faruer or Russtan Marxism. Samuel H. Baron. “A biographical 
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history in recent years.” —The American Historical Review. 
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An Atlas of Russian History 
Eleven Centuries of Changing Borders 


by Allen F. Chew 


ca Thirty-four handsomely drawn maps, each accompanied by concise, 
s descriptive text, show how Russia's boundaries have changed from 
the embryonic state of Kievan Rus in the ninth century to the most 
recent revisions resulting from World War Il. Large in format 
(814 x 1034 inches), with a spiral binding which allows the maps 
to lie flat, this atlas will become an indispensable supplement to 
texts on Russian history. $3.95 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 
Volume 10: January 1, 1762, through December 31, 1763 


edited by Leonard W. Labaree 


In the summer of 1762 Franklin wound up his business in England 
as an agent for the Pennsylvania Assembly and returned to Phila- 
delphia. Correspondence with friends made in England shows some 
r nostalgia for his life there, and their letters brought political news 
d and gossip of London. Volumes 1-9 also available. each $12.50 


Medieval and Renaissance Pistoia 
The Social History of an italian Town 


by David Herlihy 


To what extent were the literary and artistic splendors of the early 
Renaissance accompanied by economie and social improvements? 
David Herlihy seeks answers to this and other questions within the 
framework of the history of Pistoia, a small Tuscan town near 
Florence, whose records are uniquely complete. $10.00 


Political Oppositions in Western Democracies 
edited by Robert A. Dahl 


Robert Dahl and nine collaborators examine the role of the opposi- 
tion in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United States. In intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters, Mr. Dahl compares the patterns 
of opposition in these countries and speculates about a yy 
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that “one must resist the assumption that 
all change is necessarily for the worse! ” 
GAVIN I. LANGMUIR 
Associate Professor of History 
Stanford University 


Ivor BuLMER-THomas. The Growth of 
the British Party System, Vols. I and ILI. 
Pp. x, 722. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1966. $16.50. 


The history of the British parliamentary 
system illustrates the interplay of continu- 
ity and change in public affairs. The exis- 
tence of the Houses of Parliament over the 
centuries has provided a sense of un- 
broken evolution, but an examination of 
their functioning shows that adaptability 
has been an essential ingredient of this 
long life. The accommodation of new 
forces within the political framework is a 
sophisticated process. These institutions 
have proved so’ far to be particularly suc- 
cessful in the constant struggle to balance 
change and stability in ways which have 
proved suitable for British needs. 

Parliament is older than the political 
parties, but they have now reached such a 
dominating position within the political 
process that their grip is squeezing out of 
existence all those elements that do not 
depend on, or can be made to serve, the 
working of the party system. Thus, it is 
common to point to the decline of Parlia- 
ment today because its decisions are in- 
creasingly determined by the party ma- 
chine rather than by individuals acting on 
the basis of principle. Yet a cursory glance 
at history shows that party growth has been 
intimately linked with changes in society. 
The extension of the franchise necessitated 
the growth of party organization, and it is 
difficult to see how we could manage today 
without it. D 

Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’s book is a history 
of political parties in relation to British 
political history from 1640 until 1964. 
It is thus a work of considerable scope and 
provides a clear narrative, descriptive 
rather than analytical, of the major events 
with significance for the party during this 
period. Through this one can see how fun- 
damental the party system has been to the 
evolution of the British form of parliamen- 
tary democracy. As a method of writing 
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the “history of party,” it is not perhaps 
altogether successful for its seems to pro- 
vide both too much and too little. The 
necessary condensation of issues and the 
focus upon Westminster means that one 
lacks the solidity of a work which relates 
the party system to the changing socio- 
economic structure of the country. It is 
not easy to weld major themes into an 
account which also tries to deal with the 
day-to-day events of Parliament. Mr. 
Bulmer-Thomas is constantly drawing at- 
tention to the accidents and quirks which 
he believes determine party history yet if 
one looks at the party as the tool whereby 
the House of Commons has become re- 
lated to the needs, aspirations, and interests 
of the community at large it appears less 
fortuitous and unpredictable than he sug- 
gests. Nevertheless, this is a pleasant 
book to read which provides a useful intro- 
duction to further study of the role of the 
party in an advanced parliamentary 
democracy. 
DOREEN COLLINS 

Lecturer in Social Studies 

University of Leeds 

England 


WittiAM J. BRANDT. The Shape of Medi- 
eval History: Studies in Modes of Per- 
ception. Pp. xix, 177. New Haven, 

. Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966. 
$5.75. 


In this interesting and provocative book, 
Professor Brandt sets out “to define the 
word ‘medieval’ (particularly as it applies 
to England) in a more fundamental way 
than has hitherto been attempted” (p. ix). 
After a preliminary chapter on “The Me- 
dieval View of Nature,’ as recorded in 
Isidore of Seville’s Encyclopedia and in 
several scientific’ treatises of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, Professor Brandt 
devotes the main body of his study to an 
analysis of human character and action as 
presented in two groups of chronicles—one 
Latin and “clerical,” the other French and 
“aristocratic’-—written in England between 
1100 and 1400. Basically, he concludes, 
medieval man perceived both nature and 
human life as compilations of static and 
discrete phenomena, each governed by its 
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innate attributes, rather than as integrated 
totalities controlled by processes of natural 
or social interaction. Ideals and structures 
which sought to explain perceived phe- 
nomena actually only obscured their com- 
plex relationships; the cleric thought of 
history as a series of temporary disloca- 
tions of an ideal, static world order, while 
to the aristocrat life was the sum total of 
disconnected “stances” assumed by men in 
accord with the heroic ethic of ‘feudal 
chivalry.” From these instances, Professor 
Brandt deduces a medieval world view 
radically different from and infinitely more 
circumscribed than our own. 

Professor Brandt considers his book an 
essay in intellectual history, but it seems to 
me more an exercise—and quite a success- 
ful one—in generic criticism. And herein 
lies the difficulty of accepting his conclu- 
sions. For the three genres he chooses— 
the scientific encyclopedia, the clerical 
chronicle, and the noncourtly vernacular 
narrative—are obviously conservative ones, 
which ignore many of the well-documented 
changes in European civilization during the 
“Middle Ages’—the whole radical trans- 
formation of culture and civilization in the 
twelfth century, for example. Other genres, 
notably romance, which arise directly out 
of the twelfth-century ferment, and bibli- 
cal exegetical treatises, which, if Beryl 
Smalley’s conclusions are accurate, under- 
went major changes paralleling a changed 
view of nature in the thirteenth century, 
are ignored or—in the case of the former 
-——sketchily treated by Professor Brandt; 
their testimony makes some of his con- 
clusions—for example, about a total lack 
of concern with the individual qua indi- 
vidual-——less tenable. 

In assessing the world view of a period, 
then, we must consider the testimony of 
all the literary forms in which it ex- 
pressed itself—and compare the results 
with the actualities of political and social 
existence. Defining the word “medieval” 
is, I think, a more complicated task than 
Professor Brandt assumes it to be, but 
there is much in his study to admire and 
to ponder. 

Rogert W. HANNING 

Assistant Professor of English 

Columbia University 
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AFRICA AND ASIA 


RicHarp Cox. Kenyatta’s Country. Pp. 
203. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1966. $5.95. 


Mr, Coxs moving, beautifully written 
book portrays the impressions he gained 
from four years of physical and emotional 
involvement in Kenya as, inter alia, a cor- 
respondent for The Sunday Times. The 
focus is on how Jomo Kenyatta “is setting 
about moulding Kenya, and what other 
forces in the country underneath him are” 
(p. 200). 

The mode of presentation includes 
sketches of actors in the Kenya drama, 
autobiographical notes, and perceptive com- 
mentaries on a variety of subjects. Mr. 
Cox’s interests are panoramic, as this sam- 
pling from the book indicates: Kenyatta’s 
charisma; the Kikuyu political struggle for 
land; British administrative policies toward 
settlers and indigenes; the feudalistic coun- 
try-house “Edwardian” rule of white set- 
tlers—including their assets, faults, and 
eccentricities; the thesis that “in Africa 
there is not room for the wealthy minority 
of another race” (p. 72); the positive 
Christian missionary contribution; the gap 
between the “backwardness” of such ethnic 
groups as El Molo and Turkana and the 
more “advanced” tribes; the “enduring 
thorn” of Somali secessionists and the 
independent Kenyan government’s use of 
British military forces against them— 
somewhat paralleling the use of troops 
against the Mau Mau during the period of 
British colonial rule; Asian pariah entre- 
preneurs; the polyglot opulence and squalor 
of Nairobi; the counterproductivity of 
“premature” Africanization; and leadership 
policies and their impact upon censors, 
labor unions, the aspirations of youth- 
wingers, and East African co-operation. 

Unfortunately, the author’s presentation 
of this expansive panorama does not pro- 
vide a completely balanced view. Rather, 
it is sympathetic to one segment of the 
population, namely, the settler whose -days 
of glory are over—remaining in Kenya at 
the sufferance of the black African. The 
settler’s fate is likened to that of the Dodo, 
“slipping into history and when .. . ex- 
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tinct, the memory of all that he was and 
tried to be, all that he did to make Kenya 
a country, not just a colony but a real 
country, will be forgotten” (p. 76). Mr. 
Cox believes that the settlers were aban- 
doned by the British government and are 
now not being given equal opportunities 
by the new African regime. These beliefs 
are supportable—but they are only one 
view of a complex set of events. Mr. Cox 
also implies that the Kenyan situation is 
unique, when in fact many equivalent ones 
can be identified through comparative 
perspective. 

Let me illustrate the author’s sympathies. 
He laments the economic fate of the settler, 
but does not empathize with African cost- 
benefit analysis of “neo-colonialism.” Nor 
does he note the many historical and con- 
temporary instances where, as in Kenya, 
profits were high but short-lived in an eco- 
nomic environment initially thought to be 
nonspeculative. Thus, if cumulative profits 
for the settlers were not high enough, 
perhaps their real misfortune was their 
failure to predict nationalism and its con- 
sequences despite the availability of sug- 
gestive parallels in West Africa and else- 
where. 

Mr. Cox’s sympathies can be illustrated 
in other ways. Thus, he does not explore 
the reasons, other than climate, for those 
African behavioral patterns he views—eth- 
nocentrically—as uncivilized—read: non- 
Western. Although he correctly notes that 
Kikuyu land and education were more af- 
fected by European colonization than were 
those of other territorial tribal groups and 
that the Kikuyu took the lead in Kenyan 
politics, these facts do not prove his con- 
tention that the Kikuyu have a penchant 
for intrigue (pp. 18, 33). The author ap- 
pears fascinated with the Kikuyu ability to 
scavenge and destroy, but does not note 
that the same behavior is commonly dis- 
played by people elsewhere who are both 
poor and alienated. 

Cox’s sympathies can perhaps be partly 
explained by the fact that he was 
“crunched” as were the settlers. He was 
“untolerated and expelled, the first jour- 
nalist to fall foul of Uhuru” (p. 13). 
Although the author begins by saying that 
he “had to try to erase any personal bitter- 


ness from [his] account of what Kenya is 
becoming under African rule” (p. 13), the 
effort was not completely successful. And 
although he lived “off dried fish and yam 
for a week whilst staying with the chief of 
a small village” in Nigeria, this experience 
did not necessarily “tar” him with the 
“black brush.” Kenyatta’s Country is an 
exciting and richly detailed book which I 
commend to the reader—if he keeps the 
author’s sympathies in mind. 
JUDITH Lynne HANNA 
Research Scientist 
Center for Research in 
Social Systems 
American University 


R. J. Hammond. Portugal and Africa, 
1815~1910: A Study in Uneconomic Im- 
perialism. Pp. xv, 384. Stanford, Calif.: .- 
Stanford University Press, 1966. $8.50. 


There are two basic kinds of “African” 
history; the older, conventional one is the 
Eurocentric study of foreign imperialism 
in the “Dark Continent”; the more recent 
type consists in the study of African na- 
tions and peoples from a local perspective. 
Hammond’s book clearly falls in the first 
category by his own admission. His Euro- 
centric bias is not only explicitly stated 
but further evidenced by his use of terms 
such as “Kaffir” (p. 173) in reference to 
Africans, and “pacification” (p. 184) when 
speaking of Portuguese military conquest. 
He implicitly refers to the independence 
of Angola, Guinea, and Mozambique as 
“prophecies of doom” (p. 2), speaks of 
an African monarch as “the superstitious 
Makololo chief” (p. 125), and states that 
“for primitive Africans to have legal and 
political rights equal to those of the white 
inhabitants was not only an affront to 
civilized men but pragmatically wrong as 
well” (p. 278). 

Hammond’s work is only tangentially a 
contribution to African history. Chapters 
6 and 10 are the only ones in which most 
of the action takes place on African soil. 
They describe Portuguese military cam- 
paigns and conquests in Angola and Mo- 
zambique. Approximately three-fourths of 
the book deal with the diplomatic history 
of the scramble for Africa with stress on 
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British-Portuguese relations and on Mo- 
zambique as the bone of contention. Rela- 
tions between Portugal and Germany and 
Belgium and the Transvaal Republic are 
also treated albeit much less extensively. 
The dates in the title are also misleading, 
because only the last three decades of the 
1815-1910 period are treated at length, 
starting in chapter 3. Chapter 1 docu- 
ments the debility and poverty of Portugal, 
while chapter 2 is a summary of events 
before the scramble of the late 1870’s and 
the 1880’s. 

The major contribution of the book is 
an account of how, in the late nineteenth 
century, one of the poorest and weakest 
of European states made good its tenuous 
historical claims on vast chunks of Africa 
against the contending imperialism of ma- 
jor powers. Hammond does a thorough 
and competent job of scholarship here and 
tells his story very well. His central thesis 
is that much of the scramble for Africa—if 
one excludes the development of the Rand 
gold mines in the Transvaal—-was a case of 
“uneconomic imperialism” motivated by a 
Veblenian desire for conspicuous consump- 
tion and waste. Portuguese imperialism 
was perhaps the most extreme case of 
economic irrationality, according to Ham- 
mond, I must admit that, as the central 
thesis of a book of this scope, I find Ham- 
mond’s argument too facile and one-sided 
to carry much power of conviction. Pre- 
emption seems a better concept to account 
for the scramble of the late nineteenth 
century, insofar as a single concept can 
come even close to explain such a complex 
set of events. Ideological considerations 
are also given little treatment by Ham- 
mond. 

One last minor point concerns an inter- 
esting imbalance in the use of sources by 
Hammond. Most of his secondary sources 
are Portuguese, and most of his primary 
sources are from the British Foreign Office. 
For a book which the author claims to 
have written from a Portuguese stand- 
point (p. viii), the paucity of Portuguese 
primary sources calls for an explanation. 

PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Washington 
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RicHarp Symonds. The British and Their 
Successors: A Study in the Develop- 
ment of the Government Services in the 
New States. Pp. 286. Evanston, Il: 
Northwestern University Press, 1966. 
$8.00, 


This is a study of the process of “locali- 
zation,” for example, how local personnel 
came to responsible positions in the public 
services Of Britain’s former colonies. It 
also attempts to characterize the successor 
services. 

Most studies of the independence move- 
ment focus on the growth of the nationalist 
political movement, the emergence of the 
independence political elite, the constitu- 
tional transition, and final achievement of 
independence. Comparative politics stud- 
ies are concerned with the political process 
itself since independence. Symonds, by 
contrast, attempts to trace the complex 
interplay between (a) the colonial admin- 
istrators’ need to govern at reasonable cost; 
(b) the promises of racial equality made by 
mid-nineteenth-century Parliaments; (c) 
the pseudo-scientific assertions of racial 
inequality of late nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean thought; and (e) the unavoidable 
pull between the desire to sustain European 
“standards” of training and administration, 
the growing demands of the newly educated 
for greater opportunities, and the concern 
of the farsighted among the administrators 
to share more responsibility as indepen- 
dence approached. 

Nearly one third of the book is devoted 
to these themes in Indian and Ceylonese 
experience. ‘This serves two purposes. It 
demonstrates clearly the intimate connec- 
tion between educational policy, the kinds 
of local graduates available to staff the 
public services, the near-universal aspira- 
tion for civil service jobs, and the growing 
pressures for political independence. It 
also evokes the shadow cast by India which 
haunted British administrators in Africa. 
They appear to have been more repelled 
by declining university standards, the ob- 
session with literary achievement, and the 
resulting unemployed intellectuals than 
they were reassured by the quality of the 
Indians who actually came to man ‘the 
public service and who did so much to 
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make possible a viable transition after- 
wards in India and Pakistan. 

In West Africa he traces the experience 
of Africans, who were taken into responsi- 
ble positions early—-because malaria and 
other tropical diseases had not been con- 
quered and ideas of racial superiority had 
not yet taken hold in Britain—through the 
dry years when the British occupied all 
significant positions, to the reasonably or- 
derly and planned transitions in Ghana and 
Nigeria. His analysis of Nigeria neyerthe- 
less provides much useful background to 
the present troubles. He sketches the 
contrary approach used in East Africa, 
where upper-level educational institutions 
were avoided, Asian immigrants filled the 
middle-level administrative jobs, and an 
unexpectedly rapid coming of independence 
left the successor states with all too few 
qualified Africans. 

There is a brief comparative essay on 
“localization” in French, Dutch, and ‘United 
States colonies. In a chapter distussing 
“Standards and Prejudices” he provides a 
sensitive discussion of how British pro- 
fessional bodies often applied to the! colon- 
ial-world standards developed to meet the 
interests of the professions in Britain. 
These often then became established in 
colonial universities, since only if a student 
passed the equivalent of British standards 
could he deal with his British associates 
as a professional equal in the public serv- 
ices to which he aspired. 

Symonds is judicious throughout. He 
avoids the easy polemic; his judgments 
are careful and documented. He sae 
largely on government documents and 
memoirs. These are used ingeniously and 
to good effect. He no doubt deyeloped 
his perspectives from direct observation 
and from many discussions with 'former 
colonial servants and their indigenous 
successors. It is a pity that his sqholarly 
method was so conservative that hej avoids 
the use of interview materials. ‘This is, 
nevertheless, a worthy successor |to his 
previous publication, The Making of 
Pakistan. 

Howarp WRIGGINS 

National Security Council Staff 

Washington, D.C. 
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LEONARD BINDER (Ed.). Politics in Leb- 
anon. Pp. xiv, 345. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1966. $8.50. 


Politics in Lebanon is a collection of 
papers presented at a conference on Leba- 
nese democracy held at the University of 
Chicago in 1963. The volume, edited by 
Professor Leonard Binder, presents a vari- 
ety of Lebanese, American, and European 
viewpoints representing political scientists, 
historians, economists, anthropologists, and. 
sociologists. There are both critics and 
defenders of the Lebanese sociopolitical 
system. All, however, agree that the Leba- 
nese way of politics is unique. 

Because it is unique, withstanding the 
stresses and strains of civil war, interna- 
tional power manipulations, and a bewilder- 
ing complexity of constant internal political 
machinations, Lebanese democracy is here 
subjected to detailed scrutiny. Its his- 
torical antecedents are examined by Albert 
Hourani, Iliya Harik, Arnold Hottinger, 
Kamal Salibi, and J. C. Hurewitz. Charles 
Issawi and Georges Hakim look at the 
country’s economy. Local and national 
political institutions and party politics are 
surveyed by Pierre Rondot, Labib Zu- 
wiyya-Yamak, Ralph E. Crow, and Mal- 
colm Kerr. Conflict in a Lebanese village is 
the province of Victor Ayoub. Clovis 
Maksoud, Hisham Nashabi, and Hassan 
Saab offer differing Lebanese viewpoints of 
their nation’s democratic status. Edward 
Shils opens with a devastating critique of 
the Lebanese concept of citizenship and 
the editor, Leonard Binder, ends the vol- 
ume with a lengthy essay integrating ob- 
servations and views of the contributors 
against a background of his own analysis 
of the Lebanese situation. 

Clovis Maksoud, on one hand, presents 
the case for Arab nationalism calling for an 
end of confessional politics and for iden- 
tity with the “Arab destiny.” On the 
other hand, Kamal Salibi believes that 
Lebanon is a westernizing nation unique in 
the Middle East and in the Afro-Asian 
world by virtue of its confessional system. 
The “Rationalist School,” represented by 
Hassan Saab, calls for dialogue within the 
confessional system. 

The quality of presentation ranges from 
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the objectively brilliant to the common 
place and cliché-ridden defense of the status 
quo. Inevitably, there is frequent repeti- 
tion, especially of historical background. 
However, the discussion of recent epi- 
sodes, from the 1958 revolution to the 
present from several viewpoints, offers 
some valuable insights. The volume is 
useful for the Middle East specialist and 
as a case study for the student of com- 
parative political systems. 
Don PERETZ 
Professor of Political Science 
State University of New York 


Davip Hirst. Ol and Public Opinion in 
the Middle East. Pp. 127. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. $6.00. 


This small book tackles a big job, as 
expressed in its title. It goes into four 
aspects of the relationship of Middle East- 
ern oil and public opinion—political, eco- 
nomic, moral, and legal. The author ex- 
plains why he has given second place to the 
sociological approach: the difficulty in get- 
ting information in countries where there 
is no freedom of speech. So he distills 
“public opinion” mainly from selected 
newspapers in Cairo, Baghdad, and Beirut, 
in spite of the quoted papers’ tendency to 
exaggerate. 

The author’s public-opinion purveyors 
are, naturally, critical of the oil companies, 
in most cases. The companies are Western 
and therefore have an “imperialist tinge.” 
They are charged with pursuing an iniqui- 
tous price policy, leaving the interests of 
the producing countries out of account. 
Also, the companies are accused of ‘“mer- 
cantile manipulation” at the expense of 
honesty. Their “policy of silence” in 
matters of profit renders them even more 
suspicious. The author quotes a Middle 
East oil expert: “The companies treat us 
like children.” The moral validity of the 
oil-concession agreements is challenged on 
a variety of other grounds—they were 
granted by governments subject to alien 
pressures, by immature governments, and 
by governments unrepresentative of the 
peoples’ will. The companies have also 
been accused of backing utterly undemo- 
cratic regimes. 
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On the brighter side, the author points 
out that such governments, as, for instance, 
that of Kuwait, have escaped violent press 
criticism, probably because they devote a 
considerable portion of the petroleum 
royalties to public works. Also, hardly 
ever have the companies been criticized 
for technical inefficiency. 

How could public opinion in the region 
be pacified?——the author asks. He suggests 
a “process of identification” with the na- 
tional aims of the host country. A feasible 
implementation of this would be indigenous 
participation in the capital and manage- 
ment of the concessionary company. 

As to the author’s plaint that the lack 
of freedom of speech inhibits the sociologi- 
cal approach to this problem, it should 
suffice to call attention to the works of 
Daniel Lerner and others in this area. 
Freedom of speech does not mean that 
people will not talk to interviewers, es- 
pecially if they have a chance to complain 
against a foreign company. 

The subject of this book is most in- 
teresting, but not its treatment. The ma- 
terial is poorly organized and badly written. 
Attention should also be called to the price 
of the book—six dollars for a little more 
than a hundred pages. 

EMIL LENGYEL 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Social Sciences 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Rutherford 
New Jersey 

Norman D. PALMER. South Asia and 
United States Policy. Pp. x, 332. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. $4.25. 


Professor Palmer’s book is well worth 
the attention of all interested in South Asia 
from almost any point of view. For those 
who follow the course of United States 
relations with India and Pakistan the work 
is of unique value. In addition to his own 
scholarly abilities and knowledge, Professor 
Palmer has had the advice of a distin- 
guished study group of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. The result is compre- 
hensive and reliable, up to the ususal high 
standards of both Professor Palmer and 
the Council. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF REPUBLICAN CHINA 


HOWARD BOORMAN, Editor 
RICHARD C. HOWARD, Associate Editor 


Volume |: Ai-Ch’u 


Columbia University Press is proud to announce the publication of 
the most important reference work on modern China to appear 
since the Second World War. 


Over ten years in the making, this biographical dictionary will pro- 
vide a massive reference work, at once systematic and comprehen- 
sive, for all organizations, libraries, and individuals concerned with 
twentieth-century China. The projected five volume series will 
furnish life stories of some six hundred Chinese of this century, 
including political and military leaders and individuals prominent 
in diplomacy, business and banking, literature, the arts, scholar- 
ship, social reform, education, the press and publishing, science, 
religion, aviation, medicine, and other fields. The careers of living 
persons, as well as those who have died, will be included. 


Volume I, to be published in February, contains 150 biographical 
articles on Chinese with surnames from Ai through Ch’u, promi- 
nent in the republican period (1911-49). Among those included 
are Chiang Kai-shek, his son Chiang Ching-Kuo and other senior 
figures who serve the Government of Republican China in Taiwan; 
leading figures of the Central People’s Government at Peking such 
as Chou En-lai; scientists like Ch’ien San-sh’ian, director of the 
Institute of Atomic Energy of the Academy of Sciences; and mod- 
ern scholars including Ch’en Yin-k’o, regarded by many as the 
world’s leading sinologist and Chao Yuen- -ren, internationally dis- 
tinguished linguist of the University of California at Berkeley. 


Volume I: $20.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
440 W. 110th St, New York, N. Y. 10025 
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Freedom and the Court: 


Civil Rights and Liberties in the United States 


By HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylwania 


The study examines the role of the judiciary and the Supreme Court in particular in de- 
termining the evolution and implementation of certain fundamental civil rights and liberties. 
Among the subjects that Professor Abraham considers are the Bill of Rights and its appli- 
cability to the states, due process of law, freedom of expression, freedom of religion and 
separation of church and state, and the Negro and civil rights. 


April 1967 352 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.75 


The Polities of the Third World 


By J. D. B. MILLER, Australian National University 


Those countries of the Afro-Asian bloc united by the common attributes of being non- 
European, non-Communist, anti-colonial, and poor are included in this study. Professor 
Miller is primarily concerned with international behavior of the Third World states and 
devotes particular attention to those aspects of their domestic affdirs that contribute toward 
foreign policy. The general conclusion of the study is that Third World unity as a dis- 
tinctive political force has not been achieved and that harmony of view within the Third 
World exists only on issues of symbolic importance such as colonialism and economic 
development. 


1967 144 pp. cloth $3.75 paper $1.50 


The New States of Asia: 


A Political Analysis 


By MICHAEL BRECHER, McGill University 


Recent events in Southern Asia and their relevance for all peoples are described in these six 
political essays. Following an introductory chapter, Professor Brecher discusses the colo- 
nial epoch, the quest for internal political stability, the role of Israel in the Afro-Asian 
community, and the often misunderstood non-alignment policy. At the heart of the study 
is an analysis of the theory of subordinate state systems. 


1966 240 pp. paper $1.50 


South-East Asia: 


Race, Culture, and Nation 


By GUY HUNTER, Institute of Race Relations, London 


Professor Hunter investigates the experience of the nations of South-East Asia as they 
attempt to weld many diverse peoples and cultures into unified, modern nations. Follow- 
ing a historical and geographical survey of the area of his study, he turns to aspects affecting 
the social and economic life of the region. Within the context of the nationalism of de- 
veloping countries, the study indicates the global relevance of the Asian nations’ experience. 


1966 208 pp. 16 tables cloth $4.50 paper $1.95 


Oxford University Press j 200 Madison Ave. | New York, N. Y. 10016 
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There are a few weaknesses, the principal 
one of which is due less to Professor Pal- 
mer than to the exigencies of the passing 
months. While there is an occasional ref- 
erence to the September, 1965 war between 
India and Pakistan, the bulk of the book 
was obviously completed before the war, 
and the updating is scanty. Similarly, there 
are chapters where the reader feels that 
Prime Minister Shastri is still alive. 

Professor Palmer spaces his narrative of 
events frequently with sections on the im- 
plications for the United States of various 
events. To some readers many of these 
may seem bland and unoriginal. If one 
remembers the Preface, however, in which 
Professor Palmer sets forth the basic pre- 
mise from which he approaches his recom- 
mendations, his views appear eminently 
sound and pragmatic. In his own words: 
“The aim of the U. S. should be to seek 
out and to cultivate opportunities for co- 
operation with both India and Pakistan 
and not to attempt to impose ‘solutions’ 
for complex problems by political, eco- 
nomic or military pressures” (pp. vili-ix). 

The facts and analyses which make it 
possible to recognize these opportunities 
for co-operation are set out in an excep- 
tionally readable style throughout the book. 
Most valuable are the chapters on “Foreign 
Aid in U.S.-South Asian Relations” and 
“India and Communist China: From 
Panchshell to Protracted Conflict.” All in 
all, South Asia and United States Policy 
is a first-rate work by a first-rate scholar 
with a remarkable “feel” for the necessities 
of diplomacy as well as the selection of 
facts. 

James W. SPAIN 

Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 


Norma Evenson. Chandigarh. Pp. 116. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1966. $16.00. 


This sumptuous “contribution from the 
college of environmental design” at Ber- 
keley is the work of an architectural his- 
torian. It includes more than one hwm- 
dred pages of excellent photographs, not 
only of houses and their urban setting 
but of sketches made available to Dr. 
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Evenson from the files of the architect- 
planners involved. 

This new capital was Nehru’s gift to the ` 
Punjabis to recompense them for the loss 


-of their old capital to Pakistan after par- 


tition; it is usually identified with Le 
Corbusier (Corbu). Dr. Evenson performs 
a service in recording the whole story—the ` 
original plan by the American, Albert 
Mayer, based on his experiences in Rad- 
burn, N.J. and Kitimat, B.C. and the re- 
placement of Mayer by a brilliant young 
Pole, Matthew Nowicki, who built upon 
Mayer’s basic scheme. On Nowicki’s tragic 
accidental death, Mayer could not influence 
the new team of Le Corbusier and Max- 
well Fry to carry forward the original 
plans. Fry wrote Mayer of a “change-over 
from town-planners to architects without 
a period of joint consultation” (p. 27). 

Much of the book is a critique of house 
design—the efforts of Indian architects to 
adapt European types. There is much 
monotony, under the pressures for econ- 
omy. “The people do not have the means 
to afford the type of house planned for. 
[Thus] .. . there is overcrowding while 
there are many houses vacant” (Punjabi 
sociologist, quoted on p. 107). That is also 
why, as in Brasilia, there is a “free town” 
of squatters, who do not frequent Corbu’s 
beautiful shopping center, but have their 
own flea market. 

Dr. Evenson notes the “moth-eaten” 
appearance that strikes any visitor on en- 
tering the city. In each of the twenty-odd 
“sectors” there are scattered houses—an 
obviously wasteful premature installation 
of public works that could have been 
minimized by beginning systematically on a 
few blocks, as proposed by Mayer. The 
author notes only en passant the compro- 
mise that led to this disaster. Nehru also 
wished to compensate the displaced Pun- 
jabis for their individual property losses in 
fleeing Pakistan and gave them priority to 
buy plots in Chandigarh at low prices. 
Maxwell Fry gave Nehru the same advice 
that Major L’Enfant gave General Wash- 
ington about the proposal to sell lots in 
the infant District of Columbia, not to 
give way “to the seduction of that active 
Agency of all evil, Speculation.” Besides, 
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few of the refugees had skills useful in a 
city in which the only industry was gov- 
ernment. So they held out for hoped-for 
speculative profit. 

Corbu deliberately sited the work build- 
ings outside the living town-——Parliament, 
the Executive, and the Judiciary. Had he 
‘gone only a couple of miles further, the 
town could have risen on the flanks of the 
outriders of the Himalayas, instead of rest- 
ing in the monotonous flat plain. As for 
the functionalism of the design, the most 
devastating critique of the world-famous 
High Court of Justice was offered to me 
in passing by the Chief Justice of the 
Punjab, who worked there: bitter winds in 
the open passage between his chambers and 
the court room, miserable acoustics in the 
trial room, and no enclosed space for the 
scribes, an essential tool of justice with a 
partly illiterate population. 

It is a sad reflection that but for Chandi- 
garh, Corbu “would not in his life-time 
have seen the full realization of a single 
major planning scheme” (p. 30). Perhaps 
that is why he compulsively proclaimed as 
his schemes some for which he never had an 
official commission, like St. Dié, France 
(p. 103). If, as Fry said, Mayer’s plan, 
with the garden-city orientation “was not a 
good enough one,” will future generations 
of Punjabi civil servants thank Corbu for 
the framework of their work and life? 

CHARLES $. ASCHER 

Interdepartmental Committee 

on Urban Studies 
Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York 


GEORGE Rosen. Democracy and Economic 
Change in India. Pp. xviii, 326. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1966. $6.75. 


Before joining the RAND Corporation, 
the author spent seven years as research 
scholar, advisor, and interested observor 
of the Indian scene, and this book repre- 
sents a remarkable synthesis of both that 
experience and recent published materials 
including articles of the type in the former 
Economic Weekly of Bombay. The first 
parts of the book set forth the political and 
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social framework, including the Indian 
background, in which economic develop- 
ment efforts must take place. There fol- 
lows an analysis of political, social, and 
economic changes in India since Indepen- 
dence which takes about half of the book. 
The last quarter discusses specific policy 
choices facing India and choices facing the 
United States in her relations with India. 
There are also five appendices, including a 
bibliography on caste, and numerical es- 
timates of India’s middle class. 

Although Rosen’s general model is quite 
suggestive, we will not cover it because 
his analysis of India deserves more atten- 
tion and stands by itself. At Indepen- 
dence, political power was transferred to an 
urban elite, who were to introduce changes 
that had profound implications for the 
power structure in India. The very large 
Jandholders—hundreds or thousands of 
acres—were replaced by a very much 
larger number of substantial landholders 
—tens of acres. Foreign-owned firms 
yielded ownership and/or important posi- 
tions to Indians. And above all, the 
planning framework expanded beyond any 
previous experience the number of de- 
cisions that could directly affect the po- 
tential and actual economic welfare on one 
group in relation to other groups, and 
Independence made these decisions sub- 
ject to a more democratic process. 

Initially economic political power did 
center in New Delhi because of the 
British legacy, the pre-eminence of Nehru, 
and the time required in the States for 
leaders to realize and consolidate. their 
positions. Rosen shares the common view 
that Delhi has declined in importance. 
The choice of Shastri and Indira Gandhi 
provides one illustration of the increasing 
power of the States and the Planning 
Commission another. Till the late 1950’s, 
at least, the Planning Commission made its 
recommendation fairly independently of 
political considerations, and while they still 
may, these recommendations have been in- 
creasingly neglected. A recent symptom of 
this is the rioting in Vishakhapatnam for 
a steel mill in Andhra Pradesh in the 
Fourth Plan, an amazing phenomenon in 
itself, and one that if inconsistent with the 
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formal-investment criteria of economists is 
certainly predicted by economist Rosen’s 
political analysis. 

Rosen also sees the rural areas gaining 
power mostly as a result of asserting their 
numbers through the electoral process. To 
influence government expenditure, licensing, 
and other decisions social groups have 
increasingly engaged in political activity 
in both rural and urban areas. Rosen pro- 
vides a very excellent discussion of this 
process making use of a large number of 
the recent studies on caste. Also, he very 
clearly shows how the farmer has been in 
a position to benefit from and influence 
the direction of government programs. 

In support of his hypothesis that groups 
in rural India have been able to make sub- 
stantial gains, Rosen cites the relative small 
change from 1951 to 1961 in the per cent 
of the population in urban areas, the 34 
per cent rise in jobs in rural areas versus 
the 15 per cent in urban areas, and the rise 
in the ratio of expenditures on, to taxes 
paid by rural areas. There are other in- 
terpretations of the slow urban growth— 
for example an inflation of the 1951 figures 
as a result of partition—and the employ- 
ment statistics as Rosen makes clear are 
subject to wide error, including a very low 
participation rate in 1951 which would par- 
ticularly affect rural areas. However, there 
is no question that agriculture has been 
able to keep its taxes low. But even 
though expenditures by the government 
have increased in rural areas, and even 
though Rosen believes the balance of priv- 
ate money flows have been toward the rural 
areas which seems doubtful, it is not clear 
that the pattern of rural government ex- 
penditures is what the agricultural sector 
would want. For example, relatively little 
foreign exchange has been given to rural 
needs, including fertilizer or fertilizer 
plants. 

The chapters on policy, while covering 
the basic issues were of less interest to the 
reviewer. Mention should be made of 
Rosen’s estimates of changes in the regional 
income distribution, communally, and be- 
tween and within the rural and urban areas 
during the 1951-1961 period. There have 
been several attempts to do this, including 


the Mahalanobis committee reports, and 
while improved estimates may still be 
forthcoming, Rosen’s book on this subject 
should be a good place to begin for anyone 
interested in the distribution of the gains 
from the plans and for a provocative analy- 
sis of political, social, and economic changes 
in India since 1947. 
ALAN HESTON 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 
South Asia and Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


T. N. Mapan. Family and Kinship: A 
Study of the Pandits of Rural Kashmir. 
New York: Asia Publishing House (Dis- 
tributed by Taplinger), 1965. $10.75. 


This book is based on a doctoral dis- 
sertation accepted by the Australian Na- 
tional University in 1959. It is a very 
dificult book to comment on for various 
reasons. Let me first enumerate its ex- 
cellences. It is very well produced and 
written in a straightforward, simple style. 
The photographs are good, but one or two 
more, say of a shop and an interior of a 
living room would have added to the in- 
formation and vividness. ‘There are no 
defects as far as this account of a small 
community is concerned, but the things 
that irk are many. The author talks of 
Kashmir as a neglected region. There have 
been a few studies on Kashmir—for ex- 
ample, on the pastoral Gujars of Kashmir 
by T. N. Pandit—but the scarcity of 
studies is not due to lack of interest but 
to the difficulties of going into Kashmir and 
the paucity of the funds needed. Both 
were prohibitive as the present reviewer 
well remembers. Mr. Madan, himself a 
Kashmiri Pandit, had to wait for a scholar- 
ship from an Australian university to un- 
dertake the study. 

The other thought that occurs again and 
again is that the present study gives an 
impression of isolation of the Pandits, 
which is not true. The Pandit community 
is studied here in a connected village, but 
it is treated as if it were an isolate. The 
references to other places and other com- 
munities are minimal. In short it is one 
of those anthropological vignettes which 
give details about an isolate, say a village 
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or a community. In fact, the study is 
even narrower. It tells us nothing about 
other communities in the village or their 
interaction with the Pandits, and it does 
not tell us about the Pandits as a commu- 
nity but only of one group of Pandits in 
one village. 

It starts by stating that the study is not 
going to be involved in theories, but the 
Pandits are Kashmiri Brahmans with a 
great spread all over northern India. As 
such they are a part of northern Brahman- 
hood and ultimately of all Indian Brah- 
manhood. Some of the features of their 
organization could have been easily con- 
nected up with this fact. For example, 
(p. 80), the preference for the conjugal 
home for childbirth is diametrically op- 
posite to the southern custom. Pandits 
being divided into subgroups, which have 
become near subcastes like gor—-the Brah- 
mans performing ritual services—and Pan- 
dits in government service are similar to 
divisions found all over India among most 
Brahmans, for example grihastha and 
bhikshuka, among Maharashtra Brahmans, 
and Vaidiki and Niyogi among Andhra 
Brahmans, and also among Sindhi trading 
castes, for example, Amils and Bhaibands. 

The author mentions that the custom 
of changing a woman’s name is found 
among Nguni tribes (Radcliffe Brown), but 
does not mention that this was a custom 
among Maharashtra Brahmans. The fact 
that poorer Pandits work as cooks is also 
universal in India, since only in the case of 
Brahmans is food cooked by their hands 
acceptable to all. Not only the richer 
Brahmans, but the richer Vaishyas and 
Kshatriyas employ Brahman cooks. Also 
the marriage of a widow to one of her 
husband’s kin is a northern custom. Not 
enough account is given of the “shops” 
kept by so many Pandits. Do they sell 
only grain, or do they sell other things 
too? No mention is made of moneylend- 
ing. In many parts of India, shopkeeping 
and moneylending has been done by Brah- 
mans for the last century—moneylending 
for at least three centuries. All these and 
many other comparisons, at least given in 
the footnotes, would have placed the Pan- 
dits in a social context without spoiling the 
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completeness of the vignette-like artistry 
of the book. 
IRAWATI KARVE 
Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Deccan College 

Poona 

India 


DevavraT N. PATHAK, M. G. PAREKH, 
and Krroeyv Desar. Three General 
Elections in Gujarat: Development of a 
Decade, 1952-1962. Pp. xii, 267. Ah- 
medabad, India: Gujarat University, 
1966. Rs. 10. 


This book presents background material 
for each of the three general elections and 
then examines electoral data—for parlia- 
ment and the state assembly—on a district- 
by-district basis in a straightforward fash- 
ion, namely, percentages of votes, of seats, 
margin of victory, and the like. The 
authors stress the importance of a socio- 
economic approach in developing two main 
themes: (1) the Swatantra party, a new- 
comer in the 1962 elections, had antece- 
dents in more diffuse opposition activity 
in previous elections, and (2) the relative 
success of this “rightist” party was due to 
“the socio-economic background of Gu- 
jarat.” The authors mercifully avoid get- 
ting bogged down in detailed analyses of 
shifting constituency boundaries; and they 
acknowledge, but fail to deal adequately 
with another problem—the fact that the 
present Gujarat state came into being only 
in 1960 and that in 1952, for example, 
the present territory was under three sep- 
arate jurisdictions. Let it be said that the 
authors are aware of such problems, that 
they state their aim clearly, that they 
proceed a good distance along their speci- 
fied path, and that they do indicate in a 
decent manner the earlier roots of the 
Swatantra party and some reasons for its 
rise—and for the related decline of the 
Congress party. 

On the debit side, we must note (1) the 
failure to consider adequately the impact 
of factors outside of Gujarat on politics 
in the state; (2) the failure to examine 
adequately the manifest and latent power 
of business and aristocratic elements in the 
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state; (3) the exaggeration of ideological 
factors in explaining support for political 
parties; (4) the exaggeration of the sta- 
bility of the Swatantra coalition; (5) the 
superficial attention to serious differences 
among social groups comprising a given 
political party; (6) the failure to consider 
the trends in policy flowing from the elec- 
tions; and (7) other, recurrent superficial- 
ity, as in the use of margin-of-defeat data 
to argue that Swatantra “was justified in 
fighting for only 69 seats while it actually 
fought for 106”——ignoring a host of well- 
known factors which led Swatantra to con- 
test, with much justification, a large num- 
ber of seats. 

In sum, the authors have made a decent, 
if somewhat limited, superficial, and often 
naive start in what they assert is a con- 
tinuing research venture—the main weak- 
ness being extreme superficiality in dealing 
with the socioeconomic issues which they 
themselves consider central. Unless such 
studies pay more attention to major ques- 
tions of social class, class interaction, social 
change, policy, and the like they will get 
bogged down in the compilation of elec- 
toral data and in relatively narrow and not 
very rewarding analyses thereof. But in 
this respect, the present authors have much 
company at home and abroad. 

Howard ERDMAN 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Dartmouth College 


ROBERT Eric FRYKENBERG. Guntur Dis- 
trict, 1788-1848: A History of Influence 
and Central Authority in South India. 
Pp. vii, 294. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $7.20. 


Professor Frykenberg’s study is con- 
cerned with demonstrating with the greatest 
precision and documentation the mechan- 
isms by which the Indians who were em- 
ployed by the Madras government were 
able to maintain their local power and the 
means by which this local power was finally 
eroded by the central authorities in Mad- 
ras. This work is one of patient and pain- 
staking research, aided in many respects by 
the great amount of extremely valuable 
material which allows Professor Fryken- 
berg to state in both detailed and broad 
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terms the nature and quality of district 
administration in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is important to note that the work 
is geared to the needs and interests of the 
specialist who wants to know the precise 
changes in government policy toward gov- 
ernment recruitment, land revenue in the 
Madras presidency, and the relationship 
which existed between the government in 
Madras and the District Collectors. 

The thesis of the book is that “the side 
which most effectively controlled the ma- 
chinery of government within the district 
saw its own interest advanced. It seems 
quite clear that from the departure of John 
Whish in 1831 to the coming of Walter 
Eliot in 1845, this side was not the Gov- 
ernment of Madras” (p. 232). Professor 
Frykenberg argues that it was a group of 
Marathi-speaking Deshastha Madhva Brah- 
mins—a vestige of former regimes—who 
possessed the requisite clerical skills and 
knowledge of the revenue system and 
a capacity for concealing this knowledge 
through the use of a complicated book- 
keeping system and the modi script who 
conspired to subvert the orders of the 
Madras government and to absorb a sizable 
portion of the land revenues of the Dis- 
trict to their own personal use. The 
author gives a detailed case study of one 
Huzur Sheristadar named Shashagiri Rao, 
a Deshastha Brahmin, who was able to 
hold the authority of the District Col- 
lector at bay for a number of years and | 
was brought to book for his misdeeds only 
through the extraordinary capacities and 
authority of Walter Eliot who was be- 
latedly deputed to investigate the affairs of 
Guntur district by the government of 
Madras. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
study of these comings and goings and the 
means by which these Deshastha Brahmins 
maintained their extraordinarily strong po- 
sition in the District government is an 
important contribution to the study of 
modern Indian history through the device 
of chronicling local history. Certainly 
within the strict confines set by the book 
the methods which Professor Frykenberg 
has employed to organize the material on 
Guntur and some of his suggestions con- 
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cerning the British use of Indian elites in 
their administrative system are worthy of 
study. What is perhaps questionable is his 
attempt to endow the story with an undue 
quality of scandal, apparent not only in his 
discussion of the drive of many Brahmins 
to retain power but also in the. sections on 
their relations with European servants of 
the government in Madras City. On page 
171, for example, he writes, “Within the 
trappings of bureaucracy, influence was 
gathered and dispensed in whispers on the 
varanda and in scratching pens under the 
punkah.” Another question concerns the 
author’s suggestion that the “conspiracy” 
was confined only to Marathi-speaking De- 
shastha Brahmins, whereas it would seem 
that these positions were occupied by 
Telugu Neyogi Brahmins as well. 
EUGENE F. IRSCHICK 

Department of History i 

University of California 

Berkeley 


HELEN G. TRAGER. Burma through Alien 
Eyes: Missionary Views of the Burmese 
in the Nineteenth Century. Pp. xvi, 
239, New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1966. $6.50. 


From the diaries, letters home to Mass- 
achusetts and Pennsylvania, and the mis- 
sion publications of the period, Helen G. 
Trager has most ably traced the origins and 
the growth of the first scratches on the 
American .mind concerning a heathen, “be- 
nighted,” indolent, and “barbarous” Burma. 

Frustrated in their attempts to convert 
Burma’s Buddhists into proper Bostonians, 
missionaries of the Baptist Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India and 
Other Foreign Parts, under the redoubtable 
Adoniram Judson, dipped their pens in a 
somewhat un-Christian gall and limned a 
portrait of the Burmese more repulsive 
than accurate. 

Dr. Trager shows sympathy for the 
stalwart missionaries and their families, far 
from home and facing the terrors of a 
culture at the farthest possible remove 
from the values of the Puritan tradition. 
Their descriptions nevertheless gained the 
kind of currency whereby even such per- 
iodicals as Harper’s never portrayed any 
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Burmese—save royalty—except as ape-like, 
oafish, and debased. 

The efforts of the missionaries to “instil 
a drop of celestial knowledge”? into the 
“darkened and brutalized intellects” of the 
Burmese generally came to naught, and 
Burma remained, in their eyes, “a commu- 
nity of robbers and murderers who only 
need a slight provocation to commit the 
most dastardly of deeds.” It was “a race 
as cunning as the old serpent in Eden.” 

The stereotypes thus introduced, though 
they had been preceded by the unsympa- 
thetic descriptions of the Roman Catholic 
Italian, Father Sangermano, gained great 
acceptance in America and have remained 
alive with more or less vigor ever since. 
The Baptist missionaries of a later and less 
baffled period had different reactions, but 
the harm had already been done. The 
lexicon of the Yankee missionaries—op- 
pressive, noxious, ferocious, savage, super- 
stitious, and idolatrous—applied to Burma 
as to no other area of Asia, with the 
possible exception of India, has left echoes 
of more than passing endurance. 

Burma through Alien Eyes suggests to 
one that the time may be at hand for a 
study to be made of the scratches on the 
Burmese mind made by these brave, im- 
perceptive Americans of another era, and 
of the concepts to which they gave rise of 
an America that never was. Certainly the 
value of Dr. Trager’s work, which is be- 
yond question a great contribution to the 
understanding of Burma, merits a com- 
panion. 

LIONEL LANDRY 

Director 

Asia Society 

New York City 


GEORGE OAKLEY ToTtTeN, II. The Social 
Democratic Movement in Prewar Japan. 
Pp. xv, 455. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1966. $12.50. 

In 1953 the leftist social scientist Etsuji 
Sumiya wrote in the Nippon Gaekusei 
Shakai Undé Shi (“A History of the Japa- 
nese Student Social Movement”): “After 
the war [World War II] there were many 
people who believed that the Japanese 
people were given liberty and democracy 
through defeat at the hands of the foreign 
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powers. But these are: false words. ... 
The Japanese people ia the Taisho and 
Showa eras were not sc naive as to await 
with folded arms for peace and democracy 
as they did in the Meii era for the pro- 
mulgation of the consitution.” Despite 
the polemical tone of these words, their 
validity is more than berne out by George 
O. Totten’s study on Tke Social Demo- 
cratic Movement in Preawvar Japan. 

MacArthur’s headqua.ters helped to cre- 
ate the myth that as far as democracy, let 
alone social democracy, was concerned, the 
Japanese were but chillren, and that real 
democracy was a “gift” of the Occupation. 
This myth was widely eccepted during the 
Occupation years, as :n examination of 
Western literature of “hat time will dis- 
close. It has since then, however, been 
completely demolished by a number of 
studies of. prewar Jap:n that have been 
made by Westerners. ‘Totten’s work adds 
another big nail to the coffin of this myth. 

Totten’s work refl cts very careful 
scholarship, admirable -objectivity, and a 
very fine organization ¿ef a vast and com- 
plex subject. One might wish that he had 
made a thorough examization of the evolv- 
ing socioeconomic condctions of the period 
with which he is concerned, but this, of 
course, is really another study. Consider- 
ing the nature of Totten’s study, it reads 
surprisingly well. It fils what had hitherto 
been a big void in Engi sh-language studies 
on prewar Japan. It -enters around four 
major inquiries: (1) tke environment and 
history of the social denocratic movement 
in Japan; (2) the leacership, cliques, and 
factions of the movement; (3) the ideol- 
ogy, tactics, and policies of the movement; 
and (4) the electoral and organized sup- 
port of the movement. These inquiries are 
synthesized in an excel=nt and penetrating 
conclusion. 

Totten’s study demcnastrates that social 
democracy in pre-Worl:. War II Japan was 
an integral part of Jasanese political life 
as well as of a world mavement, and that it 
contained “both peculimrly Japanese char- 
acteristics and aspects shared universally 
by social democratic movements else- 
where.” However, its leadership and sup- 
port were almost exslusively Japanese. 
Notwithstanding that t never acquired a 


very large following, primarily because of 
the socioeconomic conditions peculiar to 
Japan at that time, it was definitely a 
“mass social movement” as well as a “class 
movement.” 

Although the prewar social democratic 
movement was based essentially on evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary tactics, 
it was nonetheless in general committed to 
a “system change,” that is to say, to the 
replacement of capitalism by socialism. 
In the fact that this type of a movement 
was tolerated by the “controlling elements,” 
it would seem that these elements were not 
really as despotic and blind as the works 
of Americans prior to 1952 have in general 
implied. Of course, after Japan became 
involved in war with China in 1937, most 
of the leaders of the social democratic 
movement supported the rationale for 
Japan’s actions in China and went over to 
national socialism. In so doing, the Japa- 
nese social democrats basically yielded to 
the superior force of nationalism, as just 
about any other social democratic move- 
ment has done in times of grave inter- 
national involvement. That is to say, the 
Japanese social democrats closed ranks with 
the aroused nation and found no great 
diffculty in developing appropriate theses 
to rationalize their own actions. 

LAWRENCE H. BATTISTINI 

Professor of Social Science 

Michigan State University 


Kurt STEINER. Local Government in 
Japan. Pp. ix, 564. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1965. $10.00. 


Is self-government on the local level 
developing as an aftermath of the Occupa- 
tions democratization of Japan? In the 
most comprehensive and scholarly study on 
the matter to appear in English, Dr. 
Steiner, a former Japanese-language intel- 
ligence officer and Occupation legal expert, 
now at Stanford University, responds nega- 
tively. “Local autonomy,” he finds, “did 
not fail in Japan; it was never fully es- 
tablished” (p. 470). As a yardstick of the 
broken dreams of what might have been, 
he uses the Shoup and Kambe Reports that 
came out in 1949-1950, too near the end of 
the Occupation, when democratization was 
flagging and the conservative government, 
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which preferred the traditional centraliza- 
tion and bureaucratic control, was simply 
biding its time. Nevertheless, in most 
cases the “reverse course” has not run full 
circle, thanks in part to the Socialist oppo- 
sition. Education and the police have not 
been entirely recentralized, neighborhood 
associations not officially re-established, 
prefectual governors not become appointive 
again, land reform not undone, the Home 
Ministry not resumed its prewar form, nor 
the constitutional provision for “local au- 
tonomy” abrogated. 

What are the reasons for the nonde- 
velopment of local initiatives? Mainly, 
the “muddle” of functions obscures what 
level is responsible for what; and most of 
them are delegated and supervised by the 
central government anyway. Local finances 
are too weak and complex to reveal to the 
people what services they receive for what 
local taxes paid. Beyond that, harmony 
and hierarchy still predominate îm the 
countryside, and political has outrun civic 
consciousness in the cities. 

An historical survey, consuming one 
fourth of the study, brings local govern- 
ment up to 1952, Thereafter, a veritable 
handbook searches the nooks and crannies 
of not only what can be done within the 
legal framework of the prefectural, mu- 
nicipal, town and village systems but what 
in actual fact has happened and why in so- 
ciological terms it is so. His discussion 
of the urban-rural continuum of political 
behavior relative to levels of government 
has implications far beyond his particular 
focus. His technical paraphernalia of 
scholarship is flawless, except for the dia- 
critical markings on Romanizations. While 
this study will challenge many a graduate 
student to test empirically the various 
narrow-gauge hypotheses, it will stand for 
some time as the basic work on the over-all 
history, present conditions, and unrealized 
goals of local government in a rapidly 
changing non-Western society. 

GEORGE O. TOTTEN 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
University of Southern California 


Donaro M. Lowe. 
“China” in Marx, Lenin, and Mao. 


The Function of 
Pp. 
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xiv, 200. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1966. 
$5.00. 


This book announces in its preface that 
it is a study in the historical significance 
of the Marxian, Leninist, and Maoist ideas 
of China. To this reviewer, however, it is 
rather a demonstration of the tension exist- 
ing between Marxist universal theory and 
the particularist demands of specific so- 
cieties and an illustration of the changing 
correlation of socialistic theory and practice 
in Europe, Russia, and China. 

Compared to one hundred and forty 
pages of text, there are sixty pages of 
notes, bibliography, and index, indicating 
a prodigious amount of study. Unfortu- 
nately, the end result does not seem to 
have fully justified the great effort. Fur- 
thermore, the reader’s task would have 
been lighter if the large number of book 
and article titles mentioned in the text had 
been omitted therefrom and inserted in- 
stead in the notes. 

The author tells of Marx’s belief in the 
primacy of reason over society and notes 
the mid-nineteenth-century conception of 
China as a static society with an unchang- 
ing political empire superimposed on a 
stagnant economy of small-scale agriculture 
and domestic handicraft but gradually 
changing under Western economic dynam- 
ics. The belief was that the process of 
transition of non-European countries from 
their traditional to the capitalist and then 
to the socialist mode of production could 
not be shortened. 

Lenin, we are told, modified the uni- 
versalist Marxian perspective in recogniz- 
ing the historical particularism of Russia. 
Westernizing influences accentuated the 
tensions between Russia’s semibureaucrat- 
ized autocracy, her Frenchified nobility, 
and her peasant masses. Westerners be- 
lieved in a Western destiny for Russia, 
but Slavophiles rejected the relevancy of 
Western values; because of her communal 
tradition, they thought Russia could skip 
the industrial, capitalist phase of her revo- 
lution. Lenin’s idea of China also began 
as that of a static inferior society but 
finally changed to that of a revolutionary 
and democratic China. Nevertheless, he 
considered her 1911 revolution as a bour- 
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geois one ‘and felt that Communist strategy 
in China must be to se=k the support of 
native bourgeois materiacists. 

China did not accept westernized Japan 
as an example but foll-wed the Russian 
model of revolution at t= birth of Chinese 
Marxism. Mao altered Lenin’s ideas by 
basing Chinese revolutiorary tactics mainly 
on her agricultural mass-s and not on the 
urban proletariat alone However, the 
Chinese Communist party, with disastrous 
results, united with the Kuomintang until 


1927 and then tried to use a rural-based ~ 


military force to gain am urban revolution- 
ary foundation, Mao became more in- 
terested in pragmatic practice than in 
Marxist theory. His cencept of class is 
said to be a pyramid based simply on 
wealth and not upon socal relationships to 
the economic mode of production. He 
considered the disconterted peasantry as 
constituting 70 per cent. and urban forces 
only 30 per cent of those supporting demo- 
cratic revolution, and he stressed the role 


.of the party as conscfusly leading the 


mobilized masses at tht expense of the 
economic and social factars in society. As 
a comparative study in. the problems of 
intellectual westernization, the book is of 
interest, but it is not eazy reading. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Bureau of Indian Affaizs 
Washington, D.C. 
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